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16 stirring marches, and every one a best 
seller in its own right! 


* Glory of the Trumpets * Gloria 


* Chicago Tribune 
* Entry of the Gladiators 
(Thunder and Blazes) 


* Greater Pittsburgh 
* American Legion 
* Indiana State Band 


21 ° * Washington Grays * Invercargill 

- * Zacatecas * Joyce’s 71st.N. Y. 
4 * Bombasto Regiment March 
24 * Lights Out * Pasadena Day 

- * La Sorella * March “Religioso” 


Conductor's part, con- Individual parts, con- 
taining all 16 marches, | 00 taining all 16 marches, 35¢ 
° sizes 5V/4''x6-7/8" each 


sizes 6-7/8" x 10/2"— 


4 BAND BOOK 











27 
29 
A complete program for intermediate bands, selected, edited and arranged 
30 by IRVING CHEYETTE, Ed.D., Director of Music Education Department, State 
: T a 4 | > Teachers College, Indiana, Pa., and CHARLES J. ROBERTS. 
oes 1. Heave-Ho M. Lester 
62 2. Lyceum Overture Otis Taylor 
| T 3. None but the Lonely Heart P. Tschaikowsky 
4 R A | L 4. Chimes of Peace Charles J. Roberts 
5. Roumanian Fantasy Carol Velska 
50 6. Up and Coming Basil Herbert 
7. Sambo, The Sandpaper Boy Doro Gardner 
69 8. Cornelius Festival March Felix Mendelssohn 
9. Willy-Nilly Jim Ronald Walker 
10. March “Chromatique”’ Irving Cheyette 


11. Famous Waldteufel Waltzes Emil Waldteufel 


12. Two Chorales 


CONCERT BAND BOOK 1. Lift Up Your Heads, Ye Mighty Gates 


ber: 
ll. O How Shall | Receive Thee? 


Individual parts 50c 


Freylinghausen 
Teschner 


Conductor’s part 5° 
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" / THE LITTLE BROWN JUG ” 

ect 
al — j m you! dealer oF dit 
“| Ng GOES TO TOWN ee L 
: (And The Piccolo Gets Left) Cc An 
J ~ | 4 ri Novelty for Band by Jos. Bergeim WER 
~ For: Standard Band $3 * Concert Band $4.50 C 
Symphonic Band $6 Cc 
). ; iNe- | 
the Based on the old favorite ‘‘Little Brown Jug’, this ‘, i. . 
n), number is cleverly arranged for humorous efftect— New Yor 
t), sure-fire entertainment for any audience t Square ° 
if Published by APPLETON MUSIC PUBLICATIONS, Inc. Coope 
R. f for which CARL FISCHER, Inc. is sole distributor and 
id, hp Ze CW selling agent. 
W. - — 
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“ELMER, YOU WIN THE GOLD 
INLAID SWEET TOOTH”, He Says 


OU know Johnny Green . . . the kid that lives over 
on Oak Street? The one that blows such a lot of 
sweet Trumpet? 


"Elmer," he says to me the other day, "you win the gold 
inlaid sweet tooth." "But what the deuce do | want with 
a gold inlaid sweet tooth,” | says. "And, anyway, why 
should | win it?” 


"Because," says Johnny, "my folks just bought me one of 
your new Elkhart Trumpets. Let me tell you, Elmer, it's really 
a pip! Blows like a million, the keenest horn I've ever laid 
eyes on. | think with instruments like that in your Elkhart 
line you deserve to be the grand prize winner!" 


"Thanks, Johnny," | says. “Just don't forget to tell your pals 
and your band director, too, about how swell your horn is 
. and don't forget to mention the price.” 


"| won't, Elmer," he says, as he was walking away. 

"Hey," | yells at him. “How about that 
gold inlaid job?" And I'll be durned if 
he didn't pull it out of his pocket and 
hand it to me. 


Your Pal, 
“LOOK FOR THE ELK IN THE 
HEART ON THE BELL” 


ELKHART BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
DEPT. 101-A ELKHART, INDIANA 
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BRAND NEW FOR 


FOX COLLECTION OF 












year ‘round use. 


MY BONNY LASS........... 
TO SHORTEN WINTER'S SADNESS Weelkes A SPRING SONG... 
LITTLE JACK HORNER.... ...... -.Caldicott PETER PIPER 
OLD KING COLE °.... «..., 
AWAKE, EOLIAN LYRE!...... 

YOU STOLE MY LOVE..... «.. 
COME LIVE WITH ME.... 


cy 


HUMOROUS GLEES, MADRIGALS 
AND PART-SONGS 


Compiled and Edited by GRIFFITH J. JONES 


we '.:.Danby 


Interesting and attractive program numbers that are also of extreme value 
in overcoming such problems as proper diction. Twelve choral gems for 


CONTENT §S 


...Morley THE MICE IN COUNCIL............... Filby 
Ree er ere re Pinsuti 
EO ETT ae 

,,.... Archer WHERE ARE YOU GOING TO, 
MY PRETTY MAID.. .. . «+. Caldicott 


Mactarren PEASANT WEDDING MARCH, ... Soderman 


Bao ae ,. -Bennett 


1942 - NATIONAL CONTEST NUMBERS - 1942 


BAND 


CLASS B:—AU PAYS LORRAIN—Overture.........G. Balay 
PAX ET LABOR—Overture. . . 
CLASS D:—THE GOLDEN CENTURY—Over....Mayhew Lake 
OVERTURE COURAGEOUS . 
OLYMPIA—Overture ....... 
a EROTIK (Love Poem):.... 
b SPANISH DANCE......... 


MIXED CHORUS—UNACC. (Easy) 
Behold A Host Arrayed In White (PS8) 
Arr. Lundquist 
MIXED CHORUS—UNACC. (Medium) 
The Good Soil (PS2) . Arr. Tapp-Haywood 
MIXED CHORUS—ACC. (Easy) 
Bell Chorus (C1508)............Flotow 
Blessed Be the Dawning (V7). .Kernell 
Hymn to Diana (C1503)........Gluck 
Prayer (C1505) ..,. .... Humperdinck 
Song of the Dawn (C1507) Saint-Saens 
MIXED CHORUS—ACC. (Medium) 
Ave Verum Corpus (C1500)... .Mozart 


of all! 


Now available: “MARTHA” — "CARMEN" — "FAUST" — 


..«..-Gabriel Pares 





In each of these unique works the most 
important music of the opera has been 
selected and woven together for a con- 
tinuous fifteen minutes’ performance’ 
All parts are within practical range, 


yet nothing has been detracted from 
the general effectiveness. 


Concertized Opera offers pretentious 
performance material within the reach 


...Floyd J. St. Clair 
gigas ]. S. Zamecnik 
te ema * E. Grieg 
ee M. Moszkowski 


CHORAL 


MIXED CHORUS—ACC. (Difficult) 
Chorus of Barbarians (C1516) Borodin 


MALE CHORUS (Easy) 
The Cossacks (0181)...... Van Norman 
Lost In London Town (1002). ..Mitchell 
Sing Me A Chantey With A 
Yo-Heave-Ho (0184).......Wellesley 
Song of the Fisher-Boats (0109) 
Zamecnik 


MALE CHORUS (Medium) 


Give Me A Ship and A Song (0210) 
Kellogg 
The Open Road (0188)... ...Zamecnik 









“THE MIKADO" 


{Orchestrations are also published) 


Copies Sent “On Approval” for Examination 


SAM FOX PUBLISHING COMPANY 


RCA BUILDING, RADIO CITY, NEW YORK e THE ARCADE, CLEVELAND, O. 


CLASS D:—MARCHE CLASSIQUE.... 
PRAYER (From “Haensel and Gretel’) 





ORCHESTRA 
CLASS B:—PIQUE DAME—Overture........... Fr. von Suppe 
CLASS C:—MARCHE HONGROISE........ 
ENTRANCE AND MARCH OF THE PEERS 


Hector Berlioz 


Arthur Sullivan 
....C. M. Von Weber 


E. Humperdinck 


SMALL ENSEMBLES (Easy) 
Tom, Tom, The Piper's Son (1003) High 


FEMALE CHORUS (Easy) 


Cradle Song (0201)........: -. Brahms 
Forest Hymn (PS13)............ Klemm 
Hope (Base) .......: Petes Powell 


FEMALE CHORUS (Medium) 
Colors (PS12) ey .....-.Klemm 
Twilight Interlude (PS3)... ..Reynard 

BARITONE SOLO (Easy) 


Sing Me A Chantey With A 
Yo-Heave-Ho ...:....... «Wellesley 














































These Ate Your Bost Bays 4: Band Books| 


AMERICA SWINGS Band Book 






12 famous rhythm tunes and 4 
lively medleys. Enthusiastically 
praised as the most diversified 
band book! 


ae. 


STRIKE UP THE BAN 


D! 

















The Champion Band Book! 


*CONTENTSe 


Darktown Strutters’ Ball 
I’m An Old Cowhand 
Parade Of The Champions 
Blowin’ The Blues 

A Girl In Every Port 

A Horse A-Piece 
Schnitzelbank 

My Bonnie 


Tiger Rag 
China Boy 
Goofus 
Runnin’ Wild 
Gay Nineties 
Land 0° Cotton 
Evening Star 
Collegian 





STRIKE UP THE BAND Band Book 


*CONTENTS. 


Diane Navy Victory March 
Charmaine Good Night Sweetheart 
Blue Danube Stompin’ At The Savoy 
Anchors Aweigh Sing, Sing, Sing 

Loch Lomond Rose Room 

Sleep Pagan Love Song 


Marches,waltzes, swing rhythms Whispering Singin’ In The Rain 
and medleys, Doll Dance Marching Along Together 
‘and 11 others 








First time in band book form! 
15 favorite band marches 
featured on all occasions. 


*CONTENTSe 


K-K-K-Katy 

Blaze Of Glory 

Old Faithful 

Yale Boola 

Liberty Lads 

Yankee Grit The Winning Fight 

Anchors Aweigh — Love And Glory 
Goodbye Broadway, Hello France ! 


Blaze Away 
Second Regiment 
Uncle Sammy 
My Maryland 
Over There 


Full Instrumentation Available Each Book 35c Conductor Book 60c 
¢ WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG « 
At Your Dealer, Or Direct 
Educational Department 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION . 152 W. 52nd St., New York 


Sales Distributor for Robbins Music Corporation « Leo Feist, Inc. © Miller Music, Inc. 
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Notes from the News 





“Hemisphere Solidarity” is the title 
of Pamphlet No. 13 in the Education 
and National Defense Series being pre- 
pared and published by the United 
States Office of Education. In twenty- 
three pages and numerous illustrations 
this attractive slick-paper pamphlet con- 
stitutes a “Teacher’s Guide on Inter- 
American Relations—With Special Ref- 
erence to Latin America.” Written es- 
pecially for use in senior high schools, 
this guide embraces three parts—‘‘Meth- 
ods of Teaching Hemisphere Solidarity,” 
“Suggested Outline of Problems and Ac- 
tivities,” “Sources of Information.” The 
last comprises a bibliography for Part 
II and a reference list for additional 
reading. Titles of the smaller sections 
are provocative: “Live and Let Live,” 
“Bread and Jam,” “No Two Alike,” 
“Isms and Ideas,” “Heroes and Holi- 
days,” “Songs without Words—Advanc- 
ing the Arts,” “The Great Ditch,” etc. 
Under such titles are treated such sub- 
jects as government, welfare, business, 
cultural kinship, communication, and 
topics relating to individual nations. 
For each of these the author proposes 
study problems and class activities, de- 
signed to acquaint both teachers and 
pupils with the significant factors in- 
volved in wholesome Latin-American re- 
lationships. The publication was writ- 
ten by C. C. Crawford, University of 
Southern California, in codperation with 
Office of Education specialists. “Not the 
educational meal, but the pantry from 
which a meal can be prepared,” is the 
author’s characterization of the pam- 
phiet. 

Five other pamphlets in the series 
are currently available. The price of 
each is 15¢c; a discount of 25 per cent is 
allowed on single orders of 100 or more. 
Orders should be sent to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


School and College Civilian Morale 
Service, set up by the Office of Educa- 
tion, has mailed copies of “How to Par- 
ticipate” to educational leaders, librar- 
ians and civic groups. Commissioner of 
Education John W. Studebaker says, 
“We expect to see forums and discus- 
sion groups doubled and trebled in every 
community. Let’s call these meetings 
‘Freedom’s Forums’ ‘ where free 
Americans get to the roots of their 
problems with respect for facts and 
without hysteria.” For information write 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 


Educational Policies Commission has 
published “Education and the Morale of 
a Free People,” a booklet giving detailed 
suggestions for extending democracy in 
action and developing competent citizen- 
ship. “Rely chiefly on educational meas- 
ures and established educational agen- 
cies for the development of civilian 
morale,” the booklet recommends. “Ab- 
stain from high-pressure methods. The 
American people cannot be ‘sold’ on mor- 
ale by endorsements from prominent 
people, by prizes and favors, cr by dec- 
orations on coat-lapels. The educational 
job has to be done first and if it is done 
well, the extrinsic stimulants of morale 
will scarcely be necessary.” Order from 
Educational Policies Commission, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
(10c a copy; discounts on quantities). 


Herman Trutner, Jr., was appointed 
supervisor of vocal and instrumental 
music in the Oakland, Calif., schools to 
fill the vacancy left by the resignation 
of Glenn Woods, who has gone into busi- 
ness. 


Giuseppe Interrante, well known to the 
musical world as educational contact 
man and trade manager of G. Ricordi & 
Co., and as a former member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, died in 
New York on November 17. 
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| A THIS ISSUE goes to press the United States goes to war. After years “of uncertainty 
| and doubting,” of violent cleavages of opinion, of sordid verbal clashes, the Thing 

has happened. Overnight the country has put aside even the vestiges of its former 
disunity; overnight it has entered into the defense effort as one man, one mind. And we 
have been told to expect a long war, a difficult, uphill war. We have been assured that our 
nation will not stop at mere defense, in its narrow sense. This is a struggle for the defense, 
not only of American lives and American territory, not only of American democratic philos- 
ophy in America, but for the defense and extension of political, social, and economic decency 
throughout the world. 

It is not that we want to impose our ideas on other peoples—willing or unwilling. 
What we want is to end the current international gangsterism that has made it increasingly 
impossible in recent years for anyone to choose or follow his own way of living. We, of 
course, believe in the essential goodness of the “American Way.” We believe that the world 

would be a better place if that way were more generally practiced. But we do not claim 

it is the only way; it is merely, to our way of thinking, the best plan that has yet been devised 
for enabling multitudes of imperfect beings to live together with a maximum of benefit and 
| a minimum of conflict. Nor do we believe that the way to extend any philosophy is to 
pound it into the other fellow’s head with the butt of a rifle. Therefore, we hesitated long 
with regard to this war—wiseiy or unwisely. And now the decision is taken out of our 
hands. Like all the other democracies we have been dealt the Axis’ answer to all questions 
having to do with common freedom and human dignity. 

They are a harsh and tragic answer—these bombs and these torpedoes. But—at the 
| risk of seeming at once cold-blooded and pollyannish—we venture to hope that at long | 
| last America has been stirred from her complacency about the principles on which she was | 

founded, that the stunning blow has served to dispel her cloudy thinking on the important 

issues of this day and era—now and for the time to come. | 

Every citizen has two big jobs: to serve the immediate defense needs of his country | 

in any and every way he can best be of use, and to serve the future of democracy by begin- 

ning now to strengthen its foundations in his own little cubicle. | 
The Music Educators National Conference believes that, as an organization, it can 
| best serve both immediate and future cause by continuing with stepped-up vigor its projects 
designed to generate and fortify unity—in and among the Americas. When taken in all 
their many facets, the American Unity Through Music project and its subsidiary, the Music 
for Uniting the Americas program, are broad enough to embrace a large portion of all that 
it is possible for a professional, voluntary organization such as ours to do, both for the 
present wartime necessity and the future peacetime rehabilitation of man and reorientation 
of thinking. Our principal concern, therefore, will be—without losing sight of art for art’s 
sake—to tie in our personal bent and our professional activities with the vastly important 

behind-the-lines defense. As an official in the federal arts program said many months ago, 

it is not possible to go out to defend a way of living and expect to find it waiting for you 

when you come back. It is our job to see that it is here for those who come back—not just | 

waiting, but growing in soundness and in practice. 

If our faith in the tenets of our democracy is sincere, and if our belief in the philosophy | 
of music education is well founded, our course is clear. 
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ue AMERICAS—stretching from Iceland to Tierra del 

Fuego, from arctic to antarctic, spanning the equator ; 
peopled with descendants of the aborigines and of the 
several racial and many national groups stemming from 
the other hemisphere; with cultures as varied as their 
geography; with resources in apparent and potential 
abundance—this is the Americas. 

A simple obelisk of native stone stands near Rugby, 
North Dakota, marking the geographic center of North 
America—the center of North America almost at our 
northern boundary—we are closer to South America 
than I thought! Furthermore, a substantial slice of the 
South American continent lies in the northern half of 
the hemisphere. Location is relative: by comparison, 
distances shrink; perspective is established by compari- 
son. It is fascinating to. play with the thought that two 
poles marking the centers of North and South America 
would not be so far apart after all—and poles marking 
the centers of the United States and South America 
would be even closer together. 

Music takes an important place among the threads of 
cultural relationship, less obstructed by differences in 
language, social status, religion, than some others—a 
common ground for the meeting of ideas. We have im- 
bibed freely from the music storehouses of other conti- 
nents—so have our neighbors to the south and north. 
We have sought musical expression of our own, some- 
times haltingly, but always genuine—so have our neigh- 
bors. We like to be judged, not alone as a melting pot 
of musical ideas, but for our own native contribution to 
the art—so do our neighbors. We have our folk music, 
art music, and the music of tin-pan alley—so do our 
neighbors. 

Anyone making a serious search for authentic Latin- 
American music meets initial discouragement in two 
respects: first, the confusion created by tin-pan alley’s 
promiscuous use of the intriguing rhythms of Spanish- 
American music, with very few native South American 
composers represented ; second, the impossibility of dis- 
cerning the extent of continental European influence in 
the art music of South America. But the same is true of 
our own American music. Our heritage represents a 
commingling of Nordic, Latin, Asiatic, and African 
strains. Theirs is much the same, with greater emphasis 
on the Latin (Spanish) and African. Can we be sure of 
finding pure nationalism anywhere? Possibly only in 
folk music. Can we accept Latin-American music as 
genuine simply when it is written by native composers, 
whether they express their musical ideas through a na- 
tional idiom or not? Yes, we can; in fact, there is no 
alternative. Furthermore, it is not necessary for music 
to be strongly national in feeling to form a basis for 
international understanding. 

Commercial interests have provided us with consider- 
able of the café type of Latin-American music, but little 
authentic folk or art music has been made available. Un- 
der the sponsorship of the office of the Codrdinator of 
Inter-American Affairs and the Department of State, 
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Music jor Umtne the Americas 


J. LEON RUDDICK 


President, North Central Division, Music Educators National Conference 








the Pan American Union, through its Division of Inter- 
American Music, is conducting a research and educa- 
tional project, which will bring together authentic folk 
and art music from its twenty-one member republics. 
An M.E.N.C. committee* was invited to act in an ad- 
visory relationship in selecting music suitable for edu- 
cational purposes. From a list of some three thousand 
titles, music consultants of the Pan American Union 
selected a few dozen, which were submitted to the 
M.E.N.C. committee for the final choice of music suit- 
able for school use. Music for the elementary level and 
for high school and college vocal groups, bands, orches- 
tras, instrumental and vocal ensembles was reviewed. 
Through this procedure music educators will have a 
limited list of vocal and instrumental music of Latin 
America, carefully selected for use in the classroom, 
with dramatic productions, and for concert purposes. 
Works of composers now unknown, many of them con- 
temporary, will take their place as representatives of 
Latin-American music and emissaries of good will. 


We can recognize interesting parallels in the develop- 
ment of music in the Americas. The dependence on 
Europe for training and precept, the groping for a na- 
tional style, some use of folk materials in art forms, 
strong use of rhythmic resources, technique in various 
stages of maturity—the picture is similar in North and 
South America. We may know that our music is more 
highly developed, that there is more widespread use of 
music in the United States, that public school music, as 
we know it, is not prevalent in South America, that some 
efforts of Latin-American composers seem very simple 
and direct, but we must take their music for what it is— 
the expression of a people or the voice of art in neighbor- 
ing republics, each another of the Americas. Of this lam 
sure: acquaintance with real Latin-American music is 
not only an interesting experience, but should be a part 
of the normal background of every teacher of music in 
North America. Who can forecast the effect of natural 
integrative forces set in motion through music? 

Speaking of integration—that intangible force which 
strengthens personality, individually and collectively, in 
the classroom or in the body politic—if we waive for the 
moment the controversial aspects of planned integration, 
it is obvious that extension of the materials of instruc- 
tion to include the Latin-American will be valuable. In- 
ter-subject cooperation and service will be enriched: 
social science, language, dramatics present obvious op- 
portunities. Educational unity through music is always 
an arresting thought, more modestly expressed as service 
to education through music. Let the thought find ex- 
pression where it will, naturally, without weakening it 
by overzealous promotion. 


It is to be expected that such names as Heitor Villa- 
Lobos, Alberto Nepomuceno, J. Octaviano, and Oscar 


*Under the direction of Charles Louis Seeger, Chief of the Division of 
Music, Pan American Union, Henry Cowell and Richard Franko Goldman 
served as music consultants in the selection of music to be submitted to 
the M.E.N.C. committee composed of Glenn Gildersleeve, Richard Grant, 
A. R. McAllister, Lorrain Watters, and J. Leon Ruddick. 
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Lorenzo Fernandez, of Brazil; Isabel Aretz-Thiele, of 
Argentina; Uribe Holguin, of Colombia; Pedro Elias 
Gutiérrez, of Venezuela; Theodoro Valcarcel, of Peru; 
Amadeo Roldan, of Cuba; and R. Castillo of Guatemala, 
will be known to teachers and pupils of our schools and 
colleges as representative composers of the other Amer- 
icas. With the help of musicologists, additions to this 
list will be made as a consequence of careful research by 
qualified persons. In addition, typical and authentic folk 
music will be brought to the United States through the 
mediums of recording and transcription, to increase the 
meager amount now available. Music of each Latin- 


American country, indigenous, representative, identified 
as to type and purpose, is needed for educational uses 
here. Are we ready to receive it sympathetically, use it 
wisely, accept it gratefully? This is more important, at 
the moment, than to urge the use of our music as a 
medium of good will in the other Americas. Other 
Americans must make their own choice of music for 
their own purposes, a choice that no doubt will reflect 
reciprocal interest, if our own interest in real, rather 
than pseudo, Latin-American music develops as it should. 
It is more than a gesture of good will. Can it mean Amer- 
ican Unity Through Music? 


Editorial Accents 


F ALL the features which promise to make the 

Milwaukee biennial (see pages 30-31) an epochal 
event in the history of music education, none is more 
challenging or meaningful than the announcement that 
the Milwaukee Public Schools will give the premiére of 
Free Men—The Drama of American Democracy, a 
musicodramatic production based .on the Educational 
Policies Commission book by George S. Counts, The 
Education of Free Men in American Democracy. In 
these days, when much attention is devoted to the im- 
plications of the American Unity Through Music move- 
ment, there is double significance in the Commission’s 
invitation to the M.E.N.C. to assume responsibility for 
preparing a dramatization of the book which could be 
adapted for production by schools all over the United 
States. Through this medium, the Educational Policies 
Commission believes that millions of people will re- 
ceive the wholesome, much needed message of The 
Education of Free Men, which, although already in the 
best-seller class for its field, can neither reach nor have 
the desired impact on the general public through cir- 
culation of the book alone. 

The M.E.N.C. committee and the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission are convinced that the production of 
Free Men at the Milwaukee convention will be followed 
by presentations in communities, large and _ small, 
throughout the land. Indeed, it is in anticipation of 
such wide-spread performance that the Free Men script 
has been made with a view toward adaptability for use 
in schools of any size, regardless of the extent of phys- 
ical equipment, personnel, and other facilities. 

® 

PON THE recommendation of the Advisory .Com- 
U mittee on Music of the. Department of State, the 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs has completed 
arrangements whereby the Music Educators National 
Conference shall be responsible for inviting several out- 
standing South American music educators to visit the 
United States next spring. The visitors will attend the 
Milwaukee biennial, where, in addition to learning first- 
hand about this country’s extensive music education pro- 
gram, they will conduct school music students in a 
special program to be broadcast from the stage of the 
Auditorium on March 30. Transmitted over short wave 
as well as over one of the national networks, the pro- 
gram will reach the students and countrymen of the 
visitors from South America. Included in the itinerary 
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- of the Conference’s guests will be numerous other cities 


where they will gain a complete picture of typical school 
music systems throughout the United States, on ele- 
mentary, high school, college, and teacher-training levels. 
Their schedule will also cover meetings with manufac- 
turers and publishers in the music field. 

This significant project is undertaken as part of 
the Music for Uniting the Americas program of the 
M.E.N.C. working in conjunction with the Government 
agencies named above and in cooperation -with the Pan 
American Union. A related scholarship project will 
enable a specially selected group of South American 
students and young teachers to enroll in the music edu- 
cation courses of a number of leading teacher-training 
institutions in the United States. 

® 

— LoweEtt Mason Sesquicentennial Celebration will 

feature three specific events on January 8, 1942, 
sponsored jointly by the M.E.N.C., the Hymn Society 
of America, and the Commission on Worship of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America. 
In the early afternoon will be a service at Mason’s grave 
in Rosedale Cemetery, Orange, New Jersey. To com- 
memorate his prodigious contributions to music in the 
schools and churches, a suitably inscribed bronze tablet 
will be set into the monument that marks his burial 
place. A memorial service will follow immediately at 
Highland Avenue Congregational Church, of which 
Mason was a founder, deacon, and precentor (see page 
24). The Lowell Mason Dinner will be held in the 
evening at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, 
sponsored by the In-and-About New York City Music 
Educators Club (see page 58). 

To aid in arranging local events, and to spread knowl- 
edge of Lowell Mason’s life and achievements, three 
publications have been prepared for general circulation. 
The Hymn Society is distributing an authoritative bio- 
graphical sketch written by Henry Lowell Mason, and a 
commemorative church service prepared by the Rev. 
William Chalmers Covert. The latter includes a number 
of Mason’s best-known hymn tunes, accompanied by 
brief historical notes.. The M.E.N.C. has published in 
pamphlet form five of Mason’s school songs, selected by 
a committee of music educators.* 


1Copies may be obtained from the Commission on Worship, 297 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. The price of the biographical sketch is 15c a copy, post- 
paid; of the service, $1 a hundred, postpaid. 

2 Copies are obtainable from the Music Educators National Conference, 64 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, at 1c each in quantities of 25 or more, plus 10 per 
cent for postage and handling. 
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South American Music Ptlerimage 


JOHN W. BEATTIE anno LOUIS WOODSON CURTIS 


Il ECUADOR AND PERU 


N THE creation of Ecuador, nature has used prodigious 
ee fantastic designs. Majestic and venerable vol- 
canoes spring out of the mighty Andes like forest giants 
over-topping lesser trees, and snow-capped mountains 
are almost innumerable. Luxuriant tropical vegetation 
brings vivid color to the western coastal plain, while 
impenetrable jungles crowd the upper reaches of the 
Amazon in the east and south. Belying its name, which 
in Spanish means “equator,” Ecuador is far from pos- 
sessing the torrid climate one generally associates with 
equatorial regions, since the major portion of the coun- 
try lies high in the Andes, where days are mild and 
nights are cool the year round. Because of its geographic 
relation to the equator, days and nights are of equal 





























length, “running from six to six,” as one Ecuadorian 
quaintly puts it. 

Ecuador is a large country, covering about twice as 
much territory as all of New England. It has a popu- 
lation of three million, of which a very large percentage 
is Indian. While the Ecuadorian Indians have a culture 
of their own that is intensely interesting to the visiting 
tourist, they seem to have responded hardly at all to the 
white civilization that surrounds them. The fact that the 
Indian population so greatly outnumbers the white con- 
stitutes a serious problem for the government, which 
seeks to amalgamate its citizens into a single national 
unit. One is conscious of the colorful native life wher- 
ever one goes, whether it be in the Indian villages them- 
selves, on country 
roads, in market 
places, or even in his- 
toric Quito, the capi- 
tal. We went one 
Saturday, which is 
market day, to Oto- 
valo, a village some 
seventy-five miles from 
Quito, where we saw 
in all its brilliant ar- 
ray and movement an 
Indian fair in full 
swing. The costumes 
of both men and 
women were striking 
in design and dazzling 
in color, and the 
booths at which were 
displayed all sorts of 
native merchandise— 
fruits, vegetables, 
woolen textiles, silver 
trinkets, beads, bas- 
kets, felt hats, medicinal herbs, 
dye stuffs, chickens, and pigs— 
furnished us an opportunity to ob- 
serve the primitive business opera- 
tions of the Ecuadorian Indian. 

The lovely city of Quito is the 
capital of present-day Ecuador, 
just as it was once one of the 


Above: Danzantes celebrating the annual 
feast of Corpus Christi in the Chillo Valley 
near Quito. 


At left: Plaza de la Independencia, Quito. 
Mt. Pichincha in background, Ecuador’s 
Government Palace (right), the Cathedral 
(center-left). One of the many evidences of 
Quito’s aristocratic past and rich tradition 
which impress the visitors from the United 
States is this strikingly beautiful square. 
































At right: El Misti towers over Arequipa 
blooming in the desert. Second largest city 
in Peru, Arequipa is an oasis, with build- 
ings made of pink and white volcanic stone. 


Below: The Dance of the Weavers, per- 

formed by the Conjunto Folklorico Peruano, 

goes on the air oF the Radio Nacional, 
ma. 


capitals of the mighty Inca Em- 
pire, and later‘was the seat of the 
Spanish colonial government when 
the new world was pouring into 
the coffers of Spain its fabulous 
treasure of gold and silver. Quito’s 
wealth has long since disappeared, 
but the city contains many re- 
minders of its former splendor, 
its golden churches and _ stately 
government palaces, its 
spacious plazas and 
graceful arcades pro- 
claiming in no uncer- 
tain terms the glories 
of its aristocratic past 
and the richness of its 
tradition. Quito itself, 
more than nine thou- 
sand feet high, is built 
on a series of hills. 
Its streets are steep 
and narrow, but a 
stroll up these wind- 
ing ways is always re- 
warding in the views 
afforded of the city 
below and the moun- 
tain-encircled plain 
beyond. 

We were fortunate 
in Quito in the help 
we received from Act- 
ing United States Min- 
ister Gerald Drew. Mr. Drew, who knew in advance of 
our mission, enlisted at once the interest of Juan Gorrell, 
who, though not a musician himself, is active in promot- 
ing all sorts of musical enterprises in the Ecuadorian cap- 
ital. This young man is a New Englander by birth, the 
son of a well-known singer, Henry Gorrell, who, as 
Enrico Gorrelli, achieved significant success as an oper- 
atic artist in Europe and the United States and later as a 
voice teacher in Kansas City. Because of his North Amer- 
ican background, as well as his intimate acquaintance with 
people and things in Ecuador, Juan Gorrell proved a most 
valuable guide in our efforts to learn something of the 
musical life of Quito. One of the most important activities 
in which Mr. Gorrell is engaged is the recording of native 
Ecuadorian music. He has assembled a group of guitar 
players who have attained phenomenal artistry on their 
instruments under the leadership of Marco Tulio 
Hidrobo. This group, known as Los Nativos Andinos, 
has not only been heard on frequent international broad- 
casts, but, under Mr. Gorrell’s sponsorship, has made 
recordings for RCA-Victor. Since little Ecuadorian folk 
music has yet reached the publication stage, the avail- 
ability of this highly interesting music through recordings 
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seems particularly fortunate. Among the compositions 
recorded by Los Nativos Andinos are the typical Ecua- 
dorian musical forms known as the Sanjuanito, the 
Yaravi, the Bambuco, and the Pasillo. A larger group 
of Quito musicians, including in addition to Los Nativos 
Andinos a harpist, a violinist, and a singer, has also made 
Victor recordings, under the name of Grupo Tipico 
Castro. In addition to his valuable service in behalf of 
the indigenous music of Ecuador, Juan Gorrell fre- 
quently acts as an impressario, bringing world-famous 
artists to perform in Quito. 

We were disappointed to find that we had arrived in 
Quito just as the schools were closing for summer vaca- 
tion. While it was therefore impossible for us to visit 
any schools, we were privileged to meet the Minister of 
Education of the National Government, from whom we 
learned that there is little music education in Ecuador 
because funds are not available for music teachers’ sal- 
aries. That has not always been the case, but a recent 
law requiring the teaching of Latin and Greek in the 
secondary schools of the country has crowded music out 
of the curriculum, since few schools can afford to pay 
salaries to teachers of both classical languages and music. 
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Theoretically, music is still a required subject in the 
elementary schools, but it is doubtful whether much is 
offered beyond the rote singing of patriotic and popular 
songs. 

A definite course of music instruction, however, is be- 
ing included in the curriculum of the newly organized 
American school, the Colegio Norteamericano de Quito, 
which grew phenomenally in the first year of its ex- 
istence and by the excellence of its program won the 
support not only of the American colony and other for- 
eign groups, but that of representative Ecuadorian fam- 
ilies as well. The Colegio Norteamericano employs a 
well-trained music teacher who is giving the students the 
same type of musical experience they would get in a 
properly organized school in the United States. 

Like other countries of South America, Ecuador has 
its Conservatorio Nacional de Musica. We spent a pleas- 
ant morning visiting this institution. The director, Pedro 
Traversari, is a proficient musician and composer and 
heads a capable staff of teachers offering instruction in 
harmony, counterpoint, composition, and nearly all phases 
of applied music. Dr. Traversari also conducts a sym- 
phony orchestra of seventy players comprising faculty 
members and students of the conservatory and other pro- 
fessional and amateur musicians of Quito. At the time 
we listened to this group, it was rehearsing the Bruch 
violin concerto, furnishing the accompaniment for a vis- 
iting artist-violinist from Santiago de Chile. 

A musician highly respected in Quito is Padre 
Askunaga, organist at the Convento San Francisco and 
conductor of the famous Franciscan Choir, which is well 
beloved throughout Ecuador for its radio concerts. We 
waited a long time one morning in the lovely garden of 
the Monastery of St. Francis to have a few moments of 
conversation with the padre. We were unable to see 
him, however, because in addition to being the head mu- 
sician of the monastery he has many other duties, and 

so we had to be con- 
tent with hearing him 
play the organ and lis- 
tening to the singing 
of his choir in the 
Church of St. Francis 
on the following Sun- 
day. It is a handsome 
church, a treasury of 
Spanish colonial art, 
resplendent in gold 
leaf and with an altar 
of solid silver, a shrine 
worthy of Padre 
tip Askunaga’s great art. 

The dean of Quito’s 
musicians is Sixto 
a Duran, a composer of 
experience who is 
greatly interested in 
the scientific origin of 
folk music. His the- 


When an Otovalo Indian 

plays his rondador, the sound 

is like the pipes of Pan—or 
blowing on bottles. 





ory, based upon the commonly accepted laws of acous- 
tics, he explained to us at great length, demonstrating 
its plausibility by composing a short piece of music in 
accordance with its principles. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that although Ecua- 
dor until recent years has been isolated from the rest 
of the world, and therefore has had to rely upon its own 
musical resources, it nevertheless has led a fairly active 
musical life. Whether or not its musical opportunities 
will increase in the future depends to a great extent 
upon its future economic status. Ecuador is a poor na- 
tion, poorer than ever now that a blight has ruined its 
production of cacao, which formerly brought in con- 
siderable income. It is probable that new wealth will 
come to Ecuador with the completion of the Pan Ameri- 
can Highway, for with the influx of tourists that this 
great road will bring to all South America, additional 
revenue will make its way into government and private 
coffers, and with this added wealth will come increased 
cultural opportunities. Our pleasant experiences in Ecua- 
dor convinced us that no South American visitor should 
omit this fascinating country from his itinerary. 
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No country in South America has a more diversified 
charm than Peru. A land of sharp contrasts in geogra- 
phy, climate, products, and civilization, Peru is also rich 
in romance and tradition. Its population is seven million, 
its size almost that of the Republic of Colombia. Geo- 
graphically, the country divides itself into three zones. 
From the Pacific Ocean to the Andes stretches a long, 
narrow desert, broken by occasional river valleys—oases 
in which nestle the cities of the coast, including Lima, 
the nation’s capital. Beyond the desert and paralleling 
it, lies the wide plateau from which emerge three great 
ranges of the Andes, extending from north to south at 
an average height of 17,000 feet. Beyond the Andes and 
on their eastern slopes lies the fertile section known as 
the Montafia, a region heavily wooded and traversed by 
mighty rivers that eventually find their way to the Ama- 
zon. 

Peru is an ancient land, its origins hidden in the dim 
recesses of prehistoric time. Many evidences of a culture 
that long antedates the empire of the Incas are to be 
found in the upper valleys of the Andes, and when the 
Spanish conquistadores appeared on the scene, they dis- 
covered a flourishing civilization not only perfected by 
Inca efficiency, but mellowed by time itself. Francisco 
Pizarro and his men came in search of gold. They 
robbed Peru of its treasure, but they and those who fol- 
lowed gave in exchange a gracious way of life which 
colors even present-day existence in this Land of the 
Sun. This mingling of pre-Inca, Inca, and Spanish 
colonial civilizations contributes greatly to the charm of 
modern, progressive Peru. 

Lima, the City of the Kings, is a handsome and thriv- 
ing metropolis of 300,000 inhabitants. It has been called 
the Aristocrat of the Continent, and strolling through its 
two great squares—the modern Plaza San Martin and 
the ancient Plaza de Armas—driving along its spacious 
avenues, visiting its magnificent churches and public 
buildings, one is conscious of a quiet dignity that jus- 
tifies the title. While Lima treasures her vivid past, she 
has welcomed and assimilated modern modes of life more 

















successfully than many other Latin-American capitals. 
This is particularly noticeable in her newer buildings, 
which have utilized the principles of modern architecture 
in such a way as not to contrast too strangely with the 
graceful lines and symmetry of Spanish colonial. 

In our professional activities in Lima, our greatest 
help came from Gertrude Hanks, director of the Colegio 
Norteamericano, also known as the Lima High School 
for Girls. Miss Hanks not only received us graciously 
when we visited her own institution, but acted as sponsor 
of our visitation of Lima’s public schools. The Colegio 
Norteamericano, which has the reputation of being one of 
the best private schools on the continent, has an excellent 
staff of teachers and serves a large student body of girls 
ranging in grade from the kindergarten to senior high 
school and representing seventeen nationalities. The stu- 
dents receive regular class instruction in music, and 
many of the boarding students study piano privately. 
Miss Hanks is aware of the educational importance of 
music and looks forward to an expansion of her music 
program as soon as facilities permit. 

It was in the attractive auditorium of the Colegio 
Norteamericano that we presented for the first time our 
demonstration of typical musical activities in the public 
schools of the United States. The demonstration con- 
sisted of showing colored motion pictures of musical 
activities in the Los Angeles city schools and the playing 
of phonograph recordings made by students in the 
schools of .Evanston, Illinois. Both the pictures and the 
phonograph records presented a comprehensive view of 
what is happening in music in the schools and colleges 
of our country, and included such items as second- and 
third-grade music lessons, elementary school orchestra 
activities, the rhythm band, the making of instruments, 
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Rehearsal for a “Desfile Escolar’ (school children’s parade). Students and 
teacher of the Colegio Nacional de Mujeres, “‘Rosa de Santa Maria”, Lima. 
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part-singing in the upper elementary school, creative mu- 
sic, choral activities in the junior and senior high school, 
a senior high school voice class, girls’ and boys’ glee 
clubs, an a cappella choir, a senior high school band, a 
college choir, woodwind and brass ensembles, and a col- 
lege band. The enthusiastic reception of the program by 
our large audience of children and adults made us realize 
that our pictures and recordings not only were an ef- 
fective means of demonstrating the music education pro- 
gram of schools in the United States, but also were of 
great value in showing the children of South America 
how the children of North America look and behave. 
This was the beginning of a series of demonstrations 
before South American children that finally resulted in 
our reaching an audience totaling many thousands. 
Through our offerings these young people gained new 
and wholesome ideas concerning their North American 
cousins—ideas quite different from the frequently dis- 
torted notions they had received from Hollywood movies. 

In addition to our activities at the Colegio Norte- 
americano, we visited some of the public high schools 
of Lima. The most important of these were the Colegio 
Nacional de Mujeres, “Rosa de Santa Maria,” an excel- 
lently staffed and well-equipped school for girls, and the 
Colegio Nacional de Nuestra Senora Guadelupe, a boys’ 
secondary school. The latter institution is the most ven- 
erable of all Lima’s public schools, having in 1940 cele- 
brated the one-hundredth anniversary of its founding. 
It occupies an enormous plant, covering two city blocks, 
has an enrollment of several thousand young men and 
a correspondingly large faculty. Though largely academic 
and scientific, its curriculum includes classes in music. 
We heard a large chorus of boys sing national and school 
songs, and were informed that there was also an orches- 
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tra, which, most unfortunately, we were unable to hear. 

Lima has a very active musical life, the chief feature 
of which is the series of concerts by the Nueva Orquesta 
Sinfonica de Lima, a recently organized but promising 
orchestral body under the direction of Teho Buchwald, 
a Viennese of fine musicianship and conductorial ability 
who has resided in South America for many years. The 
Radio Nacional del Peru is performing valuable service 
in broadcasting concerts of native music as well as folk 
and art music of other countries. We were privileged to 
attend a broadcast presented by a remarkable group of 
Indian musicians known as the Conjunto Folklorico 
Peruano, under the direction of its gifted leader, Moises 





Quito’s hills are backdrop for this view of patio 
and cloister of the Convento San Francisco. 


Vivanco. The instruments employed by this 
organization, in addition to violins, clarinet, 
and drums, included a strangely constructed 
harp, a double flute, pipes of Pan, a ram’s 
horn, and primitive percussion instruments 
such as gourds and rattles. The music, built 
on the pentatonic scale, was irregular in meter 
and rhapsodic in melodic content. A colora- 
tura soprano with a phenomenal range par- 
alleled at an interval of an octave—sometimes 
two octaves—the now impassioned, now mel- 
ancholy phrases voiced by the violin and 
rustic flute. This music had an authentic 
quality quite different from that which char- 
acterizes much of the so-called Peruvian folk 
music, which, seems, in the last analysis 
to be only rather cheap popular music us- 
ing the more common dance rhythms of the 
country. 

Peru, like other South American countries, 
has been generous in sheltering European po- 
litical and war émigrés. Among the distin- 
guished Old World musicians who have re- 
cently come to Lima is Alexander Koseleff, 
who has acted as guest conductor of the 
Nueva Orquesta Sinfonica de Lima and who, 
upon the invitation of the government, has 
made a valuable study of music education in 
Peru. It was Mr. Koseleff who afforded us 
our most interesting musical experience in 
Lima by taking us to the home of Rosa 
Mercedes Morales, a composer of extraordi- 
nary natural and spontaneous talent. Sefiora 
Morales has glorified the typical dance songs of Peru 
and the cries of the Lima street vendors by investing 
them with rich but authentic harmonies, adding to their 
poignancy through strong accentuation of their complex 
and fascinating rhythms. She played for us by the hour, 
ably assisted in this impromptu concert by Sefiorita Lu- 
crezia Serria, a coloratura soprano who has been heard 
on N.B.C. programs originating in New York. The pos- 
sessor of a beautiful voice and charming personality, 
Sefiorita Serria is a skillful interpreter of the music of 


Palacio del Gobierno, Peru. The Palacio was the 
scene of the Pan American Conference which met 
in Lima in 1938. 
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her country. As the evening wore on, Sefiora Morales’ 
gifted daughter, Clementina, and a young operatic tenor, 
Edmondo Pizarro, joined the group of performers, sing- 
ing and dancing for us Sefiora Morales’ captivating ver- 
sion of the Peruvian dance-song, the Cueca. Before the 
party was over, everyone in the aristocratic Morales 
salon, including the North American visitors, was sway- 
ing to the irresistible rhythm of the music, clapping his 
hands, snapping his fingers, and slyly executing in his 
own corner the improvised steps of the Cueca. The eve- 
ning at the home of Sefiora Morales and her distin- 
guished lawyer husband will remain long in our recol- 
lection as one of the highlights of our trip, memorable 
not only because of its musical interest, but also because 
of the gracious hospitality extended to us. We expe- 
rienced many examples of South American courtesy 
during our tour, but none that exceeded in warmth and 
apparent sincerity the hospitality of the family Morales. 

Lima is the home of the Universidad de San Marcos, 
oldest institute of higher learning in the western hemis- 
phere. Founded in 1551, San Marcos antedates our own 
Harvard by some years, although there have been several 
periods when San Marcos was closed for one reason or 
another. Our visit to the Universidad de San Marcos 
was uneventful, since an influx of students from the 
United States who were registering for the “winter ses- 
sion” completely occupied the time and interest of the 
administrative officers whom we had hoped to interview. 
We strolled about the quadrangles or open courts, peered 
into classrooms and lecture halls, and saw superficial 
evidence of the type of activities characteristic of aca- 
demic seats the world over. 

Peru’s second city in population and importance is 
Arequipa. Situated in the south, in the midst of a desert- 
like plateau—which here becomes a fertile oasis, thanks 
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to the mountain streams that find their way across the 
arid waste from nearby peaks—Arequipa possesses a 
quiet serenity in keeping with its name, which in the 
Indian tongue means “place to rest.” Three great vol- 
canoes form a dramatic backdrop to the tranquil little 
city. Of these, E/ Misti is best known to the outside 
world and most beloved by the Arequipefios. Rising to 
a height of 19,166 feet, it completely dominates the land- 
scape and stands sentinel over the city below, all pink 
and white from the volcanic stone of which it is built— 
stone taken from the sides of E/ Misti itself. We found 
comfortable lodging at the Quinta Bates, a pension as 
famous among South American travelers as the city in 
which it is located. The Quinta, with its lovely garden 
full of flowers and sunshine, is presided over by “Tia” 
Bates, a little white-haired lady who has spent almost 
forty of her more than sixty years in South America at 
the Quinta. Having been hostess to almost every dis- 
tinguished traveler on the west coast of South America, 
Tia has a guest book reading like a Social Register or 
a “Who’s Who” in science, literature, music, art, and 
the stage. 

The unique and charming personality of Tia Bates is 
reflected in the atmosphere of her little hotel, so that the 
temptation was strong to remain secluded behind the 
Quinta’s walls, sitting comfortably in the sunshine and 
enjoying the quiet charm of the garden. It wasn’t long, 
however, before we found ourselves in the classroom, our 
curiosity piqued by some casual comment we had heard 
about the schools in the neighborhood. We went first to 
a boys’ private school conducted by the religious order of 
the Christian Brothers. Here we were courteously es- 
corted through the school by a young English padre, who 


The wistful-faced lamas and Wagnerian clouds 
are high in the Andes, Peru. 

















stopped long enough in his own room to have the boys 
sing some songs in English for us. The boys sang those 
English songs with such sweet soft voices, in contrast to 
those they used when they later sang some of their own 
Peruvian music, that we were amazed. We wondered 
whether the padre had not been a bit homesick for his 
native England when he taught those songs to his little 
charges in far-off Arequipa, and whether something of 
his nostalgia had not crept into their hearts and voices. 
On another occasion we visited Arequipa’s /nstituto 
Nacional, a large public high school for boys, which had 
only recently moved into its fine new building. We 
heard no music there, but were told that the boys were 
receiving instruction in music fundamentals and that 
regular voluntary classes in music appreciation were in- 
cluded in the school program. 

We spent an interesting evening at the Universidad 
de Arequipa as guests of the faculty at a special con- 
vocation called for the purpose of awarding honorary 
degrees to three distinguished North Americans. Of 
these three—Isaiah Bowman, President of Johns Hop- 
kins University, Arthur H. Compton, physicist from the 
University of Chicago, and Lincoln Ellsworth, Antarctic 
explorer—only Dr. Bowman was present, inasmuch as 
Dr. Compton had already left Peru for the return jour- 
ney to America and Lincoln Ellsworth had embarked 
upon an expedition of his own, involving the ascent of 
El Misti. President Bowman, a geographer of interna- 
tional fame, delivered the address of the evening, one 
having to do with cartography, and it was attentively 
listened to by the academic audience. 

Our most rewarding experience in the way of school 
visits in Arequipa resulted from our chance attendance 
at a program presented by the boys of the Centro Escolar 
Montevideo, an elementary school, in celebration of the 
Peruvian Independence Day, July 28. Seeing a gaily 
bedecked patio as we passed the school’s open door, we 
ventured in and were cordially welcomed by the school’s 
director, José Carlos Bernedo Malaga, who explained 
the purpose of the decorations and invited us to return 
later for the program. The celebration was held in the 
open patio, where each grade in turn paid tribute to 
Peruvian independence and to the heroes, San Martin 
and Bolivar, who had brought that independence. There 
were patriotic songs, declamations, and dialogues, each 
one closing with a “Viva El Peru,” hoarsely echoed by 
the entire student body. The program finished with a 
short discourse by one of the faculty members on the 
real meaning of patriotism. It was a thoughtful and 
moving statement which had a special interest for us, 
since it referred to the United, States as one of the west- 
ern nations that had declared or won its independence 
in the month of July. 

We helped further to celebrate Peruvian independence 
when two days later we stood on the steps of the great 
Cathedral of Cuzco and watched for an hour the school 
children of the town parade in honor of their country’s 
birthday. Eight thousand strong, children of all ages 
participated in this desfile escolar, marching to the music 
of a stationary military band, encircling the Plaza de 
Armas and disappearing into a side street at one corner. 
Each school, in its own distinctive uniform, was accom- 
panied by its staff of teachers, priests and nuns marching 
with their groups as resolutely as the other instructors. 
Red and white Peruvian flags and a myriad of school 
banners gave color to the spectacle, while an occasional 
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school band, as it passed by with a fanfare of its own, 
assumed the task of furnishing the music for the march, 
relieving temporarily the military band of its long-drawn- 
out and monotonous assignment. 

In the three days we were at Cuzco we explored as 
thoroughly as we could that wonderful center of Inca 
civilization. Cuzco is the archaeological capital of South 
America. Here was the seat of the great Inca Empire, 
here occurred some of the most stirring events of the 
Spanish conquest. 

Cuzco itself is full of interest for the antiquarian. 
High on a plateau to the north of the city are the ruins 
of Sacsahuaman, a fortress which commanded the valley 
below. Built with three semi-circular walls of granite, 
it must have been an impregnable barrier to invasion. 
Some of the stones are of huge proportions, weighing 
several tons each. How they were quarried by people 
without iron tools, transported over mountains and rivers 
without beasts of burden, fitted together with great ac- 
curacy and laid without mortar is something of a 
mystery. Within the city are narrow streets enclosed on 
either side by Inca masonry, which served as foundations 
for the superimposed Spanish structures. The circular 
wall in the Temple of the Sun, now part of a Francis- 
can monastery, is a marvel of Inca workmanship. In 
the nearby villages of Pisac, Ollantaytambu, and 
Urubamba are other evidences of the Inca civilization 
which in many respects was a model of authoritarian 
government. Sixty miles below Cuzco, on a rocky cliff 
2,000 feet above the Urubamba River lie the ruins of 
fabulous Machu Picchu, the lost city of the Incas, whose 
glories, scenic and archaeological, defy description. The 
trips by auto and rail through the valleys and over 
mountain passes in the Peruvian Andes would have been 
worth while for their scenic grendeur alone. With their 
combination of scenic and historic interest, they repre- 
sent memorable experiences. 

Although our stay in Peru was brief, we were there 
long enough to learn of the great natural resources of 
the country. The abundance of oil, copper, and other 
minerals points to a potential wealth as yet only partially 
realized. With more extensive development of these 
commodities will come an improved national economy, 
which in turn promises good things to come for the 
cultural advancement of the country. As in Ecuador, 
the completion of the Pan American Highway will help 
greatly to augment the Peruvian income. With increased 
financial security, it is expected that the artistic life of 
the people will be greatly stimulated. With the admirable 
and substantial beginning already made, Peru’s musical 
future seems assured. 

[Nore: Readers interested in studying the Indians of 
the high Andes and their culture may find helpful in- 
formation in: History of the Conquest of Peru, by 
W. H. Prescott; Travels in Peru, by E. G. Squier; 
Explorations and Excavations of Machu Picchu, by 
Hiram Bingham; /ncas of Peru, by Sir Clements Mark- 
ham; Ancient Civilizations of the Andes, by Philip 
Ainsworth Means; “In the Wonderland of Peru,” by 
Hiram Bingham, National Geographic Magazine, April 
1913.] 


[The third installment of ‘‘South American Music Pilgrimage” will 
appear in the February JouRNAL. Illustrations in this installment, 
in addition to those supplied by the authors, are from photographs 
loaned by the Pan American Union, United States Department of 
Agriculture, and Pan American Airways. The front cover illustra- 
tion (Bell Tower of the Church of San Francisco, Quito, Ecuador) is 
from a Panagra Photo.] 
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W HEN WE SPEAK of the South, we think of that ter- 
ritory bounded by the Mississippi River on the 
west, the Ohio River and Maryland state line on the 
north, the ocean and gulf on the east and south. In this 
vast area we have as musical a populace as that of any 
on the globe. The people are vitally interested in matters 
spiritual and in the expression of beauty. 

While it is true that the school curriculum in the South 
was practically frozen before school music and many 
other subjects were introduced into the offerings of the 
modern school, this does not mean that Southern people 
were uninterested in an enriched program of education. 
Aside from hereditary conservatism, there is also a very 
serious financial problem involved in the extension of 
educational services in the schools of the South. 

The three areas of education that are now receiving 
the most attention from our people are the health in- 
struction program, vocational education, music and the 
other arts. The defense program has brought to our 
attention the great needs in these fields. The large num- 
bers of selectees who have been rejected because of 
physical defects, the lack of trained shop workers to 
carry on the work necessary to promulgate a mechanized 
war, and the necessity for maintaining morale, both in 
the army and among the citizenry, have focused attention 
on the instructional work in our schools that will assist 
in eliminating these glaring deficiencies. 

The important place that music holds in building citi- 
zen morale is well established. There is an awareness 
of the need in this field as well as in the fields of health 
and vocational education, and a firm determination on 
the part of our people to meet the challenge and make 
more and better instruction in these areas available to 
all of the school population. The financial problem in- 
volved in making such instruction possible is a stagger- 
ing one, but it is no greater than the problem of securing 
wise and efficient leadership for the planning and carry- 
ing out of the work. In considering these problems it 
would seem advisable to expand our plans to include not 
only the elementary, secondary, and college levels of 
education, but also adult education. 

Since we are the teachers entrusted with the responsi- 
bility of bringing experiences in music to those who come 
under our influence, it may be well to discuss a few 
problems in our immediate field in our own locality. 

Here I would like to insert a word of warning. Music 
teachers must be more sensitive to the whole field of 
education and develop a real appreciation and under- 
standing of the other areas of learning, as well as a 
clear-cut knowledge of their own responsibility to the 
whole. Too many of us are prone to allow ourselves to 
be set apart from the total picture, so that we become a 
twig on the tree of education rather than one of its roots. 
In this matter we in the South have a decided advantage, 
for we may profit by the sad experiences of those who 
failed to build their music instruction within the total 
framework of the school program. In other words, the 
fact that we are able in so many instances to inaugurate 
music instruction in our schools gives opportunity to 
build music into the whole fabric of the curriculum. 
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We may, by careful study and cooperative planning, 
build our work in such a manner that it will touch all 
of the children in all of the schools, not only during a 
music period set aside for this work, but also in other 
fields of instruction. 

We may be able to establish special groups in band, 
choral, and orchestral work that will rank with the best 
in the nation (it can be said in all modesty that the South 
has already accomplished this in numerous schools), and 
at the same time carry on a teaching program that will 
develop listeners with keen appreciation of music out of 
the 80.or 90 per cent of those who are now neglected in 
many of our schools. 

In order to accomplish these aims, it is necessary that 
we have a body of teachers aware of the potentialities 
of music in the subject fields or classroom situations in 
which they teach. I have never come in contact with a 
good teacher who was unable to bring some very desir- 
able experiences and attitudes in music to those in her 
classes. With this in mind, practical in-service courses 
in music must be made available to those teachers who 
have not had the opportunity to take adequate courses 
in their college careers. The South is doing some out- 
standing work along this line, with results that are very 
gratifying in the way of increased interest in music and 
improved instruction. 

© 

One of the most serious difficulties confronting the 
music work in our schools is the timidity of the teachers 
of other subjects in providing their students with musical 
experiences. We in music have been somewhat responsi- 
ble for this state of affairs. We have taken a superior 
attitude in many cases and have made it plain by our 
actions that we feel we are the only ones capable of 
dealing with this mysterious, sacred art. We music 
teachers must be better trained in the general scheme of 
education and more humble in our dealings with those 
who are in a position to give us invaluable aid. The “all- 
out” success of our school music is dependent in no 
small degree upon the attitude and codperation of all 
teachers and administrators. 

Music clinics ; conferences of music teachers ; codpera- 
tive planning conferences attended by music teachers, 
classroom teachers, and administrators ; competitive mu- 
sic festivals ; special music camps and classes held in the 
summer; music conferences with school patrons and 
other laymen—all are being used to make our music edu- 
cation program more effective. 

The spirit of cooperation of our teachers, administra- 
tors, and patrons in working out ways and means of 
promoting and carrying on the music in our schools has 
been one of the joys of working in the South. We have 
not always reaped such flattering results, but we have 
profited by our mistakes. This writer has never found 
any group of teachers, administrators, or laymen who 
were unsympathetic with the inclusion of music in the 
school curriculum. On the other hand, many in these 
groups are in a sad state of confusion concerning de- 
sirable methods of providing music education. This con- 
fusion has led many administrators, with good cause, to 
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proceed with caution. Part of the confusion comes from 
a lack of understanding of the aims of music education. 
Many seem to labor under the impression that music is 
one thing and school music is something entirely differ- 


ent. For instance, in a three-room school, visited re- 
cently, the children were found enjoying their singing 
and their rhythm games and dances, learning to read 
music, and listening to interesting recordings. All three 
teachers were very careful to point out to us that no 
“school music” was ever taught in their school. 

The South is very fortunate in having many excellent 
teachers of piano and of other branches of applied music. 
These teachers are generous in giving assistance in our 
schools. Some school administrators feel that their re- 
sponsibility toward music in the schools has been ful- 
filled if an applied-music teacher is provided with a 
studio and the children wishing to study privately are 
permitted to do so during school hours. The inestimable 
value of the work these teachers are doing in the schools 
of the South is recognized by all, but here again there is 
some confusion in the minds of school people concerning 
the aims of school music. The answer to these problems 
is in the hands of the music leadership in our states and 
communities. Clear-cut thinking, practical assistance, 
and infinite patience on the part of music educators will 
do much to clarify this situation. 

In the South, as well as in other parts of the country, 
there has been an apparent conspiracy to keep adminis- 
trators from coming in contact with any of the fine arts 
in their undergraduate and graduate preparation. Most of 
our administrators are well prepared in academic subject 
matter and professional training, but the study required 
of them has contained few, if any, courses in music or 
the other arts. Too many teacher-training institutions 





omit music entirely from the work required of prospec- 
tive high school teachers. The required music study in 
the elementary-teaching curriculum is by and large woe- 
fully inadequate. Liberal arts colleges furnish many of 
the music teachers of our Southern schools. These grad- 
uates come into the schoolroom with very limited knowl- 
edge of how to interest children in music. Much has been 
done to correct these glaring shortcomings in our col- 
leges, but there still remains a very serious bottleneck 
in this area. 

In any discussion of the school situation in the South, 
we invariably come around to the matter of finances. 
Teachers’ salaries are low, money for school equipment 
is inadequate, and in most cases no cure is in sight for 
these ills. At this particular juncture in our national 
history, such a state of affairs places us in a rather des- 
perate plight. Unless all signs fail, the defense program 
of the country is destined to place a staggering burden 
on the taxpayers. In a situation like this the only re- 
course of the taxpayer is to insist that local taxes be 
kept at a minimum. This in turn calls for retrenchment 
in school outlay. Then follows the pruning process, 
where all unprotected twigs are clipped from the edu- 
cational tree. Without wishing to be unduly pessimistic, 
we feel that now is the time for all music teachers to 
evaluate their programs and make sure that they are 
doing work that is fundamental in the total scheme of 
education. 

The need for high civilian and military morale is 
paramount. We in music can make a significant con- 
tribution to the strengthening of this morale. Let us 
prove by our efforts that the curtailing of our school 
music program in a time of national emergency is both 
shortsighted and detrimental to the national welfare. 


Our Stinted Army Bands 


¢¢Q. HOW ME a good band and I'll show you a good 

S regiment.” Thus a top officer of the First Army, 
speaking off the record. But how many regiments have 
good bands? The reports of reliable persons, them- 
selves high-ranking men in the armed forces of our 
country, would bode ill for the quality of the majority 
of regiments, if the criterion of the First Army officer 
were a reliable gauge of military morale. Fortunately 
it is not, but the Army band situation is nevertheless one 
of our major defense problems. 

All this has been gone over before. In World War I 
General Pershing and his staff found United States 
Army bands inferior to those of France and Britain. 
Following a conference in which General Dawes and 
Walter Damrosch discussed with General Pershing the 
problems involved, recommendations were cabled to 
Washington—and acted upon. Recommendations have 
also been made in World War II, prior to America’s 
entry, but so far they have not taken effect. 

suilt up to forty-eight pieces following Pershing’s 
suggestions in 1918, the bands were again reduced to 
twenty-eight pieces in peacetime. They remain that 
size today. Not only are the bands far too small to be 
effective, but the entire setup is unconducive of desire 
on the part of our well-trained young musicians to con- 
tribute their musicianship to the Army service. Band 
leaders are still placed in the category of warrant of- 
ficers, a classification manufactured after World War I 
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to include enlisted men who had risen to the status 
of high temporary commissioned officers. There is no 
chance for advancement. Bandsmen are assigned the 
most menial duties, while little attention is paid to their 
abilities as musicians, their potentialities as morale 
builders, or to their own spirit. The result is that the 
general run of Army bands is so poor that excellent 
musicians—products of America’s great music educa- 
tion system—have been known to hide the fact that 
they could play an instrument, upon their induction into 
the armed forces. 

Inferior musical expression is no more excusable in 
the Army than inferior military preparation. Less- 
than-superior bands constitute an unfortunate public 
reflection not only upon our entire defense effort, but 
upon the character of the nation at large—a reflection that 
will not go unnoticed by Nazi and Fascist propagandists. 

Furthermore, inferior band units in the Army fail to 
provide the kind of musical experience our musically 
educated young musicians should have during their 
periods of military service. Of what use a potent music 
program in the schools, if even our Army and Govern- 
ment leaders refuse to take cognizance of its products? 

The trained musician is willing to forego his private 
and professional musical activities in order to serve his 
country. Let his country recognize his potential con- 
tributions to the first line of defense. 
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Destiny Knocks at Our Lory Tower 


LENEL SHUCK 


Director of Music Education, Fresno, California 


P ERHAPS THE TITLE of this paper is misleading. We 
music educators may have no ivory tower. But if we 
do, music education in America may be dangerously 
near a period of widespread contraction! Let us ex- 
amine a few sociological and political conditions bearing 
upon the economic basis of American life which must 
certainly have a far-reaching effect upon education. 

First, hardly a community in the land is without its 
poor. Recent research indicates that over 50 per cent 
of the total population of the United States is suffering 
from malnutrition. The scarcities of adequate housing 
and clothing parallel dietary deficiencies. I have seen 
evidence of these conditions in many areas of metropoli- 
tan cities ; in countless industrial cities where the homes 
are old frame firetraps and the occupants must walk 
along the sidewalks to be out of doors; in parts of the 
Central states, where the homes are less desirable than 
that depicted in the stage production of Tobacco Road; 
in many Southern states where some of the “poor 
whites” and colored people live in houses ranging down- 
ward from abandoned buildings of the Civil War period 
to burlap tents and piano boxes ; in the Near West where 
hundreds of people live in squalor in adobe huts valued 
at less than two hundred dollars new; in the Far West 
where “river rats” live along streams in cardboard huts, 
and “transients” frequent the valleys, living in aban- 
doned chicken houses, tents, and auto trailers, awaiting 
whatever seasonal employment becomes available. Yes, 
something is being done about these conditions despite 
the frequent remark, “Oh, the poor? They’re always 
with us.” But let us not forget that these efforts are 
making tremendous inroads on tax money. 

Second, we have an extensive defense program under 
way, costing even more. The program is inevitable, but 
if we are to see our music teaching profession clearly in 
the light of our ability to afford it in dollars and cents, 
we must bear in mind that defense spending is rapidly 
racing our national debt into astronomical figures. 
Somewhere at some time the piper must be paid, and 
he will not be a music educator. 

Third, the present inflationary period lowers the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar because of a rising price 
level. The continual increase in public, corporate, and 
private debt raises a serious question of just what the 
purchasing power of the greenback will be in years to 
come. I do not mean that this condition necessarily gives 
reason for panic. In my opinion, it does mean that we 
are rapidly entering into an era of price fixing and prior- 
ities which will have its effect upon the amount of money 
allocated for public school music. 

Fourth, as a result of government spending and gov- 
ernment control of prices, we may reasonably expect 
more and more government support of various social 
agencies which promote the welfare of the American 
people, including education. Why? Because wages in- 
variably lag behind prices. If the wage earner, who in 
the last analysis carries the heavy burden of any tax- 
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ation program, finds it difficult to pay his assessments, 
help must be forthcoming from his government in some 
form. This may mean only a redistribution of funds 
in proportion to the ability of communities to pay, but, 
as a corollary, it may lead to indirect control of the 
curricula of the nation by the government. How this 
may come about is illustrated by the Smith-Hughes Act, 
under which certain funds are earmarked for voca- 
tional education. It is not probable that music education 
will receive such support during the oncoming period of 
inflation. This national emergency may conceivably last 
for many years, either because of the continuance of 
World War II or as a result of the period of recon- 
struction that follows it. 

I am unwilling to grant the statement that school 
music in the lives of children is a luxury. Yet, the Con- 
gressional Act effective October 1, 1941, imposing a 10 
per cent tax on musical instruments, clearly indicates 
how music is regarded in some quarters during this 
dramatic period in world history. The budgets for the 
purchase of new musical instruments in some school 
systems have been reduced more than 50 per cent this 
year as compared with those of 1940-41. Other exam- 
ples are legion indicating that music education is often 
regarded as a luxury. It should not be too surprising 
to thoughtful individuals if both salaries and personnel 
are curtailed soon in some localities. 

Does this spell doom to our profession? Is our one 
hundred years of progress in American public schools 
to become a lost cause? Is our work again to be re- 
garded as a “fad and frill”? Does a technological world 
no longer desire or need to consider the great human 
values of music education? Does specialized training for 
streamlined efficiency mean that music must be only for 
the gifted? 

It is within the power of the music teaching profes- 
sion to answer these questions with an emphatic “No!” 
and to cause that reply to be fraught with significance. 
The burden rests upon us. The pragmatic method of 
democracy usually offers fair warning of impending ac- 
tion. It usually gets under way slowly. It usually 
“erinds exceedingly fine.” In this case we have been 
warned and the machinery has begun to operate, but the 
end result is yet unpredictable. It is within our power 
to change the set of some of the gears, to tighten certain 
screws, and to oil parts of the machinery so as to fashion 
the end result more to our liking. What must we have 
to accomplish these things ? 

(1) We need salesmanship. We music educators no 
longer dare to live in an ivory tower. We must come 
down to earth and redirect our energy and attention 
toward bringing about in the minds of citizens a greater 
awareness of the work we are doing in the public schools. 
This appertains to everyone in the community, not to 
parent-taxpayer alone. We must also sell our program 
to the pupils. We must have general. public support, 

CONTINUED ON PAGE SIXTY-FIVE 
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Lowell Mason, Modern Music Teacher 


MASON’S PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 


ARTHUR L. RICH 


Chairman, Department of Music, Catawba College, Salisbury, N. C. 


OWELL Mason is frequently named “the father of 
L public school music” because his efforts led to the 
introduction of music in the Boston public school cur- 
riculum in 1838. It is not generally realized, however, 
that in many respects his principles and methods of in- 
struction were very similar to those of today’s music 
educators, nor that he practiced or anticipated several 
phases of music education which have received consider- 
able emphasis in the twentieth century. Because his 
teaching principles are as sound today as they were when 
he uttered them, and because, though generally accepted 
they are not generally practiced, it seems well worth 
while to review them—particularly at this time, when 
music educators all over the country are observing the 
sesquicentennial anniversary of his birth (January 8, 
1792). 

Lowell Mason taught in accordance with definite prin- 
ciples, which he frequently referred to as “the Pestaloz- 
zian, or inductive” method of teaching. He said: “This 
is Nature’s own method of teaching, applicable alike to 
all the departments of school study, and to none more 
than to music.”6:1 

The path of knowledge should be “pleasant,” and the 
process of learning “agreeable,” Mason declared, several 
decades in advance of progressive education.[6:!] 
Whether the student takes pleasure in the educative 
process depends upon the ability of the teacher and the 
degree to which he really “interests his pupils.”{6:"] 
A skillful teacher motivates the student’s work “by keep- 
ing him on the track of research and discovery, thus 
causing his gratification to be derived from the pursuit 
and attainment of knowledge.’ 2] 

The learning processes —Mason once wrote that there 
were “three grand avenues of human knowledge, the 
immediate perception of the senses, the reasoning power, 
and faith.”U:181 To these should be added a fourth, 
which he also recognized: the learning by self-activity or 
by doing.{2:52] 

In learning by sense perception, the phenomena to be 
studied are brought “under the actual observation of the 
pupil”; he will learn its characteristics and properties 
“because he sees it, or hears it,” or uses some other of 
For this reason Mason held that “the thing 
itself is always .... vastly more important than its mere 
sign or name, and is always presented first in or- 
der.” (6:7, 1 11] Thus, for example: 

.in teaching reading, the oral should be taught before the 
written word; so also a tone, which in music is analogous to a 
word in reading, should be taught before its representation by any 
character ....each lesson should be taught to the pupils by pat- 


tern, or by example, or by rote, before their attention is called to 
the written characters, by which it is represented.[10:I,v] 


the senses. 


{Nore 1: Mason's punctuation, spelling, capitalization and italics 
are retained in all quotations from his writings here given. The first 
numeral in each parenthetical notation refers to the book having the 
same number in the appended bibliography ; the following upper case 
Roman numeral, if any, refers to the volume; succeeding numeral, 
to the page. ] 

[Note 2: 
and Mrs. Lowell 
grandson. | 


The photographs of the original oil portraits of Mr. 
Mason were supplied by Henry L. Mason, their 
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When the pupil is learning by reasoning, Mason wisely 
maintained, it is the duty of the teacher to leave the 
pupil’s mind “unfettered by dogmas, free to pursue its 
own way of investigation, free to observe, compare, 
judge and decide.”!:]_ Students should be encouraged 
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LOWELL MASON 


to reach conclusions “by a course of reasoning which is 
their own.’’l4:!4]_ Aside from mere definitions, knowledge 
is to be 

. acquired by the pupils themselves, rather than from the dic- 
tation of the teacher. He should seldom tell them anything, which 
....he can lead them to find out by themselves. His object is so 
to lead them to the desired information, as to excite their curiosity 
and fix their attention.[4:14] 

As a practical procedure, Mason used and recom- 
mended the conversational approach. “The good teacher 
must proceed in his work much in a conversational way, 
or by question and answer.”:2]_ This, however, should 
be “far . from common catechetical instruction” : 

The questions of the teacher are not addressed to the mere 
memory, but to the knowledge of his pupils, being such as nat- 
urally arise out of the instructions already given... . his questions 


are so framed, or adapted to the condition of his pupils, as always 
to require thought on their part.[6:11] 


Mason believed that those things “beyond the power 
of perception or reason” or experience must be received 
on testimony or upon faith. This category includes 
“mere definitions,” certain moral or universal usages, 
and certain moral and religious principles. [6:10 1:186, and 4:14] 

Although not one of the “three grand avenues to 
human knowledge,” learning through doing or through 
self-activity was a principle of which Mason was keenly 
aware. “Living actions are prerequisite to a real knowl- 
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edge and understanding,” he wrote.!2] 
“consists so little in telling, and so essentially in doing, 
that it is only by doing that a complete idea of the reality 
may be conveyed” ; pupils should “acquire a real knowl- 
edge of things through their own observation and experi- 
ence, or action.’’[6: 10] 

The way of exercise or of positive action is the only way to 
growth, strength and perfection....even genius itself, is subject 
to this law.[12:52] 

The organization of material_——In presenting material 
to be learned, Mason contended, the teacher must com- 
mence with “something practically known, proceeding 
from this to the unknown.”8:]_ He should plan his les- 
sons so that the questions he puts to his students “natur- 
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ally arise out of the instructions already given.’’6:1J 
“The thing to be understood is to be first examined, then 
taken to pieces, then put together again—the whole be- 
ing done with interest, thought, understanding.” 68] By 
reducing a specific area to its “primitive component 
parts’8:], “one thing is taken up at a time, and thor- 
oughly examined and practiced, before another is com- 
menced.”!4:141 These steps “are carefully graduated, and 
by frequent reviews are linked closely together as the work 
advances.”&:!] “The teacher assists the pupil to combine 
the particulars which he has learned, in the whole from 
which they are taken.”’!6*] 

The true teacher is content with “gradual growth” in 
his pupils, and does not force “immediate striking re- 
sults,”’ [6:10] 

It is of considerable importance that the songs used 
have “such words and melodies as will interest the feel- 
ings of the Scholars.’’:4!] Material must be com- 
mensurate not only with the students’ note-reading ca- 
pacity but with their vocal powers, as well. In addition, 
both words and music must lie within the students’ com- 
Mason termed their “maturity of cul- 
“appreciate and bring out 


prehension, which 
ture,” in order that they may 
[its] real meaning. . . .”’10:IL4] 
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The method 


Mason’s Course of Study.—In the common schools 
Mason stressed vocal rather than instrumental or theo- 
retical music for the practical reason that “all have 
organs adapted to produce and distinguish musical 
sounds.” !4:15] He was not ignorant of or indifferent 
to the educational uses of instrumental music, musical 
theory, history, or aesthetics. All of these phases of 
music received much attention by the Boston Academy 
of Music, of which he was the real head. But because 
of its greater applicability to mass instruction, particu- 
larly in his time, Mason used singing as the media in the 
public schools. His course of study for teaching singing 
in public school classes had four principal sections: (1) 
rote singing; (2) song approach to note-reading; (3) 
note-reading ; (4) part-singing and choral singing. These 
stages overlapped each other considerably. 

Mason advocated that “at first, the songs should be 
taught mostly by rote, or ear, the teacher giving the 
model example, and the pupils catching by imitation, not 
only the mere technical accuracies of time and tune, but 
also the appropriate emotional...expression. This is 
the natural process of learning to sing, just as it is nat- 
ural for children to learn to talk before they learn spell- 
ing, reading or grammar.’’!0:Liii-iv]_ For this purpose the 
teacher must use the easiest and most interesting 
songs, “sing them over and over, a line at a time and 
thus teach the children to imitate them.” The use of 
rote singing is particularly appropriate “at a very early 
age, in the family, or in infant schools” ; but it is needed 
by students of all ages; in classes for adult beginners “a 
part of each lesson should be occupied in singing tunes 
which are generally familiar by rote” to develop taste, 
manner and style of performance, to maintain interest, 
and because rote singing “is absolutely necessary to bring 
forward the ear and the voice.” After the ability to read 
music has been well established, rote singing should con- 
tinue to be used for “affording variety.” !4:25-26, 30] 

Following the principle of beginning with “something 
practically known, proceeding from this to the un- 
known’:1], note-reading is introduced through songs 
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The Orange Valley Church (Highland Avenue Con- 
eregational, Orange, N. J.), in which Mason figured 
prominently during the last two decades of his life. 
Its “Lowell Mason Bells’”’ have summoned worshipers 
since 1870. On January 8, 1942, they will ring out 
the sesquicentennial of Mason’s birth. 
which the students have already learned to sing by rote: 

Let the teacher first sing a single phrase, teaching it by pattern 
or by rote; when the phrase has been learned by the pupils, it 
may be written upon the blackboard, and be sung from the notes; 
thus proceed with each succeeding phrase or section, until the 
whole is known.[10:1, 8] 

Similarly, the scale is introduced as a song with words ; 
the students “may be taught the scale, applying the ap- 
propriate syllables, or some such lines as the following: 
‘Now we will sing the upward scale, Now we will sing 
the downward scale.’ ’’[4:6] 

Sight-singing, or reading by note, obviously requires 
familiarity with musical symbols. For this Mason be- 
lieved in using a systematic outline or elementary text- 
book.{6:9-10l He published several such treatises him- 
self, among them the Manual of the Boston Academy of 
Music and The Pestalozzian Music Teacher. Among his 
many suggestions and devices for the teaching of note- 
reading are: solmization, numeral drill, aural dictation, 
muscular movement to inculcate feeling for rhythm, and 


the cultivation of a rudimentary form of absolute pitch. 
With all his scholarliness Mason never forgot to stress 
the importance of singing musically while learning to 
read music. 

-art-reading is introduced through rounds and by di- 
viding the class into sections for singing the major and 
minor thirds of the tonic triad.{!74] When new part- 
songs are to be learned, the teacher first points out the 
key and gives the pitch; “the whole piece is [next] sung 
through by each part separately, then by all the parts 
together singing by syllables, numerals, and with 
Ja? 14:26] 

During adolescence, Mason advised, both girls and 
boys should sing in moderation. 


About the time of this change...the voice must be sparingly 
used; yet it is not desirable that it should remain entirely at rest. 
...The boy who sings treble, takes the alto on the first sign of 
change, which is the continual depression of the higher tones. As 
his voice gradually sinks below the alto, he takes the tenor, and 
if his voice sinks still lower, the bass.[4:244] 

Mason had the germinal idea of modern “creative 
teaching”: 

The scholars should be required themselves to compose meas- 
ures or phrases corresponding to lines in poetry or parts of lines 
that can be rhythmically divided.[4:9] 

He also was aware of the importance of correlating 
the study of music “to all school pursuits, and occupa- 
tions 99{11:147 and 5:ii-iii] 

The teacher—In the final analysis, according to 
Mason, the teacher’s ability determines the extent to 
which the lesson is a success or a failure: 


All elements of instruction in singing, all expense of time and 
apparatus, will produce no favorable result, if the teacher is want- 
ing in the necessary ability and disposition.[4:35] 


In order to instruct scholars with success, the music 
teacher must be a master of his subject matter. His 
attributes must include a knowledge of harmony and 
musical composition, an adequate philosophy of music 
education, “unwearied patience and perseverance.” He 
must continually “exert himself to acquire a scientific 
knowledge” and the skills necessary to teach to the maxi- 
mum of his potential ability. A good teacher will respect 
his work both as a profession and as a means of con- 
tributing to mankind.[4:35-36, 39] 


Lowell Mason's Philosophy of Music Education 


MARY BROWNING SCANLON 


HE HISTORY of American musical development spans 
The comparatively short period of three hundred 
years, and for almost sixty of those years Lowell Mason 
was a dominating influence in church and school music, 
in the development of general musical culture, and par- 
ticularly in the pedagogy and philosophy of music edu- 
cation. He considered music primarily as a force for 
the upbuilding of humanity. His influence upon the in- 
dividual and social life of his generation was prodigious. 
He became one of the most significant figures in the 
history of the musical growth of this country and one of 
the most forceful music educators it has yet produced. 
He left a rich aesthetic and philosophic heritage, which, 
partially lost for over half a century in the maze of de- 
veloping industrialism, is again being recognized by 
educators. On all sides they are emphasizing the values 
which were of most importance in the minds of Mason 
and some of his contemporaries, among whom were 
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William C. Woodbridge, George James Webb, Thomas 
Hastings, Samuel A. Eliot,' and Horace Mann. To- 
gether these men forged the educational tendencies of 
their generation and exerted a lasting influence upon the 
cultural growth of our nation. ; 

Mason wrote, lectured, and taught almost continuously 
for over half a century. From the time he was twenty- 
two years old until he was about thirty-five, he gradually 
evolved certain rather definite pedagogical and philosophi- 
cal principles upon which he built the work of the last 
half of his life. After some persuasion by William C. 
Woodbridge, he became a follower of the great Swiss 
educator, Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi and his disciples, 
the most prominent of whom were Nageli, Kriise, Pfeif- 
fer, Fellenberg, Kubler, and Gersbach. Mason devel- 
oped the theories of Pestalozzi as applied to the teaching 


1Mayor of Boston in 1835 and father of President Eliot of 


Harvard University. 
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of music to a much greater extent than did Pestalozzi 
himself. 

In 1855 Mason wrote a letter to his son, William, in 
which he set down a singularly complete statement of his 
musical philosophy. The letter was first published by 
his grandson, Daniel Gregory. Mason, in 1927.7 Because 
of its personal character it throws a rather warm and 
glowing light on the borrowed philosophy which Lowell 
Mason had made his own; in addition, it comprises an 
excellent summary of that philosophy. 

In this letter, written at the age of sixty-three, he con- 
veys not only his philosophy in a concise form, but the 
beautiful spirit of a man who had for many years put 
his own teachings into practice. Mason shared with 
Pestalozzi and Horace Mann the central conviction that 
growth can come only through individual effort. What 
he says is as true today as it was when written over 
eighty years ago. Both the style and the content of the 
letter are of such significance that it is here included 
verbatim: 

Boston, Thursday 12th Apr., 1855 


From my room Central Place, 
William Street. 
Dear William : 

I came from Brewster, Cape Cod, last evening, and have a day 
more in Boston than I expected. I wish you could attend some 
of these meetings and become interested in the great work of 
human development and progress. It is pleasant and instructive ; 
to me it is highly so. I admire especially to discover the indica- 
tions of one mind as manifested in all the different departments 
of nature, physical and mental. Thus the different sciences all 
seem to belong to one family, and Agassiz, Guyot, Crosby, and 
others in their scientific expositions all seem to agree, or to be 
walking in the same way. So also in my humble way I think I 
present the subject of music in 
accordance with the same _ princi- 
ples of human nature. All agree 
(for example) in this great prin- 
ciple, viz., that it is by the various 
studies pursued that the powers of 
the mind expand—that the great 
powers of intellect and of heart can 
be drawn out and perfected in no 
other way than by pursuing the 
investigations of the facts in nature. 
We all endeavor to make the dif- 
ferent departments of knowledge in 
which we labor subservient to the 
great end of education or of human 
growth. It is not drawing (for ex- 
ample) in Mr. Whittaker’s depart- 
ment, but it is the cultivation of 
the powers of invention and imita- 
tion. (Music may perform a work 
here too.) It is not arithmetic, but 
it is the action of comparison, rea- 
son, judgment, at which the edu- 
cator aims. It is not geography or 
history so much in themselves con- 
sidered, as it is the cultivation of 
the imagination, etc., which results 
from the study of these subjects. 
So in music, it is not musical art 
or science, but through these, man’s 
moral nature that should be bene- 
fited. 

Now any of these branches may 
be cultivated with low or inferior 
ends in view. Take music (for ex- 
ample) since we are both mostly 
engaged in this; and we should find 
that music may be cultivated with 
reference to the mere sensuous de- 
light which is its immediate result. 
So far as I am able to judge, this 
has applied to myself in a great 

2 Daniel Gregory Mason, “A 
Glimpse of Lowell Mason from an 
Old Bundle of Letters,” The New 
Music Review and Church Music Re- 
view, XXVI (January, 1927). 
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degree, especially in earlier years. Until lately, say within the 
last score of years, it seems to me that I was destitute of any 
very careful and certain knowledge with respect to music’s true 
end in mental growth. I loved it and pursued it as a means of 
present gratification. I was indeed without that knowledge, es- 
pecially of mental philosophy, and of the connection of man with 
the world around him, from which only true views of the subject 
could arise. Mingling with others, especially with men engaged 
in the educational cause, while it has brought up my ignorance 
before men so as to make me ashamed, has at the same time, I 
think, turned my attention to the avenues of knowledge and 
improvement. 

I now feel that music has a great office to perform in human 
cultivation, and one that is but little appreciated, nay, one that 
is almost wholly lost sight of; it is pursued, as I have already 
said, for its pleasure, mostly so; yet there are others who pursue 
it with higher ends, or for intellectual pleasure, which its study 
affords. Such are especially the great theorists—whether their 
theory be the most approved or not; I should suppose .that 
Schneider von Wartensee was especially an intellectual musician, 
and that he delights in the intellectual investigations of musical 
relations, etc., etc. Perhaps, too, Hauptmann, Marx, and others 
may belong to this class. I do not, however, pretend to say that 
they are positively so, or exclusively so, only it would seem that 
to a great degree they are so. 


Then again, there is another class who pursue music for artistic 
ends—excellence in art—they labor for the discovery of new 
forms of beauty and truth in the numbers, successions, or com- 
binations of tones and for the mental and physical power neces- 
sary to communicate or bring up these forms to the conceptions 
of others. Their constant aim is to bring up taste to its apprecia- 
tion in its highest and most powerful forms. This is a much 
smaller class—perhaps Schumann belongs to this elass; perhaps 
Wagner, and Liszt, may also claim a place here—I do not say 
positively—the subject is beyond my powers of observation; I 
only say perhaps it may be so. Mozart was surely of this num- 
ber, and so was Beethoven after him; they both penetrated fur- 
ther into the regions of the beautiful tones than those who were 
before them. Thus we have a sensuous, an intellectual, and an 
artistic view of the subject, or we ascend the musical ladder by 
these steps. I would not convey the idea that anyone is exclu- 
sively at either point, but principally 
so. But we are not at the top yet, 
there is another step, even the most 
important, from which but few are 
ever able to look upon our subject. 
I mean that which we may de- 
nominate as the moral; this may 
include the religious, and here then 
we have the last step or that which 
unites man to his Maker, or the 
human to the divine. This is the 
highest, ultimate end of all that 
can be drawn out of the kingdom 
of tones in man’s moral develop- 
ment, or man’s moral education. 
Alas! there seem to be but few in- 
deed that view music in this light. 
The sensualist is satisfied with his 
present outside pleasure. The in- 
tellectualist looks only to his logi- 
cal and scientific arrangements of 
the facts; the artist aims at the 
discovery and at the communication 
of new forms of beauty, but he who 
views the subject from the highest 
point, sees in it a most powerful 
instrument for the perfecting of 
man’s emotional or moral nature. 
Thus we advance from the mere 
sensuous, through the intellectual 
and the aesthetic to the highest in- 
tuitional moral appreciation of the 
power of music. 

If the view which I thus try to 
present is true, the study of music 
assumes an importance of which 
few seem to be aware, it becomes 
an educational element, or means 
of human development of great 
powers, worth the study of the 
philosopher and the philanthropist. 
Dear William, this is a higher view 
than those persons usually have 
who play at concerts, or those per- 
sons who seek for gratification at 
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Committee on Professional and Trade Relationships 
in the Field of Music Education 





(See page 46) 


SIGNIFICANT factor in the development of the 

American Unity Through Music theme is the 
understanding and cooperative relationship main- 
tained by the professional and trade interests in the 
field of music education. To foster this sympathetic 
and active understanding and to make it more effec- 
tive in practice is the sole purpose of the Committee 
on Professional and Trade Relationships created by 
the Board of Directors of the Music Educators 
National Conference in 1940. 

As stated by M.E.N.C. President Fowler Smith 
at the meeting of the Committee held in Chicago last 
October: “It is the purpose of this committee to 
discuss in a positive and constructive manner prob- 
lems and projects of mutual interest to the trade 
and professional groups, to the end that we may all! 
guide ourselves into a more effective program of 
music education. There can be no cleavage within 
this group in respect to the objectives of any branch 
of the allied music interests represented—those who 
teach, those who produce, and those who sell. From 
the beginning there has been a fine interrelated 
working program that has been mutually beneficial. 
It is very apparent that teachers cannot teach with- 
out materials and equipment, and it is equally true 
that the trades prosper largely to the extent that 
teachers create and maintain the active interest in 
music that sells their wares. And, as we teachers 
constantly strive to improve and extend the program 
of music instruction in the schools, the manufac- 
turers, publishers, and dealers are paralleling our 
efforts by their constant efforts to meet and even 
anticipate our needs with materials, equipment, and 
service.” 

Various important matters were discussed at the 
meeting in Chicago, and specific recommendations 
were made for the consideration of the various 
groups represented. Certain of these recommenda- 
tions resulted from reports of two subcommittees: 
(1) Subcommittee on Relationships Between 
Teachers and Instrument Manufacturers, Distrib- 
utors and Dealers; (2) Subcommittee on Relation- 
ships Between Teachers and Music Publishers and 
Dealers. 

The major item in the report of the latter sub- 
committee (teacher-publisher-dealer) had to do with 
the codperation between publishers, dealers, and the 
National School Band, Orchestra, and Vocal Asso- 


ciations and their related groups, in regard to the 
work of the Music Selection Committees, clinics, 
and so on. 

The report of the first-named subcommittee 
pertained to ‘a variety of subjects, and included 
recommendations regarding studies which might 
lead to the solution of certain problems and better- 
ment of conditions—all toward the end that there 
may be a more satisfactory status on the part of the 
allied trade and professional interests in their com- 
mon effort to increase the effectiveness of the music 
education program. 


Sample suggestions: 

(1) That immediate steps be taken to instigate 
a program designed to increase general interest in 
and teaching of the instruments of the violin family. 

(2) That a study be made of the place of the 
so-called recreational instruments in the philosophy 
of music education. 

(3) That plans be devised for securing more 
attention to the development of class piano in- 
struction. 

(4) That attention be given to the problems 
connected with illegal or unethical commissions (to 
teachers) on the sale of instruments. 

(5) That attention be given to the quality of 
instruction and the commercial aspects of dealer- 
sponsored instruction. 

(6) That through every means possible support 
be given to the movement to improve the status and 
increase the personnel of our army bands. 


Through the various organization channels, ac- 
tion is already under way in connection with some 
of the recommendations, and no doubt reports of 
progress will be released through the organizations 
directly responsible. In this connection it should be 
noted that the Committee on Professional and Trade 
Relationships has no other function than that of a 
clearing house and advisory body. Its recommenda- 
tions, based on mutual understanding of problems 
and interests pertaining to the music education pro- 
gram, if and when approved by the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Music Educators National Conference 
are included in the general program of the M.E.N.C. 
for such action as may be indicated or warranted 
and are also referred to all of the various interested 
organizations for such action as they may determine. 
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LETTERS TO A BEGINNING MUSIC TEACHER 
CONTINUED FROM THE NOVEMBER-DECEMBER ISSUE 








RUTH JENKIN 


EAR Lucy: Most teachers I know are annoyed by 

the tardy pupil. He destroys their feeling of im- 
portance and has a knack of entering a class discussion 
at the very point where he is most certain to ruin it. 
He disturbs the entire atmosphere of the class and 
usually deserves whatever reprimand he receives. 

When I was very young, one of my teachers brought 
the matter of tardiness to my attention with a very con- 
vincing argument. It was pointed out to me that the 
offender not only wasted his own time, but the time of 
the entire class, and that if the class were large, these 
wasted minutes would add up to an alarming number of 
hours. This seemed to me to be a brilliant and original 
discovery on the part of my favorite teacher, and I was 
somewhat disappointed to hear it again and again 
throughout my school days. Alas, I, too, have used it 
since I entered this business of teaching. And now, 
again and again, at times when I am discouraged, I find 
that this same method of reasoning cheers me immensely, 
applied to a totally different situation. 

You may not yet have encountered the violent let- 
down that often comes to music teachers immediately 
before operettas, May fetes (or fights), and other 
elaborate music projects—but you will. The causes of 
this down-in-the-mouth condition are: overly ambitious 
parents ; techy teachers, taxed beyond endurance by the 
upsetting of their well-ordered schedules; children and 
parents who ask needless questions ; town organizations 
that carry on an unofficial supervision of your activities ; 
and finally the children who, in the ecstasy of the last 
moment, forget manners, common sense, and what little 
talent they may possess, and give themselves up to hav- 
ing a glorious time. 

Symptoms of the let-down are uncared-for hair and 
fingernails; headache; temporary loss of appetite, 
friends, and temper. The only cure is the actual per- 
formance, climaxing weeks of grueling work. The 
quality of the treatment makes little difference. Whether 
it be good or bad, the patient usually comes through 
with a quick and complete recovery. A few kind words, 
coffee with a dear friend, and a long, deep sleep are all 
that is needed to send the music teacher about her work 
once again, so pleasant that the children are no longer 
afraid to speak to her! 

Before and after the performance, however, a few 
quarrelsome parents, a few cynics in the profession, and 
even the supervisor, herself, may think, if not say aloud, 
“What is the use!”” Because I have heard that so often 
and have been undecided as to whether it would be best 
to ignore the matter, to agree, or to give a ten-minute 
talk on the value of occasional programs, I have decided 
to write what I believe. 

Programs cannot be measured by the time limit of one 
or two hours. Two hours, five hundred children, one 
thousand parents—all having a wonderful time. Three 
thousand hours of fun—isn’t it thrilling to think of it 
that way? 
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I visited one mother who was making a bee costume 
for her young son in the first grade. 

“He thinks it is all wonderful,” she said. “All of the 
children have been looking forward to the program for 
weeks. They are so pleased and excited. We get a lot 
of pleasure out of it, too.” 

After which I remembered that just that day a senior 
had said, “When I was in the first grade I got to be a 
bumblebee in an operetta. Oh, boy, that sure was a 
great time!” 

Of course we both laughed. But yes, it had been a 
great time. 

I have never discovered any anaesthetic that would 
entirely do away with the discomfort of producing a 
school program with a large cast. There are several 
tonics which, however, keep the mind from taking 
flight just before a program. 

First, be sure that you know what you are doing. 
Draw a plan, or rather a set of plans. Write out the 
complete program and make certain it is possible to 
produce it as you have written it. Make a list of cos- 
tumes. Know where every child will be stationed 
throughout the entire evening, and provide for his en- 
tertainment whenever he is not on the stage. Get some 
good assistants, and write out explicit instructions for 
them. More important than anything else, know exactly 
what you want, how it can be accomplished, and what 
you expect from others—before you tell even your best 
friend! Be sure that your plans will all work without 
confusion, then stick to them. If they won’t work and 
have to be altered at the last minute, your assistants will 
lose confidence in your work and start making adjust- 
ments on their own hook, apropos of which there is an 
adage that begins “Too many cooks .’ The poor 
children will begin to feel like so many guinea pigs, if 
you allow this to happen, and who can blame them if 
they act like the latter half of what they feel like? 

If you are well organized, all you have to do to make 
your performance a success is to work hard. This you 
will find to be a pleasure. It is the greatest tonic of all. 
You can’t worry when you are working. That will come 
late at night, when you fear you’re not accomplishing 
anything and realize that the time of judgment is rapidly 
approaching. 

Nothing gives a supervisor more joy than to arrive at 
the end of a period of hard work, to face a performance, 
and realize that everybody knows exactly what to do at 
the proper time. 

And if you are tired at the end of the evening, don’t 
sigh and whisper, “At last—it is all over. All that. work 
just for this!” 

Rather, look about you at happy and pleased parents, 
at the hilarious children, proud of their first stage make- 
up and thinking they are doing something the like of 
which has never been done before—and then just try to 
count the hours of happiness ! —Ruth 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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The Girls’ Glee 


HE girls’ glee club is a fountain of energy and will- 
tae Constantly guard against demanding too 
much from it. The girls will work very hard; do not, 
by your persistence, destroy their glow and enjoyment. 
When you least expect it, they will giggle, and if you 
are not careful, that fantastic disruption will cause much 
damage to your own intricately geared nervous system. 

High school girls are willing followers, and you as 
their leader will have a very great musical influence. 
Remember that, and disregard any rumors concerning 
what they say behind your back. If you are flat-chested 
or have difficulty in getting a beau, your deficiencies will 
be discussed and you may be sure of a flood of verbal 
sympathy. At times, such gossip, when relayed, will 
seem like gross disloyalty, but when you call an extra 
rehearsal the girls will all be there, poised and ready to 
When you find a husband, their patter will be 
These 


work! 
as complimentary as it once was otherwise. 
surface flurries are nothing to worry about. 

In teaching correct posture, poise, proper breathing 
and good singing technique, you are also giving good 
beauty treatment and advice to the lovelorn. This triple 
application will have its appeal and popularize the music 
class! 

In fairness to the girls, when you select their music, 
give them all of life, not just fairies and spring dances. 
They appreciate the beautiful and are eager to learn 
more. Make use of this unconscious emotional appeal 
to the young girl. She will respond to the music you 
give her. Give her all that is glorious, colorful, sweet 
in simplicity or impishness. 

You will like the girls’ glee. —Ruth 


If You Didn’t Study 


I’ YOU DIDN’T sTUDY at college—and many students 
don’t after their first year—yours is a peculiar prob- 
lem. A few students go to college with blood in their 
eye, determined to learn everything they can from books 
and act so as to learn nothing from the people around 
them. Many learn much from their fellow students—a 
more modern technique of love, manners, a cheerful out- 
look on life (important), where to eat and what to wear. 

A few, chosen of the gods, study hard, play hard and 
at the end of a four-year course know their work from 
“A to Z” and are actually ready to graduate into the 
world of “further trial and error.” The school of ex- 
perience, in spite of its apparent popularity, has few 





graduates. 

Some freshmen do not study because they have a 
movie-eye view of college, or they have listened to 
glowing stories of vacationing sophomores and believed ! 

Then, the poor musician has another problem — he 
must practice. Landladies look darkly at all awkwardly- 
shaped cases which might contain anything from a ma- 
chine gun to a bazooka. Both would be annoying as 
far as roomers are concerned. Piccolo players can hide 
their sin in trunks amid moth balls and “tux” ; a vocalist 
can refrain from trying the bathroom acoustics until at 
least a month’s rent has been accepted in advance, but 
that cozy fiddle tucked tenderly under the arm is a 
giveaway! This reluctance on the part of landladies 
may be a surprise at first. Didn’t your own silent-suffer- 
ing parents endure all the growing pains of your genius 
from the first unwilling squawks, then over-ambitious 
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position shifting, to the furious hour-after-hour labors 
of your present virtuosity? 

And now this seemingly low form of inconsiderate 
womanhood is already warning you about disturbing 
other inmates. By the time you prepare for your first 
practice in your new “home,” you will probably feel 
like an executioner and will be slightly concerned as to 
how much torture you will be able to inflict. It may 
be that after a short time you will listen to your music 
with the ears of the others and decide you can be a 
musician without practice. Many have thus decided! 

The faculty are often the innocent cause of very little 
study. Too often they are not impressed with the idea 
that the student is doing them a great favor when he 
tries to prepare intelligently for class. Absurd, but 
some professors don’t care a darn! Some of them even 
have personal ambitions. They like their work and 
spend a lot of time studying, and a person would have 
to spend hours working on their subject to understand 
what class is all about. All students in high school who 
thought classes a game of fox and geese, just can’t be 
bothered. 

Then, college professors are so human. If you spend 
enough time thinking about it, you will surely find a 
way to impress them so that study will be unnecessary 
to stay on “honor rolls.” Some maiden ladies over sixty 
feel motherly toward boys, some like musicians, younger 
bachelor professors are kind to blonde coeds. Then, too, 
the coach usually can be counted upon to put in a good 
word for the team. These are only a few hasty sugges- 
tions. 

Many an ambitious program has been ruined by a 
library date or late breakfast at the college inn, which 
is always more interesting than attending class. 

Now, Lucy, if you really worked at college and had 
plenty of fun, this chapter is not for you, because you 
will probably continue to work cheerfully and be happy, 
but if you didn’t, you should do something about it that 
first year you teach. 

Remember how you got that job? The good college 
recommended you as capable of doing a job and you 
aided and abetted that belief in your personal inter- 
view. A whole town of thrifty taxpayers are going to 
pay you to “deliver the goods” and God pity you if you 
can’t, because the meanest gossips and illiterate trouble- 
makers will make you think of the pleasure of a tall, 
ice-cold drink of poison! 

If you forgot to study as much as you should have 
in college, there is no law against work now. Ask any- 
one who has taught and they will tell you if they were to 
return to school they would learn one thing well and 
be gay. Knowing one thing well, if it is the means of 
earning a living, will give you poise and self-confi- 
dence and lessen possible sleepless nights. 

If, at your first orchestra rehearsal, you string up 
the bass fiddle which is mostly iron braces and beauti- 
fully carved initials, and discover that the strings are 
all on in reverse when the child (who knows less about 
it than you do) tries to play it that way, be nonchalant, 
and as quickly as orchestra is dismissed get out the old 
instruction book and re-string the bull fiddle. Never 
worry about the gimlet-eyed first violinist who suspects 
your ignorance. There is no way he can ever be sure 
you were wrong. Sometime you will have the opportu- 
nity to impress him with your knowledge. Make the 
most of it. —Ruth 
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Come Blow Your Horn—But W hich One? 


A. C. MEYERS 
Ohio State University, Columbus 


HORTLY AFTER the fall term had started, Mrs. Jones 
S visited the school music instructor. “I am anxious 
for Johnny to begin taking lessons on some musical in- 
strument,” she said. “Just what instrument would you 
advise us to get for him?” 

Mr. Brown, hurriedly taking inventory of the present 
instrumentation of the school band, mentally observed 
that he had lost two tuba players, a horn player, a bass 
clarinetist, and two trombone players, through gradua- 
tion. He had been able to replace all except one trom- 
bone player. . So, smiling complacently, he replied, “I 
think Johnny would do a fine job on the trombone.” 

Mrs. Jones promptly arranged for the purchase of a 
trombone, and Johnny began taking lessons. In little 
more than three months the trombone, in its plush-lined 
case, was accumulating dust in a closet, while a disap- 
pointed mother and a disillusioned son wondered what 
was wrong. Mr. Brown probably would have told them, 
quite pedantically, that Johnny just wasn’t “musically 
inclined.” 

The above example sounds rather farfetched; never- 
theless, situations like this, or variations of them, occur 
far too frequently to allow them to pass without com- 
ment. Only too often a child’s aptitude, physical capac- 
ity, personality, and interest are blithely disregarded 
when the time comes to begin his musical training, with 
the result that he becomes a musical misfit—perhaps for 
the rest of his life—or acquires a dislike of music that 
never leaves him. 

The primary causes of most instrumental misfits per- 
haps fall into three categories: the parents, the teacher, 
and the child. Most parents recognize the value of 
musical training for children and are therefore eager to 
have Junior learn to play some instrument. It may be 
one Dad himself played in the town band, or one Grand- 
pa used to play, which Mother found when she was 
cleaning the attic, or even one a kindly neighbor con- 
tributed to the cause. Regardless of Junior’s desire to 
play a clarinet, this battered alto horn, decrepit as it 
might be, is assumed quite good enough for him to 
“learn on.” 

After wrestling with sticking valves, a leaky water 
key, and a bent tuning slide for a few weeks, Junior 
finally gives up in disgust and the horn goes back to its 
just resting place in the attic. That’s all for music as 
far as Junior is concerned. 

“It certainly was fortunate that we didn’t get him the 
clarinet,’ comments Father. “Probably the same thing 
would have happened with that.’ Well, perhaps—but 
more probably not. 

If they don’t go so far as to wish an outworn antique 
upon their aspiring offspring, parents frequently will 
try to guide them toward the less expensive group of 
instruments—trumpets, clarinets, etc., as compared to 
oboes or bassoons—with a total disregard for any factor 
other than the initial cost of the instrument. This may 
have unfortunate results, particularly if factors are pres- 
ent which might offset the financial one, such as an in- 
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tense desire on the part of the child to study a particular 
instrument, coupled with the necessary physical and 
mental aptitude. 

It is one of the major responsibilities of the music in- 
structor to guide students toward the instrument that 
will challenge their capacities but not exceed them. All 
teachers must recollect cases of potentially good music 
students whose capacities were not sufficiently stimulated 
by the instruments they were studying, with the inevi- 
table result that disinterest soon set in. Conversely, stu- 
dents should not be encouraged to study instruments 
technically beyond their reach. 

Such situations commonly occur in schools where 
many of the instruments are owned by the school itself. 
Rather than see an unused instrument in the locker, the 
instructor will “draft’’ someone to use it—too often 
someone who hasn’t the capacity, ability, or interest to 
master it. Soon the student becomes discouraged, and 
rationalizing, becomes antagonistic toward music in 
general. 

Although the student is more often sinned against, 
in the matter of instrument choosing, he sometimes is 
the sinner. This is particularly true in the case of the 
student who, on being given the opportunity to state his 
choice of instrument, selects a certain one, not because of 
any particular desire to learn to play it, but because his 
chum has chosen the same one and the: chance thus af- 
forded for additional social contacts during lesson 
periods is not to be passed up. Such a choice may prove 
detrimental, if not entirely inhibitory to the student’s 
musical progress. 

Just what can be done to prognosticate, as scientifically 
as possible, which instrument—if any—is best suited to 
a given individual? Is Mrs. Jones justified in demand- 
ing more concrete data as to why Mr. Brown thinks 
Johnny will make a satisfactory trombone player? 
Would Junior’s father have been foolish if he had 
bought his son a new clarinet, instead of assuming that 
since the boy had made a failure of learning to play the 
battered alto horn, he also lacked ability to play the 
clarinet ? 

Unless one believes in astrology or fortune telling, it 
must be acknowledged that it is impossible to predict 
infallibly an individual’s potential success or failure in 
musical endeavor, despite the many devices available 
today, including the several musical aptitude tests. Cer- 
tainly, however, we have progressed far beyond the realm 
of vague, unscientific, trial-and-error guesswork that is 
too often still in evidence. 

The reason for the difficulty of accurate prediction 
lies largely in the multitude of factors which coinciden- 
tally determine the success or failure of the musical 
neophyte in the diverse phases of instrumental perform- 
ance. In any attempt to prescribe an instrument for 
study, the instructor must: (1) recognize the different 
factors which are basic to the playing of the various 
instruments; (2) evaluate the student in terms of these ; 

CONTINUED ON PAGE SIXTY-FOUR 
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Seventh and Eighth Grade Chorus- 


A Preview of the Nineteen Forty-two Biennial 


\X/ ITH OUR NATION now all-out for defense, there comes a deep 

realization of the significance of the American Unity 
Through Music theme—a significance which could not have been 
fully grasped at the time the theme was conceived and adopted 
only a little more than a year ago. In this light, Milwaukee is 
setting the stage for a vivid and convincing exposition of the 
spirit of American Unity Through Music—a panorama in dra- 
matic relief of the far-flung music education program. 

President Fowler Smith and the Board of Directors propose 
that the twenty-seventh meeting shall offer a maximum of in- 
spiration and practicability. This means that, with all of the 
dynamic portent of the program plans, fundamental educational 
lessons and values will in no instance give way to mere show or 
entertainment. Therefore, features which make a meeting of the 
Conference the greatest music education laboratory in the world 
will be provided as usual, although in some instances in modern- 
ized and streamlined form. 

The complete facilities of Milwaukee’s great Auditorium have 
been made available for the convention in order that the majority 
of the week’s events can be scheduled under one roof. Not only 
will the general sessions, evening events, and major section meet- 
ings be held in the Auditorium, but here will also be located 
registration headquarters and exhibits. The exhibits, by the way, 
will be the most impressive and attractive in the history of the 
Conference, according to plans announced by the Music Educa- 
tion Exhibitors Association. 

Here follows a brief summary of some of the 
will make the Milwaukee convention notable: 


features that 


**Free Men” 


The premiere of “Free Men—The Drama of American De- 
mocracy” will be given by the Milwaukee Public Schools in 
coéperation with local community organizations. The production 
is a dramatized adaptation of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion’s book, “The Education of Free Men in American Democ- 
racy,” by George S. Counts. The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion has assigned to the M.E.N.C. responsibility for the entire 
“Free Men” project, which includes preparation of the script and 
the initial performance at the Milwaukee convention. This will 
be an event of major significance. (See editorial pages for fur- 
ther comment on the “Free Men” project.) 


Milwaukee Music Festival 


Of national renown is the Biennial Music Festival of the Mil- 
waukee Public Schools. The tenth festival was postponed from 
1940 in order that it could be merged with the M.E.N.C. convention 
and festival. In the three performances which are customarily 
given, Director of Music Education Herman F. Smith and his 
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staff, with the aid of hundreds of teachers and principals, will 
present a graphic review of the entire music education program 
of the Milwaukee schools. Thousands of pupils from the ele- 
mentary, junior and senior high schools are even now preparing 
for participation in the festival in the daily routine of their music 
classes. 

Choral groups ranging from 400 to 2,000 include the Sixth 
Grade Festival Chorus, Boys’ Chorus from Junior Trade Schools, 
Seventh and Eighth Grade Festival Chorus, High School A 
Cappella Choir, High School Festival Chorus. 

Instrumental music is represented by the Junior Festival Or- 
chestra, Junior Festival Band, Senior Festival Band, and Senior 
Festival Orchestra. Drum corps, trumpeters, and drum majors 
contribute to the pageantry of the festival. 

Of particular interest as a portrayal of the foundational work 
for which Milwaukee schools are distinctive are the demonstra- 
tions of stringed instrument, piano, and wind instrument class 
instruction. Some J],500 elementary school pupils are involved 
in the class ensembles which include such units as violins, violas, 
violoncellos, brasses, French horns, woodwinds, flutes, etc., as 
well as the various piano classes. 

The 1942 Milwaukee festival series will open on Thursday, 
March 26, continuing through Saturday the 28th, which will be 
the opening day of the convention. In addition to the usual three 
programs representing, respectively, high school, junior high, 
and elementary levels, a fourth performance will be provided this 
year by the repetition of the Thursday evening program on 
Saturday evening. 


Folk Music Workshop 


One of the most distinctive features of the Conference week 
is made possible through the codperation of the Music Division 
of the Library of Congress, its chief, Harold Spivacke, and mem- 
bers of his staff. In this session you will see and hear some of 
the results of a current survey of the Music Division’s great 
collection of folk music of the United States. One of the “follow- 
through” projects growing out of the first report of the Com- 
mittee on American Unity Through Music, the survey is being 
carried on by Glenn Gildersleeve, chairman of the Committee, in 
collaboration with Dr. Spivacke and his staff, and with the 
assistance of a Rockefeller Foundation grant-in-aid. The Mil- 
waukee program will present results of the survey in tangible, 
usable form; it will give you the “background” of typical folk 
songs, through presenting the original versions, some sung by 
natives of the areas where the tunes originated, others by Allen 
Lomax, noted researcher in this field, popularly known for his 
“Ballad Hunter” radio-record series. You will see classroom 
demonstrations of techniques developed for utilizing these folk 
songs and making them living forces. 
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Columbia School of the Air of the Americas 


This well-known Inter-American school broadcast, presented 
by Columbia Broadcasting Company and sponsored by the Na- 
tional Education Association, will originate its March 31 “Music 
of the Americas” program in Milwaukee, as one of the general 
session features of the Conference. This year’s theme is “Music 
as a Social Expression in Everyday Life.” The regular program 
commentator, Carleton Sprague Smith, and a well-known or- 
chestra, will participate in the Milwaukee broadcast. 


Music and American Youth 


The regular weekly program of this M.E.N.C.-sponsored Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company series, now in its ninth season, will 
be broadcast from Milwaukee on March 29 presenting an Ameri- 
can Unity Through Music feature especially prepared for Con- 
ference Sunday through the codperation of N.B.C.’s educational 
department and technical staff. 


Pan American Broadcast 


The Music and American Youth Committee is arranging a 
special network and short-wave broadcast from the stage of 
Milwaukee Auditorium, March 30. Participating in this program, 
in addition to our own music educators and students, will be 
South American music leaders, whose visit to the United States 
is being sponsored by M.E.N.C. 


Wisconsin Festival 
One of the pioneer state organizations in the field of music 
education, the Wisconsin School Music Association will sponsor 
a festival program in which will be presented the All-State High 
School Band especially organized for the occasion. 


Other Festival Features 


Milwaukee County Council of Churches will sponsor a church 
choir festival. Plans are also being made for a college choir 
festival. Additional musical contributions will be made by visit- 
ing instrumental and vocal groups from the schools and colleges 
of various parts of the United States. 


Demonstration and Laboratory Sessions 


Instrumental and vocal laboratory-type sessions, such as clinics 
and demonstrations, will be under the supervision of the Execu- 
tive Council, National School Band, Orchestra, and Vocal Asso- 
ciations, with programs arranged under the direction of the 
presidents—L. Bruce Jones, Louis G. Wersen, Frederic Fay 
Swift—and Executive President A. R. McAllister. 


Section Meetings 


There may not be quite so many of the so-called section and 
division meetings as in some of our previous national conventions, 
but no subject of major interest has been overlooked in the prepa- 
rations for sessions to be devoted to special subjects. 

Indeed, one or two rather important additions have been made, 
such as the meeting to be sponsored by the Committee on Pro- 
fessional and Trade Relationships in the Field of Music Educa- 
tion, under the direction of Chairman Richard W. Grant, 
M.E.N.C. second vice-president. It is to be noted also that for 
the first time there will be a session set aside for the presidents 
and secretaries of the affiliated state units. 
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Conference Breakfast 


With the convention opening on Saturday, it is possible to 
program the Conference Breakfast as a general session on Sunday 
morning—a plan which proved a gratifying success at Los 
Angeles. The principal address will be given by one of the 
nation’s leading clergymen. At this breakfast session, dedicated 
to the Founders, special recognition will be given to the affiliated 
and co6dperating state organizations and the in-and-about clubs. 
Opportunity will be given for advance reservations, inasmuch as 
the seating capacity must be limited to 1,500. 


Exhibitors’ Open House 


A new feature provided by the Music Education Exhibitors 
Association, complimentary to all M.E.N.C. members. Supper 
and dancing included! 


General Information 


Official hotel for the convention will be the Schroeder. Re- 
quests for room reservations should be sent direct to the hotel. 
(Other hotels: Wisconsin, Plankinton, Pfister.) Registration 
will open Friday, March 27. 

For information regarding housing of student groups, address 
Alvin J. Monroe, Manager, Convention Bureau, Milwaukee Asso- 
ciation of Commerce. For other convention information, write 
to the M.E.N.C. office, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 

The usual arrangements are being made for special group 
luncheons and dinners. Officers, state and alumni organizations, 
and similar groups desiring to schedule luncheons or dinners 
should communicate with President Fowler Smith or the head- 
quarters office. 


The Host City 


From the time of the Indians, Milwaukee has been a meeting 
place. Here the Potawatomies, taking advantage of river and 
bay, made camp and village, gathered for tribal conferences. 
They called the place Miloaki—fine land. In 1818 came the white 
man, to trade and settle. From Indian village grew white village. 
From village grew city—in 1846. Contrasting styles of buildings 
today bespeak the city’s different periods, its people’s various 
pursuits. Nowhere is this architectural mélange more striking 
than from the Court of Honor, shown below. Here are the bor- 
rowed Gothic and Italian Renaissance of churches, the mansard 
roof of French Renaissance copied in an old house, the Ro- 
manesque arches of a Victorian business building, the modern 
functionalism of skyscrapers, of which the largest is the Hotel 
Schroeder, official Conference hotel. 


Downtown Milwaukee, from the | 

Court of Honor, memorial to heroes i 

of all wars. Hotel Schroeder, official 

Conference hostelry, in center. The | 

picture on the opposite page was 

taken at the Biennial Milwaukee i 

Music Festival of 1938, held in the 

city’s vast Auditorium—1942 Confer- | 
ence headquarters. 






















New Era jor School Orchestras 


GILBERT R. WALLER 


Director, Orchestra Teacher Training Program, East Texas State Teachers College; Commerce, Texas 


READ WITH INTEREST Walter Wright’s article, “Let's Stop 
| Mourning for the Orchestras,” in the February, 1941, issue 
of the JourNAL. Because it represents a type of thinking cur- 
rent among numerous groups of music educators, I feel it should 
be answered by someone who considers this type of thinking 
fallacious 

Mr. Wright's proposition was that school orchestras should not 
be attempted in small towns, but should be reserved for the 
In support of this he offered various reasons and 
It takes three to four times as long to develop 
therefore, a 


larger cities. 
justifications : 
a string player as it does to develop a wind player; 
string orchestra formed from a group of band players would be 
limited to lower grade music. It is possible, of course, to choose 
only a small group of the best musicians in the band to play in 
the orchestra. However, since most small towns employ only 
one instrumental music teacher, and we cannot expect a string 
teacher to teach winds, or a band director to teach strings (band 
teachers, moreover, can’t teach strings), a choice must be made. 
In addition, even if a community can afford two instrumental 
teachers, it must also be able to buy a double music library, one 
for orchestra and one for band. Some schools have small extra- 
curricular orchestras made up of band students and privately- 
studying string players; but these orchestras are rarely well 
balanced or well rehearsed and therefore are of slight cultural 
or educational benefit. Many small town directors are under 
constant pressure to keep up with their metropolitan brothers in 
number of musical organizations and should be relieved of this 
tremendous load. Because only a limited percentage of any 
school group possesses the extra qualifications necessary to good 
string playing, small towns cannot hope to turn out as good 
orchestras as bands. Music played by a band does not sound 
the same in color as when played by an orchestra, but that does 
not make it less desirable; besides, modern concert band arrange- 
ments are constantly improving and enlarging the literature avail- 
In losing some of our school orchestras in the 
. . poor orchestras which 


able to bands. 
small towns, “we have just lost some . 
have been replaced by good . . . bands.” 

I wonder if it has ever occurred to those who have made such 
a proposition as Mr. Wright’s that in many of our cities a very 
unbalanced situation exists in school music. In some instances, 
no instruction whatever is offered, and in others, we find inten- 
sified instruction in first one field and then another. Where, 
then, the advantage of confining orchestra training to the cities? 
Also, let us not forget that for every major city in the United 





States there are hundreds of small towns; and these towns con- 
tain children who want to (and can) learn to play in an or- 
chestra, even though there is a band at their school. Like city 
children, these youngsters are stimulated in these desires by 
hearing so much fine orchestral music on the radio. 

Foremost of all problems in the teaching of orchestra playing 
is the lack of adequately trained teachers. And why aren’t our 
orchestra teachers adequately trained? The music departments 
of our universities and teachers colleges are still staffed with 
specialists who are highly proficient and excellent private teach- 
ers. But almost without exception, these fine musicians have 
never taught in a real, honest-to-goodness public school, where 
many children are poor and cannot possibly take private lessons, 
and where the school orchestra must be developed entirely as a 
class project. Consequently, their teaching, however excellent, 
does not prepare their teacher-pupils to step up before thirty-five 
or forty boys and girls and start them off, all together, in one 
large orchestra class. In my opinion it is for just this sort of thing 
that our string teachers must be trained, if the school orchestra 
is to succeed. Of course, some will say, “But that is preposterous ; 
it can’t be done!” All I have to say to that is, “It is being done.” 
As one instance of not a few which could be cited, the Orchestra 
Teacher Training Program here at East Texas State Teachers 
College has proved the workability of the class method for or- 
chestral training. This is evidenced by the fact that the eighty- 
five piece college symphony, which is playing music of grades 
four and five, after a year and a half of training, was developed— 
with the exception of only three students—entirely by the class 
method. 

Closely allied with the problem of adequately trained teachers 
is the problem of materials. Until recently the string class mate- 
rial has been written by men who are excellent musicians but 
have never taught a large class of strings in public school. Con- 
sequently, this material is not graded carefully, does not offer 
enough opportunity for drill without incessant repeating, and in 
many instances is not interesting. Young string students must 
constantly experience a sense of moving forward, if they are to 
enjoy their instruments and want te practice. At the same time, 
they must never suddenly find themselves confronted with a 
problem which lack of preparedness renders impossible to hurdle. 
It is quite possible to compile material for a string class which 
will encompass all desirable attributes. 

The next problem is the matter of propaganda. The old idea 
that only a few people have the fine sensibilities necessary for 
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THE STRING CLASS AT WORK. 
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PLAYERS IN THE COLLEGE SYMPHONY WERE TAUGHT—WITH FEW EXCEPTIONS—BY THE CLASS METHOD. 


playing a stringed instrument is just plain “bunk.” To play a 
stringed instrument in an excellent school orchestra, the follow- 
ing are the essentials: an instrument, normal intelligence, normal 
hands, normal co6érdination, and a good teacher. Between 75 
and 90 per cent of the children in our public schools could meet 
these requirements if they had an instrument and a teacher. Let 
us not forget that, to an amazing extent, the fine musical ears, 
emotional aptitudes, etc., which string players are popularly sup- 
posed to have been born with have been acquired through the 
study of a stringed instrument. 

Another problem that has retarded the school orchestra move- 
ment is none other than the band movement itself. Lest I be 
misunderstood, I hasten to say that until quite recently I have 
done as much band as orchestra work. Also, I have studied 
brasses and woodwinds just as intensively as strings, and get 
just as much pleasure in working with a good band as with an 
orchestra. I have no quarrel with bands or bandsmen. But 
facts are facts, so let’s see what they are. It is true that a band 
is easier to develop than an orchestra, and for that reason more 
teachers have turned to that avenue for quick results. It is 
equally true that band instruments and uniforms are much more 
expensive than orchestra equipment; they wear out more quickly 
and repair bills are greater. For reasons of profit, band in- 
strument houses and uniform companies have promoted bands 
on a mass scale. I must add, again, that I have no quarrel with 
band instrument houses. I have, in fact, many good friends 
among instrument dealers and salesmen. It is their true Ameri- 
can right to promote their business and to realize a_ profit. 
Moreover, by and large, manufacturers and dealers, through their 
promotional work, have actually made a substantial contribution 
to music education. Finally, a band does have more glamour 
than an orchestra, is more mobile, and so becomes the better 
show piece in the average community. 

The greatest problem of the average string pupil is that he 
doesn’t know what he is trying to achieve, and therefore he is 
forever striving to break some bad habit acquired since his last 
lesson. In this connection it is important to note that another 
recent development in orchestra teacher-training involves the 
simplification of many of the heretofore baffling mysteries of 
string playing. After all, the basic laws underlying string play- 
ing are surprisingly simple. First of all, the instruments are 
played with muscles, and we all know that muscles must work 
in agreement with each other. In five minutes, a good teacher 
can explain, so far as muscular action is concerned, all that is 
necessary for good playing. Of course, he must continue to 
repeat these principles and must see to it that these basic mus- 
cular laws are not violated. One of the greatest values of the 
daily class lesson plan is the opportunity it affords the teacher 
to “nip in the bud” any bad habits before they develop into major 
problems. Consequently, every bow stroke and every finger 
action can go into musical growth. 

In my opinion, of all places where string work should be of- 
fered and encouraged it is the school in the small town. In the 
first place, the financial outlay for the school would be only a 
fraction of that necessary for a band. In a town of 1,200, for 
example, a very workable program could be developed with the 
school owning four string basses ($400), six cellos ($300), and 
six violas ($300). All of these instruments could be used by 
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two or three groups each day, thus accommodating with school- 
owned instruments, possibly thirty or more children. It is al- 
ways practical to ask the violin students to furnish their own 
instruments, for these can usually be borrowed from a friend or 
relative, or purchased for a moderate price. So, for an outlay of 
about $1,000, an instrumental program could be started in a 
small community that, without further expenditure except for 
music, would provide an opportunity for the children to study 
and play the works of the greatest composers. 

For larger schools, where a band program is also under way, 
the string orchestra could add the better brass, woodwind, and 
percussion players and play literature for full orchestra. In 
towns of 10,000 inhabitants, one energetic and well-trained man 
can handle both band and orchestra. This statement is made 
with full knowledge that it is a big job and that such a man 
must know all brasses, woodwinds, percussion instruments, and 
strings. But this is not asking too much of a man who is 
devoting his life to school music. Such an arrangement, if 
widely adopted, would help to assure us of capable orchestra 
directors, for there is no question but that a thorough knowledge 
of brasses and woodwinds is essential for adequate handling of a 
full orchestra. It is equally true that some years of serious 
work with strings would so improve the ear as to make any man 
a much better bandmaster. 

The answer to the orchestra problem is, therefore, in my 
opinion: (1) Learn to teach large groups (thirty to fifty stu- 
dents in a class), including violins, violas, cellos, and basses. 
(This is not half so difficult as it sounds. There are certain defi- 
nite procedures which, if followed implicitly, will produce a string 
class that, with few exceptions, will play in tune, develop good 
left hands and bow arms, that will be interested, will want to 
practice, and can begin the study of good literature before the 
end of one year’s instruction.) (2) Improve your string class 
materials by more careful grading and selection. Include more 
pieces which have direct bearing upon the particular technical 
problems most recently introduced, and provide for more drill 
through disguised repetition. 

Howard Hanson was right when he recently said on a na- 
tional broadcast from Charlotte, North Carolina, “America is 
destined to become the most musical nation in the world.” In 
this musical growth the orchestra will play a more and more 
important part. 

Let it be thoroughly understood that I am not anti-band in the 
slightest respect. The band is a great institution and does have 
a definite and important place in the American school system. 
But let it also be thoroughly understood that the orchestra has a 
place of equal (some think even greater) importance, and that 
the orchestra, with adequate teaching, is an intensely practical, 
economical, educationally sound, and useful organization. 


® 


[Nore: The orchestra teacher-training program at East Texas State 
Teachers College is based entirely upon class instruction. Under this 
plan a student is afforded the opportunity to learn string techniques and, 
simultaneously, how to teach them in a large class, through actual par- 
ticipation in such a class. To simulate as nearly as possible an actual 
public school situation, no fees are charged for instruction, instruments, 
practice rooms, or music. Fourteen courses are offered exclusively in 
the field of class strings and orchestra.] 
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| SCORED FOR BAND 


QUARTO SIZE 


FORTUNE TELLER OVERTURE, THE 
By VICTOR HERBERT 
Trans. by Frank Campbell-Watson 
$7 B Se 


RED MILL OVERTURE, THE 
By VICTOR HERBERT 
Trans. by Frank Campbell- Watson 

$7.50 


ROSE OF ALGERIA (OVERTURE) 
By VICTOR HERBERT 
Trans. by Frank Campbell-Watson 


THE NEW MOON (OVERTURE) 
By SIGMUND ROMBERG 
Trans. by Frank Campbell-Watson 


STUDENT PRINCE (OVERTURE) 
By SIGMUND ROMBERG 
Arr. by David Bennett 

$ 





THE DESERT SONG (OVERTURE) 
By SIGMUND ROMBERG 
Arr. by David Bennett 
$ B Se 


GYPSY LOVE SONG 
By VICTOR HERBERT 
Trans. by Frank Campbell-Watson 


KISS ME AGAIN 
By VICTOR HERBERT 
Trans. by Frank Campbell-Watson 


TRAMP! TRAMP! TRAMP! 
By VICTOR HERBERT 
Trans. by Frank Campbell-Watson 
$4.00 B Set 


MY HERO (Concert Marche Militaire) 
By OSCAR STRAUS 
Trans. by Harry L. Alford 


OCTAVO SIZE 


INDIAN LOVE CALL 
By RUDOLF FRIML 
Trans. by David Bennett 


MARCH OF THE TOYS 
By VICTOR HERBERT 
Trans. by Robt. Cray 

«+. 00 $3.00 


ORANGE BLOSSOM SELECTION 
By VICTOR HERBERT 
Trans. by Paul Yoder 


INDIAN SUMMER 
By VICTOR HERBERT 
Trans. by Robt. Cray 


TEDDY BEARS’ PICNIC 
By JOHN W. BRATTON 
Arr. by Paul Yoder 


MOSQUITOES’ PARADE, THE 
By HOWARD WHITNEY 
Trans. by Paul Yoder 


DESERT SONG 
By SIGMUND ROMBERG 
Trans. by David Bennett 


PAN-AMERICANA 
By VICTOR HERBERT 
Arr. by Robt. Cray 

- oe $3.00 


BEGIN THE BEGUINE 


By COLE PORTER 
Arr. by William Teague 


STRIKE UP THE BAND 
By GEORGE GERSHWIN 
Trans. by Paul Yoder 


DEEP IN MY HEART 
By SIGMUND ROMBERG 
Arr. by David Bennett 
B 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 





SERENADE 
By SIGMUND ROMBERG 
Arr. by David Bennett 


STOUTHEARTED MEN 
By SIGMUND ROMBERG 
Arr. by Paul Yoder 


THE MOUSE AND THE CLOCK (NOVELTY) 
By HOWARD WHITNEY 
Arr. by Paul Yoder 


TEA FOR TWO 
By VINCENT YOUMANS 
Arr. by Paul Yoder 


CANADIAN CAPERS 
By CHANDLER, WHITE & COHEN 
Arr. by William Teague 


ONE ALONE 
By SIGMUND ROMBERG 
Arr. by William Teague 


PIROQUETTE 
By HERMAN FINCK 
Arr. by William Teague 


PLAY GYPSIES — DANCE GYPSIES 
By EMMERICH KALMAN 
Arr. by William Teague 


LIMEHOUSE BLUES 

By PHILIP BRAHAM 

Arr. by William Teague 
C Se 


OH! LADY BE GOOD 


By GEORGE GERSHWIN 
Arr. by William Teague 


Lt SEE YOU AGAIN 
By NOEL COWARD 
Arr. by William Teague 


HOLDING CORPORATION 


M. WITMARK & SONS « HARMS, INC. » REMICK MUSIC CORP. + RCA Bidg., Rockefeller Center, New York 
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The Competition-Festivals 


STIMULATING EXAMPLE of successful codperative enterprise 

typical of the “American Way” is afforded by the School 
Music Competition-Festivals. Indeed, the growth of this ac- 
tivity, in total number of schools, teachers and students, homes 
and communities affected, and in respect to the resulting educa- 
tional and social influences and benefits, has few parallels in the 
current history of the United States. It is a matter of record 
that the larger development of the music education program in 
our schools had its beginning at about the time interschool con- 
tests in music were introduced, shortly after the turn of the cen- 
tury. A related fact, also significant, is that from the outset the 
school music competitions and the organizations sponsoring them 
have been maintained voluntarily by music educators and school 
administrators, parents, school patrons, and the supporting com- 
munities. If any evidence were needed as to the attitude of the 
public toward the increasing emphasis on the cultural phases of 
education, or as to the common faith in the fundamental efficacy 
of the competition idea in music education, it perhaps would be 
sufficient to compare the statistics in the 1941 report with the 
records of preceding years, back to the early 1920’s when schools 
in a few states were first assembling their bands each year to 
parade, play together, and compare notes as to their musical 
achievements.” 

However, the purpose at this writing is not to justify school 
music competitions or to enumerate or evaluate the educational 
factors inherent in this type of activity. There is little new to 
add to what has already been said many times. Furthermore, it 
is unlikely that many people reading these lines are without their 
own sources of knowledge and opinion—actual experience, or at 
least contact with some of the estimated 800,000 students who par- 
ticipated in the district and state events last season. And regard- 
less of opinions, claims, or statistics, the school music competition- 
festivals could not exist except by the will of those who do the 
work and pay the bills. 

The very success of the competition-festival movement, para- 
doxically enough, has created difficulties which would have 
militated against continued success were it not for the fact that 
music educators are ever alert to meet problems before they 
become too serious. Thus it is that when participation in state 
competitions increased to the point that the number of students 
to be taken care of in a single meet was too large for satisfactory 
administration of educational, physical, and financial matters, the 
district preliminaries were developed; later, the larger states 
were divided into two or more “state final” areas. 

Meanwhile the national finals had been set up, again a volun- 
tary activity instigated by music educators and school adminis- 
trators—leaders in the various states who felt that maximum 
benefits were not being derived from the continuation of a plan 
whereby each state, through its state finals, set its own standards 
of achievement. For a number of years these national finals were 
conducted with increasing success. Then it became evident that 
there were two serious problems to overcome: 

(1) Due to the increasing number of state and state division 
competitions, as well as of participating schools, so many students 
were qualifying for the national finals that it became almost im- 
possible for any but the largest cities to provide the necessary 
facilities for national finals. 

(2) Travel and maintenance expense and time absent from 
school involved for groups in states remote from the national 
contest cities confined the major benefits of the national finals 
to the central part of the country, where most of the events were 
necessarily located. Therefore, in 1937 a divisional procedure 
similar to that effected in the larger states was adopted for the 
national finals. Thus for several years the National School Music 
Competition-Festivals have been conducted in ten regions as finals 
for the states and state divisions in the respective areas. With 
more than 80,000 students entered in the ten regions last spring, 


{Notre: This article is reprinted from the current annual report 
bulletin issued by the National Board of Control of the National 
School Band, Orchestra, and Vocal Associations. Copies of the 
complete report, covering all data on the 1941 competition-festivals 
may be obtained from the Music Educators National Conference, 
64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, at 25c a copy.] 

1 Records are faulty, but it appears that in a few states school 
music contests, chiefly for bands, were held prior to 1920, even as 
early as 1910. 
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it again became apparent that further change must be made, and 
steps to this end already have been or are being taken in a number 
of regions in codperation with the state organizations represent- 
ing the schools. In this regard, the National School Band, 
Orchestra, and Vocal Associations have such a flexible and demo- 
cratic organization structure that adjustments can readily be made 
to meet special needs and differing situations in the various states 
or areas, without disturbing basic elements of the codperative 
plan, or interfering with essential educational and administrative 
factors and services. This is because the national competition- 
festivals are maintained as an extension of the state competitions 
in the general interest of music education, and therefore are so 
organized that fundamental control rests with the state units. 
This plan of organization is described in paragraphs following. 


Plan of Organization 


The National School Band Association, National School Or- 
chestra Association, and National School Vocal Association are 
auxiliaries of the Music Educators National Conference, and 
operate as a unit through a National Board of Control and ten 
Regional Boards of Control. Each Regional Board of Control 
is comprised of three representatives (band, orchestra, and cho- 
rus) from each state in the region. These state representatives 
are elected by the state organizations affiliated as state units of 
the M.E.N.C., or recognized as official sponsors of the state school 
music competitions. Each regional board elects its own chairman 
and secretary-treasurer, and has full responsibility for the annual 
national competition-festivals held in its area. (Certain regions 
are subdivided, holding their national finals in two or more 
cities.”) 

The National Board of Control combines the Boards of Dele- 
gates of the National School Band, Orchestra, and Vocal Associ- 
ations, which are comprised, respectively, of the band, orchestra, 
and vocal music representatives of the ten regions. (Each of the 
ten regional boards elects three delegates: One representing band, 
one orchestra, and one vocal music—a total of thirty delegates.) 
The officers of the National School Band, Orchestra, and Vocal 
Associations (president and first and second vice-president for 
each of the three), are elected by the respective delegate groups. 
The three presidents and an executive president elected by the 
National Board of Control, together with the president and 
executive secretaries of the Music Educators National Conference, 
comprise the Executive Council of the National Board of Control. 

All matters pertaining to general procedure, standards of ad- 
judication, selection of music lists, etc., are under the jurisdiction 
of the National Board of Control. The National Board is also 
responsible for the publication of the Competition-Festivals 
Manual, the annual report bulletin, and the various forms and 
materials required for carrying on the activity. This work is 
done in the headquarters office of the Music Educators National 
Conference under the supervision of the Executive Council.* 
Expenses in connection with this work in the headquarters office 
are met in part from the fund which accrues from the $5.00 
participating member-school fees. ($1.00 of each $5.00 fee is 
applied on a subscription to the Music Epucators JourNAL for 
the member school. Each participating school also receives a 
copy of the annual report bulletin and a copy of the Manual.) 

The handling of the large volume of detail work in connection 
with publication, mailing, correspondence, record keeping, etc., 
which obviously requires a competent staff and extensive equip- 
ment, would be impossible without a much larger budget than 


2 At the meeting of the National Board of Control, December 27-29, 
1940, the question of redistricting or dividing present regions was 
discussed at length. A special committee, with a member from each 
region, was appointed to give further study to the entire subject. 
This committee reported the following recommendations, which were 
unanimously adopted by the Board: (1) That no region be com- 
posed of less than two states or parts of two states. (2) That the 
ten regional divisions and their respective areas be continued for 
the present, but that each Regional Board be empowered to set up 
as many national finals within its region as may be deemed ex- 
pedient, specifying the areas to be served by each event; that 
Regional Boards be authorized to take this action beginning with 
the 1941 national finals, if such course be found advisable. 

Last season the headquarters office printed and distributed 
12,000 128-page Manuals, 3,500 80-page report bulletins, more than 
200,000 of the ten varieties of adjudicators’ comment sheets, and 
numerous other forms, besides handling some 55,000 pieces of mail 


Py incident to the general organization work and correspondence. 
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Established Operetta Successes 





SOUTH IN SONORA 
Senior High School Operetta 
By CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 
Libretto by Chas. O. and Juanita Roos 
In settings sparkling with fiesta gala and gaudy mili- 


tary attire, under the clear skies and bright sunshine 


f Mexico, the story of this colorful operetta is told. 
Three Acts. The soloists include 2 sopranos, 


3} tenors, 3 baritones and 1 bass. Time, 2 hours. 


Vocal Score (including complete libretto), $1.50 
Stage Manager’s Guide and Orchestration on rental! 


or, Napoleon Caught Napping 
By WILL C. MACFARLANE 
Libretto by Frederick H. Martens 

A military-millinery operetta, the scene of which is laid 
in the gardens of the Chateau at Malmaison in the year 
1805. [Two Acts. The soloists include 1 soprano, 1 
mezzo, 1 alto, 1 tenor, 2 baritones and 1 bass in addition 
to solo ensembles and speaking parts. Time, 2 hours. 


Vocal Score (including complete libretto), $1.50 
Stage Manager’s Guide and Orchestration on rental 


RING UP THE CURTAIN 


Senior High School Musical Revue 
By GERTRUDE VAN AKIN SMITH 
May be correlated with the study of American History, 


a series of stage sketches of music popular in 
May be 


as it 1s 
this country between the years 1840 and 1900. 
lengthened at will. 


Vocal Score, $1.50 


Stage Manager’s Guide on rental 


shortened or 





SILVER BELLS AND COCKLE SHELLS 

A Mother Goose Fantasy 

Junior High School Operetta for Girls 
By ELIAS BLUM 

Text by Robert Y. Kerr 
The entire action is supposed to represent the dream of 
a little girl whose mind is filled with Mother Goose 
stories. Can use a large chorus. Easy to costume. 
[wo or three-part singing. Time, 1 hour. 


Vocal Score, 75 cents 


CINDERELLA AND THE CAT 


Junior High School Operetta 
By W. H. BOYER 
Libretto by H. M. Barr 


An ambitious operetta in three acts, elaborating the 
familiar story and with music adapted from light opera 
and other sources. Large cast and chorus. 6 solo voices. 
rime, 1 hour. 


Vocal Score (including libretto), $1.00 
Orchestration on rental 


A GET-ACQUAINTED PARTY 
To Meet Mother Week and Her Daughters 
Juvenile Operetta 
By DOROTHY GAYNOR BLAKE 


An entertainment for children calling for a cast of at 
least 8 little singers; one can be an older child, or a 
grown-up. Time, 30 minutes. 


Vocal Score, 50 cents 


2 altos, 





THE GHOST OF LOLLYPOP BAY 
Senior High Schocl Operetta 
By CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 
Libretto by Chas. O. and Juanita Roos 
Ideally suited to the tastes and talents of high school 


groups. The light and fanciful score calls for 3 soprano, 


| mezzo, 1 alto, 2 tenor and 2 bass soloists. Time, 1% 
hours. 


Vocal Score (including complete libretto), $1.50 
Stage Manager’s Guide and Orchestration on rental 


YOUR ROYAL HIGHNESS 


or, The Boojum of Bagore 
Senior High School Operetta 
By ARTHUR A. PENN 

A real comedy plot that wiil appeal to performers and 
audience. A good-sized cast and chorus can be em- 
ployed and the costuming and staging made quite 
pretentious. Soloists: 2 sopranos, 1 mezzo, 3 tenors. 
Time, 2 hours. 


Vocal Score (including libretto), $1.50 


Stage Manager’s Guide and Orchestration on rental 


Senior High School Operetta 
By HENRY HADLEY 
Libretto by David Stevens 
Experienced and talented high school groups will enjoy 
rehearsing this excellent operetta. 3 sopranos, 1 mezzo, 
1 alto, 1 tenor, 4 baritones and 2 basses are called for 
in the score. Dance opportunities are afforded. 


Vocal Score (including libretto), $1.50 
Stage Manager’s Guide and Orchestration on rental 


THE NIGHTINGALE 
Junior High School Operetta 
By ROB ROY PEERY 
Libretto by Frederick H. Martens 
After the Fairy Tale by Hans Christian Andersen 
Fascinating Chinese story told with tuneful music. 
Opportunities for colorful costuming and stage effects. 


Vocal Score (with dialog), $1.00 


Includes suggestions for staging, costumes and lighting 


Grade School Operetta 
By A. LOUIS SCARMOLIN 
Text by C. S. Montanye 
Magic and melody, mirth and moral teaching, colorful 
costumes and entrancing scenery—everything to amuse 
the children and their parents. 3 singing, 4 speaking 
parts and choruses. Two Acts. Time, 45 minutes. 


Vocal Score, 60 cents 
Orchestra Parts on rental 


or, The, Lost Lady’s Slipper 

Grade School Operetta 

By MARION LODER 
This different version of the Cinderella story is one 
that children enjoy. The music is sweet and pretty, 
and so easy to sing that little children have no diffi- 
culty in learning it. Full directions in the book. Time, 
45 minutes. 


Vocal Score, 50 cents 





Cantatas 





THE HIGHWAYMAN 
Cantata for Mixed Voices (SATB) 
Text by Alfred Noyes Music by Deems Ta 
An entirely choral cantata, except for incidg 
baritone Not difficult to sing, and abgy 
minutes in length. 


Vocal Score, $1,00 


Orchestration available on rental | 


The Highwayman also is obtainable in an arr 
ment for Treble Voice Chorus with baritone ad 


solos. 


LORD HOWE’S MASQUERADE 
Cantata for Mixed Voices (SATB) 


Text by Frederick H. Martens 

Music by N. Clifford } 
The story tells of the brilliant masquerade give 
Lord Howe in Boston at which, the legend 
the apparitions of former royal governors ga 
warning of the fall of the Hanoverian oul 
May be correlated with American History sq 
Solos for baritone. Time, 30 minutes. 


Vocal Score, 75 cents 


Orchestration available on rental 


THE FATHER OF WATERS 


Cantata for Mixed Voices (SATB) 


Pcem by Nelle Richmond Eberhart 
Music by Charles Wakefield Cais 


Brilliantly effective, but not too difficult music, 








a tine poem, setting forth the historic, majestic 
relentless aspects of the mighty Mississippi. § 
for soprano, tenor and baritone. Time, 1 hour. 


Vocal Score, $1,00 


Orchestration available on rental 






THE NEW EARTH 


A Prophetic Vision 
Cantata for Mixed Voices (SATB) 
Text by Louise A. Garnett Music by Henry 
The text of exceptional beauty and power 
some of the best music produced by the late 
Hadley. A real treat for singers and aud 
Solos for soprano, alto, tenor and bass.  Timé 


minutes. 
Vocal Score, $1,00 






SUGGESTIONS FROM DITSON PUB 


Prices 


Prices 


NC 


Prices: 


fees 


Orchestration available on rental By Cuy! 


THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 
Cantata for Treble Voices (SSA) 


Text by Lord Tennyson Music by Frances M 
A singable, practical work based on the fa 
Tennyson legend with well-written chorus | 
solos for soprano, or tenor. Time, 17 minutes. 


Vocal Score, 60 cents 


By Cuyl 


Orchestration available on rental By Cuyl 


ON A SUNSET TRAIL 

Cantata for Men’s Voices (TTBB) 

Text by Robert Y. Kerr Music by Elias 
An ideal vehicle for well-trained 
school age youths. Not at all difficult to 
Solos for tenor, baritone and bass. Time, 30 m 
Vocal Score, 75 cents 


Ist Violin, Cello, Clarinet and Cornet parts a 
on rental 





choruses of 
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DITSON SYMPHONIC SERIES Guiiendiinae 
’ for Orchestra 
ems Ty 
1 No. 1. ROMANTIC OVERTURE, Op. 34—FRANZ SCHUBERT angry 
, c y Jean Sibelius 
Transcribed for Orchestra by Edgar Stillman Kelley Arr. by N. Clifford Page (SBS 1),.Full Band, $4.50 
Prices: Symphonic Medium, $6.00; Large, $7.50.........-.. cece eeee eens Full Score, $4.00 ae Score, ot ee 
_ Extra string parts, 40 cents each. No Piccolo, Tuba, or Drums. Extra Parts, 35¢ each 
tone ¢ - — 
NO. 2 ALICE IN WONDERLAND (Six Miniatures)—CECIL FORSYTH CARNIVAL OVERTURE 
Prices: Symphonic Medium, $6.00; Large, $7.50.........ccccccccccseccece Full Score, $4.00 Cunant Hee ton Gens Haale 
ADE Extra string parts, 40 cents each. Harp included; no Tuba. By R. W. Gibb (BdC 309)......... Full Band, $2.00 
) Extra Parts, 15c each Conductor, 50c 
fot NO. 3 EXCALIBUR (Symphonic Poem), Op. 180—-LOUIS ADOLPHE COERNE — 
j 
: S xe 
eid rices: ne aggre gpa poe: — pete ve - - : is a , > - ? a .F cg" tig $4.00 DAY OF YOUTH OVERTURE 
renc ux ra string parts, cents each. arts inciude or ngis. orn, ass (A N Composition—E. Grade) 
se Clarinet, Contra Bassoon, 3rd Trumpet, Harp, Organ (ad lib), Chimes, Tri- By James M. Fulton (BDC 310)...Full Band, $2.00 
ry sf angle, Glockenspiel Cymbals, Tambourine, Gong, Drums (Four performers) ies (Alto and bass Clarinets) 
and Timpani (3). Extra Parts, 15c each Conductor, 40c 
No. 4. MARCHE ANTIPHONAIRE (Symphonic Triumphal), Op. 17— MUSING (T Pi ) and 
HAROLD M. JOHNSON orl a l 
) COTTON BLOSSOMS (Humoresque) 
S rices, including Piano-Conductor: Symphonic Medium, $2.00; Large, $3.00; Full Score, $1.2: ty James R. Gillette (SBS 15)..... Full Band, $2.75 
Extra string parts, 20 cents each; Piano-Conductor, 40 cents. Sm. Band, $2.00 = = Symph. Band, $3.50 
) Full Score, $2.00 
r INSTRUMENTATION peal imo deg ee Sop. and Bass Sax., 
Col Ist Violin Piccolo ist and 2nd Bassoons lst Trombone Violoncello and Bass parts in all sets. Symphonic 
jest — Ist = <y zaueen — —— Horns in F 2nd Trombone includes English Horn and Contra Bassoon, 
arto iola Ist and 2nd Oboes 3rd and 4th Horns in F 3rd Tromt , ee et 
pe ; Violoncello Ist Bb Clarinet Ist Bh Trumpet Tuba. ana’ Extra Parts, Ste each 
our, Double Bass 2nd Bb Clarinet 2nd Bh Trumpet Timpani and Drums 
Note additional or omitted parts under each title MYSTIC KNIGHTS OVERTURE 
} Symphonic Medium provides a complete set of parts with the following strings: By R. E. a ee i ull Band, $2.00 
5—Ist Violin, 4—2nd Violin, 3—Viola, 2—Violoncello, 4—Double Bass. ane tan Te a” Cl: 
Symphonic Large provides a complete set of parts with the following strings: - 
8 Ist Violin. 7—2 Folin, S—Vi met sa a ~ 
Ist Violin, 7—2nd Violin, 5—Viola, 4—Violoncello, 8—Double Bass. EXULTATION 
By Louis Adolphe Coerne 








Arr. by Mayhew Lake (SBS 6)....Full Band, $2.75 


—_ : P ¢ " SV yh. é . a5 
«<tConeert and Field Marehes for Band Sm. Band, $2.00 | Symph, Band. $3.50 














aud 
Time nlite seutilich 
SKYROCKETS FESTIVAL MARCH IN C 
— ON HABANERA 
(Descriptive March) By Charles Wakefield Cadman Be Li cl ‘ (MBJ 76)..Full Band, $3.00 
iy C r >rshey P 3 33! 2 Z 73¢ Arr. by Tames } $25 gy Lieut. Chas. Benter (MBJ /6)..hu and, $3.0 
By Cuyler Hershey Leonard (Bd§S 339).. Full Band, 75c Art a — wae ae” (32 ‘i 38 Instruments) 
’ Extra Parts, 20c each 
LISTEN TO THE DRUMMERS ETRE 2 
(Novelty March—3 Versions of Trio) STAUNCH AND TRUE A RUSTIC SCENE 
; Me@By Cuyler Hershey Leonard (BdS 340)..Full Band, 75c (Parade March) By Carl Busch (SBS 13).......... Full Band, $3.50 
fay By G. Buglione (BdS 333).............05- Full Band, 75c Sm. Band, $2.50 Symph. Band, $4.50 
use 7 7 Extra Parts, 25c each Full Score, $3.50 
= BRASSES TO THE FRONT ON THE WAY 
(Novelty March—Melody Trio) A CHIPPEWA LAMENT 
By Cuyler Hershey Leonard (BdS 341)..Full Band, 75c (Parade March) : TA > . $2 = 
‘ : , : . . 3y Carl Busch (SBS 14)............ Full Band, $3.50 
; By James M. Fulton (BdS 332).......... Full Band, 75c 1 ag Band, 350 ) Symph. Band, $4.50 
STO THE FRONT - Extra Parts, 25c each 
REED ‘ak 
(Concert March—Novelty Trio) BATTLESHIP VIRGINIA MARCH 
lias @’Y Cuyler Hershey Leonard (BdS 342).. Full Band, 75c (Intro. “Carry Me Back to Old Virginny’’) TWO SKETCHES FROM THE 
ol - By C. W. Bennet (BdS 316)............. Full Band, 75c ORIENT 
to § 5 P : 
) mil SONG OF THE MARCHING MEN ed Ba ee 9 ge ee en 
. $3.5 
(From “The New Earth’’) = ON THE TRAIL SS Band. $2.50 on —— Band, $5.00. 
avig’y Henry Hadley (SBS 3)............ Full Band, $3.50 (Official March of the Girl Scouts) Full Score, $5.06 
Sm. Band, $2.50 Symph. Band, $4.50 By Mabel Daniels (BdS 320)............ Full Band, 75c Extra Parts, 25c an 
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has been available, were it not for the generous amount of vol- 
untary service contributed by regional and national officers and 
committee workers, and the utilization of the M.E.N.C. head- 
quarters office facilities. It has become increasingly evident, 
however, that the present financing plan, inaugurated more than 
ten years ago, is inadequate to take care of the direct expenses 
and necessary overhead. Also, there has been considerable dis- 
cussion of the participating member-school fee of $5.00, which is 
the basis of the plan. For the most part such discussions have 
had to do with the efficacy and fairness of the method—although 
occasional questions have been voiced as to why there should be 
such a fee. Of course, these latter queries come only from those 
not acquainted with the setup and procedures of the organization. 
When there was only one central final competition, it was easier 
for everyone to appreciate the need for a definite source of reve- 
nue to cover general overhead and administrative expenses of 
the national associations, as differentiated from the income re- 
quired to cover the direct costs in connection with the actual 
operation of the competition, such as judges’ fees, medals, plaques, 
etc. Then, as now, the participating member-school fees were 
applied on the overhead budget, but perhaps a better plan might 
be devised. These problems, and other items referred to else- 
where in this report, are on the agenda for the National Board 
of Control meeting to be held in Chicago, December 29, 30, 
and 31, 1941. 


Operation of the National Finals 


Each Regional Board of Control is responsible for the adminis- 
tration and financing of the National Competition-Festivals and 
related activities for its area. These responsibilities are shared 
with the schools, convention bureaus, and other institutions rep- 
resenting the citizens of the host cities. 

Under the present plan it is customary for the host city to 
supply all facilities, including the physical equipment and staff 
necessary for staging the competitions and caring for housing and 
hospitality. The extensive requirements for major contest and 
festival events, solo and ensemble competitions, “warm-up” and 
rehearsal rooms, headquarters rooms for bands, orchestras, and 
choruses, are taken care of by the municipal auditorium and the 
schools, colleges, churches, lodges, and various other local insti- 
tutions, which are always glad to codperate in an enterprise of 
this kind. Expenses incurred by the local committee are covered 
by income from such sources as sale of admission tickets, sale 
of programs, etc. Not infrequently the surplus revenue from 
these sources provides a satisfactory fund which the committee 
can turn over to some worthy local cause. 

The Regional Board of Control, under the present plan, takes 
care of all matters pertaining to enrollment and organization of 
entries, preparation of schedules, engaging of adjudicators, pro- 
viding of medals and plaques, etc. These costs are defrayed from 
the entry fees, as must also be such items as executive, adminis- 
trative, and clerical expenses, sight-reading music, postage, sta- 
tionery, supplies. 

Excess of income over expense, if any, accruing to the regional 
treasury remains in the treasury as a reserve against possible 
future deficits or as reimbursement for previous deficits. 


The Manual 


The annual “bulletin” containing the official music lists: has 
grown in only a few years from a small pamphlet to the current 
136-page Manual, with its comprehensive listings of instrumental 
and vocal material, general information, rules, etc. The tremen- 
dous amount of work involved in making the Manual available 
to school music departments throughout the United States can 
be appreciated only by those who have had personal experience 
in such tasks. As in other phases of the competition-festival 
enterprise, the greatest single item involved is contributed pro- 
fessional time and service. Chairmen and members of the music 
selection committees devote days, weeks, even months, to the task 
of examining and performing—actually testing in practical use— 
the materials offered by the publishers for consideration. 

After the preliminary studio or laboratory work, meetings are 
held, lists of the chosen pieces are prepared, copies are mimeo- 
graphed and carefully studied, checked, and rechecked. In addi- 
tion to all this work, involving dozens of committee workers, the 
staff of the headquarters office must have six weeks or two 
months for general editing and the processes incident to securing 
final O.K.’s on proofs from the committees and from the 116 
publishers represented in the lists, before pages can be made up 
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and final proofs approved for the pressroom. In all this work the 
educational departments of the music publishers have been most 
codperative. Indeed, as a result of their satisfactory relationships 
with the committees, various mutual benefits have accrued in 
matters pertaining to the literature of the school music field. 

It is probably true that when a music teacher, principal, or 
superintendent picks up his copy of the Manual, he gives little 
thought to the fact that the price of 50c, printed on the cover, 
barely covers the cost of paper, printing, handling, and mailing. 
No one can compute the values the book represents in the con- 
tributions of professional time and experience made possible 
through the functioning of a voluntary organization. 

[Note: In 1941 a plan was put into effect whereby a still more 
extensive survey and study of music materials is afforded. Under 
this plan each of the ten regions will: (a) set up special com- 
mittees to review and report on music submitted by publishers for 
consideration, and (b) maintain a library of the music selected for 
the official lists, this library to be used within the region for official 
organization clinic purposes. Administration of the plan, which is 
made possible through the generous codperation of the music pub- 
lishers, will be under the direction of the regional chairmen and the 
Executive Council of the National Board of Control. The successful 
operation of this plan, it is felt, will not only serve the general 
purposes for which it is designed, but will in itself afford an 
educational function which should react to the benefit of the entire 
field of music education.] ‘ 


Classification of Schools 


The plan of classifying schools participating in the national 
finals is based on school enrollment in accordance with the follow- 
ing schedule: 

Class A: Schools with an enrollment of 750 or more in grades 
9 to 12 inclusive, or 10 to 12 inclusive (where so organized). 

Class B: Schools with an enrollment of 250 to 750 in grades 
9 to 12 inclusive, or 10 to 12 inclusive (where so organized). 

Class C: Schools with an enrollment under 250 in grades 9 
to 12 inclusive, or 10 to 12 inclusive (where so organized). 

For the most part, state competitions which have served as 
preliminaries for the national finals have used this schedule of 
classification or a variant thereof. A number of states have 
experimented with other plans. In 1939 the National Board of 
Control authorized the appointment of a committee to study the 
entire problem of classification, with instructions to recommend 
such changes as the committee may deem desirable in order 
better to serve the purposes for which the classification proce- 
dure is designed. A report was made at the 1940 meeting of the 
Board of Control, and it was voted, after long discussion, to 
continue the study. To this end a special committee, with the 
cooperation of the regional chairmen, state competition authori- 
ties, and state departments of education, has made a comprehen- 
sive survey and will report its findings at the 1941 meeting of 
the National Board. 


Competition-Festivals Management Manual 


The 1940 meeting of the National Board of Control authorized 
the publication of a manual for the guidance of those who are 
responsible for the planning and administration of the National 
School Music Competition-Festivals. While primarily intended 
for use in connection with the national finals, it is proposed that 
this manual be made available for general use by state organiza- 
tions and any others interested. 

A committee headed by Dean E. Douglass has made an extensive 
study of the procedures in all regions and in various states, and 
has received generous codperation from many sources, including 
the several states and regions which have previously published 
manuals of this type. The completed draft of the new manual 
will be ready for presentation to the National Board at its 1941 
meeting, to be held in Chicago the last week in December. 


Comments on the 1941 Report 


It must be borne in mind that participation figures supplied in 
the ten regional reports, and summarized in the tables on the 
pages following, represent only the organizations and students 
who, having qualified in the state finals, were able to carry on 
to the national finals. It is obvious, therefore, that these reports 
do not indicate the total number of students who received Divi- 
sion I ratings in the state competitions. 

Further, any attempt to analyze these figures for what they 
may afford as a key to the present status of music in the schools— 
particularly in regard to the total number of students who are 
receiving music instruction—must take into account the fact that 
the 80,897 students from the 2,400 schools represented in the 1941 
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VIVALDI-NACHEZ 


Concerto in A Minor 
Score $2.50 
Parts 25 each 


The string orchestra accompaniment of this 
ever popular concerto is now made available for 
the first time at reasonable prices. In fact a 
conductor’s score never existed until now. No 
more effective and grateful selection of its kind 
can be found in the entire music literature. An 
old and tried friend well worth cultivating. 


Alexandre 


TANSMAN 


Triptych 
Score $2.00 
Paris -40 each 


Mrs. Elizabeth Coolidge, the famous patron 
of music, awarded the Coolidge Gold Medal this 
year to Tansman for outstanding musical merit. 
His Triptych was commissioned for the Coolidge 
Festival some years ago and is said by the spon- 
sor to be the most distinguished work of its kind 
ever submitted. It is in modern vein, on the 
difficult side of course, but amply repays in- 
tensive study. 





eMusic for String Orchestra 





PAUL HINDEMITH 


Five Pieces, Op. 44 No. 4 


Score $1.50 
Parts .25 each 


Paul Hindemith’s music was for many years 
the bugaboo which frightened grownup musi- 
cal children, such as Wagner, Brahms and others 
horrified the musical public in their day. But 
today Hindemith is making musical history and 
his utterances are being appreciated more and 
more in ever-widening circles. These Five 
Pieces are an excellent example of his work. A 
fine test for musicianship and technic, and 
wholly worthwhile. 


Alexander 


SEMMLER 


Pastoral Suite 


Score $1.25 
Parts -40 each 


The composer has long been identified with 
one of the major radio networks, demonstrating 
his versatility as composer, performer, conduct- 
or and purveyor of music of every kind. His 
Pastorals for string orchestra have been played 
repeatedly by Frank Black, Howard Barlow and 
Eddy Brown. They are intriguing musical 
etchings, attesting an unquestioned talent. Sin- 
cerely recommended to those whose taste runs 
moderately to the modern. 


Cumulative List of Recommendations 


Score Each Part 
Bt eWire'si da Veweekiad Brandenburg Concerto No. 3...........0ccecceeees $3.00 $ .40 
Bach-Dubensky.......... LE PO OP SUR i.ns perv ccnseseesieenweetouns .50 AS 
PO s cacccencsuves TP TE 6. 5 2585 66 6a od dN cee Neaweeeended 1.00 25 
Brahms-Kramer......... «4 A Rose Breaks Into Bloom. .......ccccccsssveceves .50 15 
a, rer re RE 6.005 2: KK ced eS ORE WOHEhon eee Nereeenekeees 90 15 
SI cn cietenwan ana Old Resehies SoMere’ SOM... oes ccccscceseswsees .50 5 
ss é.cecnesadeys DEE dc ncbccindueeesduseetenssnoencsaeneianwsse .50 15 
BRR a oo iis tcnsavasavcees CI: Bie: SOs dé annien savetaqwkvenserenanenen 3.00 40 
Grieg-Dubensky........++ EE x ewivnes onscaeneceenseades cencesanetes .50 15 
Haydn-Dubensky......... BE ist ndcidonaeeskdentecesskadcawese Renan .50 15 
Leclair-Dubensky......... IRIN GE CRMTROUNEN, fis on 5 nnd sceddsiewasnads 50 se 
| Lully-Dubensky.......... SE oo 05 6nd 0586 cesngnewenesaeneneeaneesaeeel .50 15 
Lully-W eingartner........ CMNUUE os 6d ce ccesvsssveveseeeseoemerenhesiens 4.50 80 
| RII 5 iis: 0 400000oh EEE BOs 44s cn nvearnaondiateereceiouiks 1.00 25 
pT OTT Te SE SE 600s chscepnna eek nee deen aeens 1.50 40 
Pe eee PE inn nn nd cpgh ads eeuneeeeueenbes ohaNaNE 1.75 40 
Ss 5 ae shades ds deenes Re ree rer eee err ee ee or 3.00 40 
SS itbereveeteunes SE edict sendin ceswi ns caebsaneeleeededeke 1.00 .25 
PE chanson keane yoy IG ods heen Kee ss 0eene eedyendaciah eee 1.00 25 
Tcleeney Dabkae sg « ..: I oc o's cop cece wassescctbsccsveenctseevnsass .50 15 
TCRMMOUGRT «066s cee csece WRG TU. Ta is dec wdcc canvcscasusrcoens .50 15 
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Book and Music Reviews 





VARIOUS BOOKS 


Complete Book for Teachers, in the 
series, “A Singing School.” Editors: Theresa Armitage, Peter 
W. Dykema, Gladys Pitcher, Floy Adele Rossman, J. Lilian 
Vandervere; advisory editors: Charles H. Farnsworth, Herman 
F. Smith; art editor: Martha Powell Setchell. [Boston: C. C. 
Birchard and Company, 1941. $3.60. 371 pp.] 

This book, as its title indicates, is a teacher's guide for the 
containing complete material for the musical ac- 
tivities presented in this grade. The book shows every evi- 

long and thoughtful planning on the part of the 
Music educators have reason to believe that anything 
efforts of these musicians would 
music. “Our First Music” 


Our First Music, A 


first grade, 


dence of 
editors. 
resulting from the combined 
be a real contribution to school 
sustains that belief. 

The song material is delightful and touches upon practically 
every interest in a small child's world. The average child 
loves to sing and gets a certain amount of enjoyment from 
every song, regardless of text, but the songs that have the 
greatest appeal are those that tell a story about the things 
he is interested in and can understand. The majority of the 
songs in this book have been chosen with this in mind, as the 
random, will indicate: The 

Postman, Zippers, On the 
Cream Soda, Christmas 
The Peppermint Cane, 


titles of a few songs, chosen at 
Friendly Cop, Safety Lights, The 
Bus, The Aeroplane, My Radio, Ice 
Packages, Easter Eggs, The Toaster, 
The Circus Clown. 

In regard to the organization of the book, the publishers 
make this statement: “The subject matter is organized into 
twenty-four units, affording convenient correlations with other 
studies and with the natural world of childhood.” These 
units have provocative and comprehensive titles: Sharing Sum- 
mer Experiences: The Home; Autumn; Our Town; Health and 
Safety: Special Days and Celebrations; Games, Rhythms and 
Plays: Music of American Indians; The Country and Things to 
Eat: Thanksgiving: Character and Devotion; Machinery and 
Tools; Pets and Toys: Christmas; Winter; Mother Goose and 
Other Tales; Rhythmic Expression; Fun and Fancy; Spring: 
Birds: Insects, Bees and Butterflies; The Circus, the Zoo, and 
Animals, Too: Traveling; The Three Bears and Goldilocks, a 
Children’s Opera in One Act. 

Each unit includes suggestions for the teacher on the use 
of the musical material therein presented. This material is 
divided into four types: Calls and Motives, for uncertain and 
off-pitch singers; Songs for Children to Sing; Songs for Teach- 
er to Sing to Children; Rhythmic Plays and Dramatizations; 
Listening Material; Rhythm Band. 

Of the 350 songs in “Our First Music,” 133 have been com- 
posed by the editors, and 143 are by other well-known com- 
posers of children’s songs—Alys Bently, Sarah Olds, Eleanor 
Smith, Stephen Blake, Harvey W. Loomis, William Peters, 
Harriet Storrs, J. W. Elliot, Charles Repper, and others. The 
remaining 74 are folk songs from eighteen countries. Songs, 
singing games, and dramatizations are complete with accom- 
paniments. Chosen with great care, the instrumental com- 
positions to be used for rhythmic activities and for quiet lis- 
tening include 111 excerpts from the works of Beethoven, 
Bizet, Brahms, Chopin, Gluck, Grieg, Haydn, Mendelssohn, 
Mozart, Schubert, Schumann, Tschaikowsky, and other masters. 

One of the most interesting units in the book is that on 
Indian music. Children of all ages are curious about Indians 
in general, and naturally, Indian songs and dances hold much 
interest for them The editors are to be commended in their 
choice of song material for this unit. Contributive of local as 
well as general appeal is the fact that the songs have been 
chosen from tribes located in different sections of the country 

the Zuni, Apache, Kiowa, Dakota, Arapahoe, Chippewa, Nav- 
ajo, Passomaquoddy, Yuma, Ojibway, Omaha, and Kwakintl. 

The operetta with which the book ends provides a fitting 
culmination to the songs, dances, and dramatizations: chil- 
dren are familiar with the story, the music is most tuneful, 
and the suggested dances are within the ability of first grad- 
ers. Many children will be made happy through participation 
in this little operetta. 

“Our First Music” is one of the most delightful 
brought to the attention of this reviewer in several years. In 
studying its material it seems that there is nothing left to be 
Grace V. Wilson 


books 


desired. 

Richard Wagner, Who Fo!lowed a Star, by Gladys Burch. 
[New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1941. $2.75.] 

It is probably true that the literature on Wagner is exceeded 
in volume only by that accorded Shakespeare. One may well 
wonder, therefore, why another book on Wagner. Few readers, 
however, will ask that question about Gladys Burch’s book 
after reading it. Indeed, the highest compliment—and a de- 
served one—that can be paid it, is that it not only adds to the 
Wagener literature, but enriches it. A very lifelike portrait of 
Wagener has here been penned; seldom, unless in the pages of 
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great novels, does narrative become so vivid and give such 
impression of reality. 

The result is achieved by delimitation, as well as by some 
positive factors of merit. Wagner and his life are pictured 
with great verisimilitude, but objectively—as a child might see 
the figure and the action. The complex psychology, the fanatic 
egoism, and the consequent amoral license Wagner granted 
himself, as revealed by Ernest Newman and others, and by 
Wagner himself (in his “Mein Leben”), are actors that remain 
behind the scenes. Their suppression is not due to naiveté or 
to hero-worshipping blindness on the part of the author; they 
are simply factors that do not belong in the kind of picture she 
is trying to paint. That picture portrays Wagner as the casual 
public beheld him, and—a very important addition—as sympa- 
thetic and not too inquisitive and analytical friends and neigh- 
bors might have known him. 

This book is not announced as particularly for young people, 
but the simple and intimate style in which it is written, the 
fact that its author, together with John Wolcott, wrote a 
“Child’s Book of Famous Composers,” and its elimination of 
mature character analysis, make it an ideal book for the young. 
In fact, I think no school library should be without it, if the 
students are to approach Wagner at all. Nevertheless, it will 
interest, please, and inform readers of any age. And, inci- 
dentally, to tie together Wagner’s life and work, his motiva- 
tions and inspirations, as closely and completely as this author 
does, without at the same time introducing irrelevant and 
unsavory analysis, was a prodigious task, possible only to one 
who knew perfectly the entire range of thought that was to 
be omitted. 

The stories of all of Wagner’s,music dramas, told as stories, 
are included in the volume. There is also a chronological 
chart in which the events of Wagner's life are paralleled by 
events in the world at large. An excellent and up-to-date list 
of Wagnerian phonographic recordings, a very good bibliog- 
raphy, and a copious index, complete the work. 

—Will Earhart 

The Music of Spain, by Gilbert Chase. [New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1941. $4.00.] 

This interesting and scholarly work will be welcomed by 
all of us in the United States who are attempting to increase 
our knowledge and understanding of the music of our Latin- 
American neighbors. Mr. Chase, who is the specialist in charge 
of the Latin-American section of the Music Division in the 
Library of Congress, gives a thorough background of the music 
of Spain and Portugal from the Middle Ages to the present 
day. Then in a chapter, “Hispanic Music in the Americas,” he 
shows how Iberian influences have affected the music of the 
Latin-American countries, skillfully bringing out the distinct 
musical characteristics of those countries, and showing the 
results of mixing indigenous Indian and Negro idioms with 
those of European origin. A separate chapter is also devoted 
to folk music, and another to the dances of Spain. The volume 
is generously and artistically illustrated, and there are over 
forty musical examples included with the text. Features that 
are particularly valuable from the standpoint of- the music 
educator are the comprehensive bibliography and complete 
record lists. Many teachers of music history will find this 
book most stimulating because of the significant light it 
throws upon.a hitherto neglected phase of their subject. 

—Glenn Gildersleeve 


Our New Music, by Aaron Copland. [New York: Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1941. $2.50. 305 pp.] 


Not for a long time have I taken as much pleasure in a 
new book as Mr. Copland has given me in this one. It is all 
straight talk by one who knows. The style is agreeably terse, 
wasting no words, but with enough detail to make a full pic- 
ture of twentieth century music, and with complete foreground, 
middle ground, and background, extending to the eighteenth 
century. 

All this can give no idea of the freshness of treatment, the 
authoritative touch, and the richness of knowledge which will 
soothe many a tired brain and cure many a headache caused 
by puzzling over the music of the last half century. This 
book is for professional and layman equally. 

—Edward B. Birge 


Greatness in Music, by Alfred Einstein, translated by César 


Saerchinger. {New York and London: Oxford University 
Press, 1941. $3.00. 288 pp.] 
Alfred Einstein, eminent musicologist and lexicographer, 


now at Smith College, was for many years music critic for 
the “Berliner Tageblatt.”” In this volume he returns to the role 
of critic by way of “recreation” after having completed a 
monumental work on the Italian madrigal. He tackles the 
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old problem of “greatness” and the changing definitions thereof 
from some new points of view, with fascinating allusions and 
detail drawn from an encyclopedic mind. 

The first two chapters on “questionable” and “unquestion- 
able” greatness leave many questions unanswered, but in the 
last two chapters, on the “esoteric” and “historical” condi- 
tions of greatness, the author goes to the heart of the problem. 

Donald Tovey taught that “theré is no such thing as art; 
there are only individual works of art.” Einstein differs: 
“Behind all the musical media there is still something else— 
music itself. Just as behind the subject of every painting 
there is something different—the art of painting.” The first 
two chapters nevertheless bear out Tovey in an attempt to 
evaluate individuals—an old and rather futile procedure. But 
when these men are placed against a background of clearly 
stated general conditions of greatness, the reader is well re- 
paid. 

Einstein’s contribution is a learned but witty summary of 
the following “esoteric conditions”: great productivity, per- 
sonality, condensation and vitalization, universality (and 
versatility) and the ability to construct a new inner world and 
to communicate it to others. The element of originality is 
played down, save as it is acquired in the artist’s growth. An 
entertaining section is devoted to the failure of the great to 
see greatness in their contemporaries. 

In dealing with historical conditions, Einstein shatters some 
shibboleths concerning nationalism in music. “These areas are 
created only by the masters themselves.” If it were not for 
these masters, there would be no great music with national 
labels. Still another shallow half-truth is exploded — that 
“art reflects the culture,” or “expresses the spirit of the time.” 
Art and artists make the culture. Great music is often “a 
counter-expression of the time.” Music educators will find 
valuable the distinction made between art and technique, a 
distinction not even sensed by most teachers today. 

—Warren D. Allen 


OPERETTAS 


Bastien and Bastienna, music by Mozart, edited by TI elix 
Guenther, orchestra arrangement and stage directions by Don 
Wilson, English lyrics by Olga Paul. [New York: Edward B. 
Marks Music Corporation, $1.00.] This is a comic opera in one 
act, written by Mozart at the age of twelve years. Although 
it is nearly two hundred years old, it is very much alive and 
sparkles with an overflow of melodic gems. It is scored for 
only three characters: Bastienna, a shepherdess, soprano; Bas- 
tien, her sweetheart, tenor; Colas, a so-called magician, bass. 
Choral parts, however, have been added, the chorus members 
appearing as young friends of Bastien and Bastienna. Com- 
plete suggestions for staging are included. Small, full, or 
grand orchestra parts may be obtained on rental only. This is 
a typical eighteenth century play, especially recommended for 
use by high schools, colleges, or amateur musical and dra- 
matic clubs. It was presented by the famous Vienna Choir 
Boys when they made their delightful appearance in this coun- 
try several years ago. ~—Clara E. Starr 


Bastien and Bastienne, music by Mozart, libretto and ar- 
rangement by J. Michael Diack. [London: Paterson’s Publica- 
tions Ltd., Carl Fischer, Inc., New York, Distributors. Price 
not listed for U. S.] In this edition of the Mozart operetta, 
five of the numbers in the original have been omitted, cutting 
the time of performance down to thirty minutes. This ar- 
rangement would be equally effective as a curtain-raiser or the 
climax of an evening of music and drama. Parts for string 
orchestra, with ad lib parts for oboe, flute, and horns, are 
available on application to the publishers. —C. E. S. 


Thirty Minutes with the Mikado, Thirty Minutes on H. M. 8S. 
Pinafore, Thirty Minutes with the Pirates of Penzance, by 
Arthur Johnson and May Van Dyke. Based on the popular 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas. [Belwin, Inc. 60c.] These well- 
known operas have been skillfully condensed to a thirty-minute 
performance length. The essence of the plot is preserved and 
the most familiar lyrics are included in each. Schools or other 
organizations, looking for a good curtain-raiser or an effective 
climax to a mixed program, will hail these numbers with de- 
light, but the dyed-in-the-wool Savoyard will resent the mutila- 
tion. 

To fulfill performance requirements, 
copies is all that is necessary. 


the purchase of six 


—Clara E. Starr 


ORCHESTRA 


Advancement Orchestra Polio, A Collection of Light Classics 
for Young Orchestras, selected and arranged by Merle J. Isaac. 
[New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. Piano conductor, 75¢c; other 
parts, 40c ea.] Teachers who have used the achievement book 
by the same arranger will recognize in this book the continua- 
tion of the same style of scoring on a slightly higher level. 
Composers represented range from Haydn to Ravel, and the 
pieces have been selected and arranged to interest young 
players. 

Technical difficulties are of Class C and D levels, but the 
musical content is of sufficient caliber that even Class A or- 
chestras would find the selections satisfying for assembly pur- 
poses, and they would require little preparation. Two of the 
compositions included in the folio are on the 1942 contest list 
in Class D—namely, “Petite Bourree” by Deprosse and the 
Andante from the “Surprise Symphony” by Haydn. 

—Clifford P. Lillya 
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ORCHESTRA 


Romantic Overture (To a Scotch Tale), by Harold M. John- 
son. [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. Concert orchestra: Set 
“A"’—score and set of parts, $4.25; Set “B’’—score, set of parts 
and extra strings, $5.75; Set “C’’—score, set of parts and extra 
strings, $7.00; small orchestra, $1.35; full orchestra, $1.85; 
full score, $2.25; separate parts: piano acc., 35c; other parts, 
20c ea.] Based on the story of Lochinvar, this work offers 
the school orchestra excellent opportunity to become pleas- 
urably aware of the characteristics of strict sonata-form. The 
overture is designed to pique the imagination of young pupils, 
but its workmanship is worthy of the efforts of more mature 
groups as well. On the 1942 Class C contest list, it should 
please audiences and players as well. The string parts are 
carefully edited for fingering and bowing. —C. P. L. 


Sonata, by Johann Ernst Galliard, arr. for chamber orchestra 
by Fabien Sevitzky. [New York: G. Ricordi & Co. Score, $2.00; 
parts, $4.00; extra string parts, 25c ea.] This fine old seven- 
teenth century work offers young players ample opportunity 
for the development of tonal breadth and color, with only 
moderate demands on technical resources. The four move- 
ments—Grave, Allegro, Andante teneramente, and Allegro spir- 
itoso—follow each other in beautifully contrasting moods: 
music that will add distinction to any program. While scored 
for woodwinds, horn, timpani, and strings, it may be played 
by string orchestra with the use of cued-in woodwind pas- 
sages for solo strings. —David Mattern 


Entrance and March of Peers, from “Iolanthe,” by Arthur 
Sullivan, arr. by Bruno Reibold. [Cleveland: Sam Fox Publish- 
ing Co. Prices not listed.] An old favorite that delights audi- 
ences and players. The members of the wind section will find 
their parts especially gratifying. Its rhythmic pompousness 
and graceful, sustained melodic passages have made the scene 
from which this number is taken one of the most memorable 
of the Gilbert and Sullivan operettas. On the contest list for 
1942. 3 —C. P. L. 


Symphony No. 1 (C Minor), by Johannes Brahms, adapting 
editor, George Dasch. [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. Set “A”— 
score and set of parts, $12.00; Set “B’—score, set of parts 
and extra strings, $16.50; Set “C’’—score, set of parts and ex- 
tra strings, $20.00; conductor’s score, $4.00; piano part for 
rehearsal, $1.00; extra parts, 50c ea.] This great work, now 
added to the American Orchestra Edition, has authoritative string 
fingering and bowing, and additional rehearsal numbers. The 
tenor clef is absent from the bassoon parts, as are the tenor 
and alto clefs from the trombone parts. School clarinetists 
will welcome the additional transposed A clarinet parts for 
their Bb instruments. For part rehearsals, a piano part has 
been added. Mr. Dasch’s name is sufficient assurance that this 
edition strictly adheres to the original score. —D. M. 


The Silken Fan, Minuet, by Merle J. Isaac. [New York: 
Carl Fischer, Ine. Concert orchestra: Set “A’’—score and set 
of parts, $2.00; Set “B’’—score, set of parts and extra strings, 





$2.50; Set “C’—score, set of parts and extra strings, $3.00; 
small orchestra, 50c; full orchestra, 75c; full score, $1.50; 
separate parts: piano acc., 20c; other parts, 10c ea.] Aside 


from its extreme playability, the outstanding characteristic of 
this number is its tunefulness. All parts seem to lie well and 
are not beyond what might be expected of elementary players. 
On Class D contest list, 1942. —C. P. L. 


Legend, Tone Poem, by Merle J. Isaac. [New York: Carl 
Fischer, Inc. Concert orchestra: Set ‘“A’—score and set of 
parts, $4.50; Set “B’’—score, set of parts and extra strings, 
$6.00; Set “C’’—score, set of parts and extra strings, $7.25; 
small orchestra, $1.35; full orchestra, $1.85; full score, $2.50; 
separate parts: piano acc., 35c; other parts, 20c ea.] This 
work was composed and arranged with the school orchestra in 
mind. The orchestration is probably productive of greater 
color and sonority than the modest technical demands of the 
individual parts might indicate. Every section of the orchestra 
has occasion to assert itself at various times in solo capacities, 
and in a variety of styles. The work is symphonic in the 
treatment of the short motifs upon which it is based. String 
parts have been carefully edited for fingering and bowing. A 
brilliant ending makes it suitable for a closing number on a 
concert program. It is on the Class B contest list for 1942. 

—C. P. L. 


BAND 


Dardanella, by Fred Fisher, Bernard and Johnny S. Black, 
arr. by David Bennett. [New York: Mills Music, Inc. Sym- 
phonic band, $4.00; full band, $2.50; conductor’s condensed 
score, 50c; extra parts, 20c ea.] If any school band directors 
should find use for clever and up-to-date arrangements of old 
popular songs of the vintage of “Dardanella,” they would 
probably like the new concert transcription arranged by David 
Bennett. As far as music for school bands is concerned, it 
seems too bad for Mr. Bennett's skill to be expended on com- 
positions of this type. We are reminded constantly that the 
right kind of build-up through moving pictures and radio can 
“bring back,”-or may I say disinter, a popular song long dead. 
“Dardanella” was a good tune back when. If publishers are 
going to invest. in, concert arrangements of popular songs for 
bands, why not put these fine arrangers to work on the better 
songs which are popular with the young people of today? 

—Lorrain E. Watters 
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A Stirring New Part Song 


FOR MIXED VOICES 
By Robert Elmore and Robert B. Reed 


A timely number with a universal message®-a stirring plea for an “‘all 
out’ victory and an everlasting peace. Outstanding among the themes 
is the famous Victory Motif derived from Beethoven's Fifth Symphony 
which, deftly woven into this spirited music, takes on new meaning as it 
relentlessly calls for a lasting great moral victory. It is for mixed voices 
throughout save the opening measures, which are to be sung by a solo 
voice or by all the voices in unison. 
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THREE MOODS 
AND A THEME 


By Gustav Klemm 


A Clever New Book of 
Health Songs for Children 


LETS STAY WELL! 


FOR SCHOOL AND HOME 
By Lysbeth Boyd Borie 


In this bewitching number we present Mr. Klemm in 


, 





and Ada Richter 


Here is a fascinating and important addition to the 
juvenile song literature. Composed entirely of songs 
with a purpose, this attractive little book makes a 
constant appeal to young singers. By happy impli- 
cation and entertaining text, it stresses the full im- 
portance of fine, health-building habits. Mrs. Borie’s 
poems, rich in that charm ever associated with her 
work, always make their points. Mrs. Richter’s easy 
and engaging melodies lie well within the range of 
the child voice, and the delightful illustrations by 
Ethel Smyth maintain the bright spirit of the book. 


PRICE, $1.00 
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a lighter frame of mind. Here his muse turns capri- 
cious in thematic material of saucy invention against 
pungent and refreshing harmonic backgrounds. 


Entirely fascinating as a piano solo, this delectable 
work is also available in a scintillating orchestration 
by Ferde Grofé. 
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BAND 


Overture to “The Rose of Algeria,” by Victor Herbert, tran- 
scribed by F. Campbell-Watson. [New York: M. Witmark & 
Sons. Symphonic band: “A” set, $7.50; “B” set, $6.00; “C” set, 
$4.50; full score, $4.00; condensed score, 75c; extra parts, 35c 
ea.] The perpetual freshness of the original score seems to 
have been skillfully preserved in this setting for band. The 
music is expressive of another and more carefree decade (the 
show was originally introduced in 1908), and in these troubled 
times echoes from this relatively happy era should be most 
welcome on our concert programs. Although the musical con- 
tent is old, as show music goes, the arrangement is strictly 
modern in its uses of the instrumentation of the modern con- 
cert band. Of only moderate difficulty, it should not be beyond 
the abilities of the average high school band. —C. P. L. 
Cheyette-Roberts. 


Lyceum Overture, by Otis Taylor, arr. by 
$2.00; sym- 


[New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. Standard band, 
phonic band, incl. full score, $5.00; conductor’s part, 30c; extra 
parts, 20c ea.; full score, $1.75.] This number is well within 
the range of Class C and D bands. The harmonies and rhythms 
are simple and direct. Except for a cornet solo and a choral 
section for brasses, the scoring is mainly for full ensemble. 
The composer supplies a program note in which he points out 
that the piece was “inspired by the heroic deeds of the ancient 
Greeks and the stories of the Homeric legends.” 
Leo J. Dvorak 


Fox Variety Band Folio, ed. and arr. by Mayhew Lake. 
(Cleveland: Sam Fox Publishing Co. Piano-conductor score, 
$1.00: each part, 35c.] Here is another band folio cut out on 
the usual pattern: marches, “Corny Capers” (a “Foolish Fan- 
tasv”), a “Summer Idyl,” and a “little overture.” The ar- 
rangements are solid and the selections of medium difficulty, 
sav for Class B band. The complete instrumentation is avail- 
able in separate books —L. E. W. 


Sohrab and Rustum Overture, b¥ Harold M. Johnson. [New 
York: Carl Fischer, Inc. Standard band, $2.00; symphonic band, 
inel. full seore, $5.00; conductor’s part, 30c; extra parts, 20c 
ea.: full score, $2.00.] This composition, marked Opus 38, is 
the latest published work of this composer. A school teacher 
himself. he knows how to write good music for school mu- 
sicians—musiec that is alive and interesting. The main theme 
treated contrapuntally and proceeds according to an ap- 
parent, well-knit, and concise plan. This number demands a 
fair technique from all sections, but its principal difficulty in 
performance lies in maintaining a smooth melodic line as the 
theme is developed. Some fine instrumental coloring and con- 


trasts in rhythm and tempo are distinctive features. tecom- 
. ~—i, 2. 


mended for class B bands. 


is 


Phantom Trumpeters, Tone Poem, by James R. Gillette. 
[New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. Standard band, $2.00; sym- 
phonic band, incl. full score, $4.75; conductor’s part, 30c; extra 
parts, 20c ea.; full score, $1.75.) Another fine number by a 
composer who has enriched the school band library in the past. 
A trumpet fanfare leads into a sweet, flowing melody that is 
symbolic of the song of the princess who reigns over the 
Bohemian phantom kingdom. The technique required is in the 
Class C bands. The principal problem in studying 
program num- 

—L. J. D. 


range of 
this number is that of style. It will be a good 


ber for all concert bands. 


EDITORIAL NOTE 
4 The reviews on these pages represent the comments 
received from members of the Journal reviewing staff 
up to November 15, 1941. A few reviews, notably of 
choral material, have come in from reviewers since 
November 15, but obviously must be held for the next 
issue. Also, during the past few weeks, a large num- 
ber of new issues have been received from publishers, 
including much choral music. All of the new material 
submitted to the reviewers and it is expected 


has been 
receive mention in the 


that a goodly portion of it will 
February Journal. 

As has been pointed out before, it is almost impos- 
sible, even with all the aid supplied by the music 
educators who are so generously coéperating with the 
Editorial Board, to keep pace with the flow from the 
presses of book and music publishers. Earnest effort, 
however, is made to give Journal readers the best and 
speediest service consistent with the limitations of 
space and the amount of time required to examine ma- 
terial and prepare comments for publication, in order 
that by the end of the season the review columns may 
have presented a. comprehensive survey of the new 
publications of the period. 

Again the Editorial Board wishes to express appre- 
ciation to the two score or more music educators 
through whose contributions of professional time and 
experience the review department is made possible. 
Contributors whose reviews are in this issue are: 
Warren D. Allen, Raymond Burrows, Leo J. Dvorak, 
Will Earhart, Glenn Gildersleeve, George Howerton, 
Clifford P. Lillya, David Mattern, Russell V. Morgan, 
Clara E. Starr, J. Irving Tallmadge, George Waln, 
Lorrain E. Watters, Grace V. Wilson. 

—Edward B. Birge 
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WOODWINDS AND BRASSES 


Andantino and Scherzo, by Waterson-Langenus, for four Bh 
clarinets; La Capricieuse, by Elgar-Langenus, for clarinet 
and piano; Ninth Solo, by Klose-Langenus, for clarinet and 
piano; Trio, Op. 87, by Beethoven-Langenus, for flute, oboe, 
and Bp clarinet. [East Northport, N. Y.: Ensemble Music 
Press. Prices: $1.00, $1.00, $1.25, and $2.50, resp.] Some fine 
woodwind solos and ensemble numbers arranged by the re- 
spected and beloved Gustav Langenus of New York. Each 
deserves scrutiny as contest music. —George Waln 


First Solo Album, For Woodwind and Brass Instruments, 
arr. by Carl Webber. [Philadelphia: Theodore Presser Co. Vol- 
umes for bass clef, Bb, C, and Eb instruments, 50c ea.; piano 
accompaniment, 75c.] Sixty well-known songs arranged for 
individual or unison playing by first- or second-year instru- 
mentalists. All parts are within the easiest range, and the use 
of octaves makes it possible for even the very young to per- 
form them. One piano part for the set. Recommended. Grade IT. 

—QJ. Irving Tallmadge 


Woodwind Quintet, Suite No. 2, Op. 22, A Quintet for Flute, 
Oboe, Clarinet in Bb, Horn in F, and Bassoon, by Nicolai Bere- 
zowsky. [New York: Mills Music, Inc. Complete with score, 
$3.00; extra score, $1.50; extra parts, 40c.] Nicolai Berezowsky, 
formerly violinist with the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
and at one time a_member of the Coolidge String Quartet, 
wrote the Suite No. 2 on commission of Pierre Monteux of the 
San Francisco Orchestra. It has been performed at the Berk- 
shire Music Center “as an example of contemporary style in 
the treatment of woodwind instruments.” Throughout the four 
movements the composer has employed the five woodwinds 
with almost equal regard and facility. This new publication 
will interest professional musicians, amateur chamber music 
enthusiasts, the better college quintets, and teachers of wood- 
wind instruments. It is an excellent contribution to the wood- 
wind literature, but it is beyond the abilities of immature 
players. —L. E. W. 


TUBA 


Nocturne, Op. 7, For Tuba and Piano, by Fred Geib. arr. by 
R. Forst. [New York: Mills Music, Ine. 50c.] One of the most 
satisfactory easy numbers that has come to the writer’s atten- 
tion. Somewhat easier than the “Serenade” reviewed below. 
This melodious little piece has rhythmic and melodic interest 
and is thoroughly musical. —J. I. T. 


Serenade, Op. 10, l’or Tuba and Piano, by Fred Geib, arr. by 
R. Forst. [New York: Mills Music, Inc. 50c.] An excellent, 
easy number, more gratifying than most compositions of simi- 
lar simplicity. Grade IT. —J. I. T. 


CORNET 
Let Us Have Music, ed. by S. J. Price. [Carl Fischer. $1.00.] 
A collection of seventy-five easy to moderate transcriptions 
for cornet and piano, representing an unusually wide variety 
of materials for grade and high school players. Excellent 
recreational material. 


Cornet Passages from Boosey-Hawkes Band Editions, ed. by 
Conway Brown. [Boosey-Hawkes-Belwin. $1.00.] The ex- 
cerpts represent the best portions for cornet from “Schehera- 
zade Suite,” “‘Frescoes,” “Overture Solonelle,” ‘“Vitava,” “Slav- 
onic Rhapsody,” “Capriccio Espagnol,” etc. Bands playing 
music of this caliber will be considerably improved if each 
cornetist can make a study of this book. High school to col- 
lege. Difficult. —J. I. T. 


Trifolium, Trio for By Cornets (Trumpets), by Erik Leidzén. 
[New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. $1.50, with piano accomp. Also 
available for duet or solo, $1.25 and $1.00, resp.] A moderately 
difficult trio. Slightly modified from the usual polka type by 
the introduction of a Spanish rhythm in places and the inclu- 
sion of an andante movement. Grade III. —J. I. T. 


On the Mall in the Twilight, adapted from “On the Mall” 
for Bb cornet or trumpet by Edwin Franko Goldman. [New 
York: Carl Fischer, Ine. 60c.] The popular march of Mr. 
Goldman, which has experienced such wide performance 
throughout the nation, is, with a slightly altered title, now 
adapted as a solo for cornet. A repeated chorus furnishes a 
brilliant obbligato for the soloist, but otherwise the familiar 
melody of the band march is closely adhered to. —G. W. 


VIOLIN 


The Violinist’s Contest Album, by George Perlman. [Carl 
Fischer. Violin part, 50c; piano part, 75c; violin and piano, 
$1.00.] This album contains fourteen very good violin solos 
with piano accompaniment, each of which is thoroughly play- 
able and not so difficult as to discourage the average violinist 
who aspires to play solos. Neither are these solos so easy that 
no hard work can be expected. Since the violin part costs but 
fifty cents, it can be recognized as a bargain at a glance. Good 
composers are represented in the list, which includes “Perpetuum 
Mobile,” by Carl Bohn; “Waltz” from Gounod’s “Faust.” An 
excellent collection for teaching purposes as well as for ad- 
ventures into solo playing by violin students. The use of this 
collection will help the teacher solve the problem of the ex- 
pense of purchasing solos in sheet music. Publishers making 
such collections available should be encouraged by a wide use 
on the part of school string instructors. —Lorrain Watters 
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Mikado Fantasie 





MEDLEYS and CHORUSES 
WITH BAND OR ORCHESTRA ACCOMPANIMENT 


—MIKADO FANTASIE — 


A Medley of Eleven Songs for Mixed Chorus, with Orchestra, or Piano. Arranged and adapted from Gilbert 
and Sullivan by Rosario Bourdon. Containing the story of the Opera and these favorite songs: “If You 
Want to Know Who We Are” — “The Flowers That Bloom in the Spring” — “There Is Beauty” — 
“Tit-willow” — “Behold the Lord High Executioner’? — “Three Little Maids from School” — “Here’s a 
How-de-do” — “His Object All Sublime” — “With Joyous Shout” — “A Wandering Minstrel” — “For 
He Is Going to Marry Yum-Yum”’. 

VOCAL SCORE — 50c FULL ORCHESTRA — $5.00 PIANO — 35c | EXTRA PARTS — 20c 


— STEPHEN FOSTER FANTASIE — 
A Medley of Seven Songs for Mixed Chorus, with Orchestra, or Piano. Compiled and arranged by Bruno 
Reibold. Contents: “Little Belle Blair’? — “Jeanie with the Light Brown Hair” — “Camptown Races” — 
“Beautiful Dreamer” — “Nelly Was a Lady” — “Ring de Banjo” — “Oh Susanna”. 
VOCAL SCORE — 30c FULL ORCHESTRA — $2.50 EXTRA PARTS — 20c 


—NEGRO SONGS — 


A Medley of Eight Songs for Mixed Chorus, with Orchestra, or Piano. Compiled and arranged by Rosario 
Bourdon. Contents: “Kingdom Come” — “Deep River” — “Heaven, Heaven” — “Nobody Knows de 
Trouble I’ve Seen” — “Dem Golden Slippers” — “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot” — “Little David, Play on 


Your Harp”. 








VOCAL SCORE — 40c FULL ORCHESTRA — $3.00 EXTRA PARTS — 20c 
— CHORUSES — 

ALL GLORY, LAUD AND HONOR........... , NOCTURNE (Poem).............! Fibich-Rieg ger 

Teschner-Cain Sn ee OE, on. ccccscaceecuns 15 

91127 SAT Choeus.............ccccos: 20 Gt I, ou ccc ca ccvnusgaebkes 15 

Choteau ¢ _— 1.50 83136 SSA Chorus.. .15, Orchestration.. 1.50 

antennae ay a ak ah : ODE TO THE HOMELAND........ Noble Cain 

Symphonic Band, Orch. or Comb. of both. . 3.50 “Tr yo ¥. =e 15 

a ae a Lae a sce Cat a i a Le RY ip 

AMERICA MY OWN......... ..... Noble Cain EA Re Be ST LRT 75 

ee ee 5 ss ka cence vanwons 15 PILGRIM’S SONG......... T schaikowsky-Rieg ger 

NF BN i cis sr se spseccnens 12 aatiaiiaias <3 Meagan oT dha 15 
83141 SSA Ch 12, Band .75, Orches. .75 ee ee eee 

ste ™ ue TALES FROM THE VIENNA WOODS....... 

ee Noble Cain 81060 SATB Ch easing ~ 

0 re re Ae ee ‘ 

Se I. Cg kk ccsdsseeceeees .16 pees Gy 0" sia ida ata atic ie 16 

88031 SAB Chorus Terr rTe eT TET Te TT Te eke 83095 SSA Chorus Py AL eT TP fe Oe 18 

ok oi ce eeneaneeeebes 12 ESS CPN ae ag .16 
87049 SA Chorus... .12, Orchestration...  .75 Orchestration on rental 
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STRINGS 


Adagio, from the Fourth Sonata for Violin and Piano, by 
G. F. Handel, and Orientale, by Cesar Cui, both arr. by Max 
Urban for string orchestra or string quartet with optional bass 
and piano parts. [New York: Mills Music, Inc. Each com- 
position complete with score, $1.00; conductor's score, 50c ea.; 
separate parts, 20c ea.] Two excellent arrangements. While 
well within the technical possibilities of high school players, 
these pieces challenge their musical taste and understanding. 

—D. M. 


Pour Early Italian Dances, arr. by Julius Mattfeld for string 
orchestra with piano ad lib.; bowings edited by Robert Sterne. 
[New York: Alpha Music. Prices not listed.] The following 
numbers are contained in this group: “Corrente,” by Fresco- 
baldi (1583-1644), “Gavotta,” by Veracini (1685-1750), “Minu- 
etto,” by Pugnani (1731-1798), and “Giga,” by Corelli (1653- 
1713). This is excellent material for the string group of dis- 
criminating taste. Arranged for six-part string orchestra (three 
violins, viola, cello, bass). These selections make fine program 
music for advanced groups and good rehearsal material for 
groups of lesser attainments. —C. P. L. 


Specific Technical Exercises for Viola (Left Hand-Bow Arm), 
by D. C. Dounis. [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. 60c.] A con- 
cise compilation of advanced technical exercises designed to 
give independence and surety in left-hand development. Em- 
phasis is placed upon original fingerings for thirds, sixths, 
tenths, and chords. Bowing variants are included. —D. M. 


The Modern Violin Soloist. A Compilation of Representative 
(Third Position) Violin Solos with Piano Accompaniment. 
compiled and edited by George Perlman. [New York: Carl 
Fischer, Inc. $1.50.] A useful album of third-position pieces, 
mostly old favorites from the Carl Fischer catalog, which 
should give the young player an excellent motivation for the 
study of a considerable range of technical and tonal problems. 

—D. M. 


On the Beautiful Blue Danube, by Johann Strauss, arr. by 
W. F. Ambrosio for violin solo, or for violin, cello, and piano, 
in the first position. [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. 50c.] 
Every grade-school string group will delight in the fine old 
melodies. We need more of this exceedingly simple type of 
material, if we are to develop young players for the future 
orchestras. Why not make separate string parts available? 
Publishers please take note. —D. M. 


Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring, Chorale from Cantata 147, by 
J. S. Bach, arr. by Murray Adaskin for violin, cello, and piano. 
{London: Oxford University Press. Price in U. S. not listed.] 
An easy and wholly satisfying arrangement of the lovely 
chorale. Effective with combined orchestra violins and cellos. 

—D. M. 


Two Terzetti for Two Violins and Violoncello, by Luigi Boc- 
cherini, ed. by Adolfo Betti. [New York: Music Press. Com- 
plete, $2.50; extra parts, 90c.] The well-deserved distinction 
enjoyed by Music Press is further enhanced in this publication 
by the editing of Mr. Betti. He states in the preface that “the 
trios published here are not technically difficult, but a sensitive 
reading and a nice adjustment of dynamics are required to 
bring out their lyric charm and aristocratic grace.” In addi- 
tion to their being excellent material for performance by three 
players, I should think that the string section of a fine or- 
chestra would revel in playing them as multiple trios.—D. M. 


Holiday Tone Pictures, for violin and piano, by Ethel C. 
Phoenix. [New York: G. Schirmer, Inc. 75c.] “Collection of 
Easy Pieces Descriptive of Holidays We Celebrate.”—G. W. 


METHODS 


String Class Method, by Merle Isaac. [Chicago: M. M. Cole 
Publishing Co. Violin, viola, cello, bass, 75c ea.; piano accomp. 
with score, $1.25.] An excellent new string class method, 
available for violin, viola, cello, and bass, with a combined 
piano accompaniment and score for the teacher’s use. Each 
of the books contains cuts of excellent photographs illustrating 
positions of the hands, etc. The generous use of song ma- 
terial adds to the method’s desirability for young players. The 
author presents a problem and then gives the pupil opportu- 
nity to apply what he has learned in the playing of actual 
music. In the opinion of this reviewer, this is music educa- 
tion at its best. 

Outstanding features of the method seem to be the simplicity 
of material, which should make learning easy; the great amount 
of actual music; and the harmonization in four parts of prac- 
tically every song used. Probably this last feature should be 
set in bold face type, because it is very important that young 
players have opportunity to play in parts. 

The books seem to be carefully prepared and scrupulously 
edited. In addition to providing excellent instruction books at 
a medium price, Mr. Isaac’s method also provides a great 
amount of harmonized song material which can be used for 
violin choirs or any combination of other stringed instruments. 
The publishers have been ingenious enough to do away with the 
necessity of numbering exercises and pieces. The various 
selections appear on corresponding pages in each of the books, 
and teachers who for years have dealt with both page number 
and exercise number will appreciate this innovation. 

This string method, which is designed especially for class 
use, is highly recommended, and all teachers responsible for 
string instruction should make an opportunity to examine the 
books at once. —L. E. W. 


Practical Method for the Bassoon, by Julius Weissenborn, 
augmented and adapted for the modern bassoon by W. F. 
Ambrosio (including Weissenborn, “Fifty Advanced Studies’). 
{New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. $2.00.] There is probably no 
bassoon method better known than the Weissenborn. An im- 
provement over the original foreign edition was the one by 
Cundy-Bettoney, brought out a few years ago. Now we get 
even more for our money in this new Carl Fischer edition 
because it has not only a revision of the original but fifty 
additional études by the same composer. The chart of trill 
fingerings is furnished by Oscar Modess of the New York Phil- 
harmonic. The added scales included by Mr. Ambrosio pass 
into an extremely high range for the Heckel bassoon.—G. W. 


Daily Exercises for French Horn, by Max P. Pottag. [New 
York: Boosey, Hawkes, Belwin, Inc. 75c.] These are exer- 
cises on varied rhythms and range by the well-known Chicago 
French horn player, Max Pottag. —G. W. 


Buggert Method for Snare Drum, by Robert W. Buggert. 
{New York: Boosey, Hawkes, Belwin, Inc. $1.00.] A _ well- 
presented course for the study of snare drum, covering 48 
pages. —G. W. 


Hendrickson Method for Clarinet, by Clarence V. Hendrick- 
son. [New York: Boosey, Hawkes, Belwin, Inc. $1.00.] This 
is an elementary method, covering about a year of work. The 
chart of fingerings is clear and complete. Mr. Hendrickson is 
an able clarinetist from Gary, Indiana. —G. W. 


Kuhn-Cimera Method for Tuba, by J. Kuhn and J. Cimera. 
{New York: Boosey, Hawkes, Belwin, Inc. $1.00.] A _ pro- 
gressive, systematic beginning method suitable in range for 
either the BBb or the Eb tuba. —G. W. 


Committee on Professional and Trade Relationships 
(Refer to picture and article on page 26) 


The committee is composed of the presidents of organizations rep- 
resenting the music trades and of the organization units of the 
M.E.N.C. Chairman of the committee is Richard W. Grant, Second 
Vice-President, M.E.N.C. Secretary is Ennis Davis, President, 
Music Education Exhibitors Association, an auxiliary of the 
M.E.N.C. Ex-officio officers are Fowler Smith, President, M.E.N.C.; 
C. V. Buttelman, Executive Secretary, M.E.N.C.; Vanett Lawler, 
Associate Executive Secretary, M.E.N.C. 

Members of the committee representing music trade organizations 
are: W. A. Mennie, Executive Secretary, National Association of 
Music Merchants; Max Targ, President, National Association of 
Musical Merchandise Wholesalers; Guy C. Hoover, President, Na- 
tional Association of Sheet Music Dealers; John H. Sengstack, 
President, Standard Music Publishers’ Association; Fred Gretsch, 
Jr., Past President, National Association of Musical Merchandise 
Wholesalers; *Fred A. Holtz, President, National Association of 
Band Instrument Manufacturers; *Melville Clark, President, Na- 
tional Association of Music Merchants, who was represented at the 
meeting by L. G. La Mair, President, Lyon & Healy; *George F. 
Chanpin, President, National Association of Music Merchandise 
Manufacturers; *R. C. Rolfing, President, National Piano Manu- 
facturers Association; *Arthur Hauser, Chairman, Qualifications 
Committee, Standard Music Publishers Association. 

Members of the committee representing organization units of the 
M.E.N.C. are: A. R. McAllister, Executive President, Board of 
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Control, National School Band, Orchestra, and Vocal Associations; 
*L. Bruce Jones, President, National School Band Association; 
Louis Wersen, President, National School Orchestra Association; 
Frederic Fay Swift, President, National School Vocal Association; 
*Helen C. Dill, President, California-Western Division, M.E.N.C.; 
John H. Jaquish, President, Eastern Division, M.E.N.C.; J. Leon 
Ruddick, President, North Central Division, M.E.N.C.; Walter 
Welke, President, Northwest Division, M.E.N.C.; Luther Richman, 
President, Southern Division, M.E.N.C.; Dean E. Douglass, Presi- 
dent, Southwestern Division, M.E.N.C.; *Lorrain E. Watters, mem- 
ber of Executive Committee, M.E.N.C. 

Visitors at the meeting in October, and appearing in the picture, 
were: Robert Schmitt, Paul A. Schmitt Music Co.; Carl Ludwig, 
Ludwig Music Publishing Co.; Max Winkler, Boosey-Hawkes- 
Belwin, Inc.; Harry FitzSimons, H. T. FitzSimons Co.; William 
Gretsch, Fred. Gretsch Mfg. Co.; Sam Fox, Frederick Fox and Jack 
Goodwin, Sam Fox Publishing Co.; Lynn F. Sams, C. G. Conn, 
Ltd.; Neil A. Kjos, Neil A. Kjos Music Co.; William Shaw, G. 
Schirmer, Inc.; S. D. Harris, Carl Fischer, Inc. Present at meeting 
but not in picture: Roy Waite, Editor, Piano Trade Magazine; 
Don F. Malin, Lyon & Healy; Eugene Gamble, Gamble Hinged 
Music Co.; Welford D. Clark, Hall & McCreary Co.; Harry Ruppel, 
Jr., Rubank, Inc. 


* Not present at the time picture was made. 
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Important Additions fo the Repertoire of 


CONCERT, RADIO, AND 
SCHOOL ORCHESTRAS 


THEE OLD MASTER SERIES 





hranscited a edited for string evelualie 


t, Paul Glass 


Drawn from the Golden Age of string composition, the works in this series have never before been 
published in this form. 


% They may be effectively performed by string quartet or by various combinations with or without piano. 


* Analytical and biographical notes preface each score. 


ALESSANDRO SCARLATTI — Concerto in G Minor 
ARCANGELO CORELLI — Sonata da Chiesa in E Minor, 


Op. I, No. 2 
Score Score and 6 Parts Piano Part Other Parts, each 
$1.75 $2.75 $ .30 $ .25 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH — Organ Concerto in 


A Minor (on themes by Vivaldi) 
Y, Preparation — HENRY PURCELL — Suite from “The Fairy Queen” 
GIUSEPPE SAMMARTINI—Concerto Grosso in G Minor, 
Op. Il, No. 2 


Sieesucallll 


MOERN-AMERICI\-CESSIC\ oo ao 











% These are original works by contemporary American composers. 


%& They are chosen for publication in this series because they are representative of current musical 
developments in the United States. 


* Piano parts have been prepared for use with small ensembles. 


ARTHUR H. GUTMAN — First Suite for String Orchestra 


Score Score and 6 Parts Piano Part Other parts, each 


$2.50 $3.50 $ .40 $ .35 


MS Preparation — HERBERT HAUFRECHT — Square Set for Strings 
we we we Kh Kh Kh Kh KKK KK KK KK KK OK 


The New WME Library for School Bands and Orchestras 


contains more than 1,000 selections 


- +» + new numbers that appeal . . . arrangements from the classics .. . 
for strings alone, for small and full orchestras, for concert bands and marching bands. 


Material sent on approval. List of graded selections on request. 
Write for the classified BMI Band and Orchestra Catalogue: 


Educational D 
Broadeast Music, Ine., 580 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


BROADCAST MUSIC INC. ~* BROADCAST MUSIC INC. ~ 
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With our four lines of instruments, the KING, the 
CLEVELAND, the AMERICAN STANDARD and the 
GLADIATOR you have your choice from the best in 
quality to the lowest in price for good reliable American 
made instruments. 

Our AMERICAN STANDARD and GLADIATOR instru- 
ments are recommended to beginner students who want 
honest quality, yet do not require the costlier refine- 
ments to be had in the KING and CLEVELAND lines 
of instruments. . 
When in need of a Band or Orchestra Instrument may 
we suggest that you see your KING dealer or write for 
these Three Handy Reference Catalogs, stating what 
instrument you are interested in. You will be under 


no obligation. 
FREE SET 
of WALL CHARTS 


EVERY INSTRUMENTAL TEACHER OR BANDMASTER 
SHOULD HAVE A SET OF THESE CHARTS IN HIS 
STUDIO OR BAND ROOM. THE SET INCLUDES: 


HONOR POINT SYSTEM CHART 


(Size 22” x 38”—Tinned on Top—For Wall Display) 
For tabulating weekly progress made by individual members of 
your band or orchestra. 


A NEW INSTRUMENTAL CHART 


(Size 24” x 50”—Tinned on Top—For Wall Display) 


Illustrating all instruments, giving the Range of each instru- 
ment, Pitching Tone, Proper Instrumentation for Bands, Or- 
chestras and Drum Corps, and other information for Music 
Supervisors, Teachers and Bandmasters. A Valuable Reference 
Hanger for School Rooms, Band Rooms and Studio. 


She H.N.WHITE Co. 
BAND INSTRUMENTS 


5225 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 





O Send Free Copy of Handy Reference Catalogs. 
CO Send Free Set of Instrumental Wall Charts. 


(Have You a Band?).. 
Instruments Interested In?.. 
Your Name 


Address... 


Iam () Supervisor ( Band Director 


© Instrumental Instructor 




















M.E.N.C. BIENNIAL MEETING 
Milwaukee, Wisc., March 28-April 2, 1942 
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METHODS 


Cailliet Method for Saxophone, by Lucien Cailliet. [New 
York: Boosey, Hawkes, Belwin, Inc. $1.00.] A 47-page ele- 
mentary method with a good fingering chart. Mr. Cailliet, who 
now lives on the West Coast, is a former member of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and is a skilled and gifted arranger. 

—George Waln 


Teaching Music Reading with the Oxford Piano Course, 
Haake, Haake, McConathy. [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. 50c.] 
While the writers of the Oxford Piano Course have always 
maintained that it includes materials which should develop 
good reading ability, many teachers who have found the work 
otherwise attractive have been only moderately successful in 
producing good reading results from it. This new pamphlet 
supplements the Teachers’ Manuals of the Oxford course and 
explains the philosophy behind music reading as suggested in 
the Oxford materials, including the use of the new flash cards 
which have been reviewed recently in the Journal. 

—Raymond Burrows 


COLLECTIONS 


Let’s Stay Well: Songs of Good Health for School and Home, 
by Lysbeth Boyd Borie and Ada Tichter. [Philadelphia: Theo- 
dore Presser Co. $1.] A collection of fourteen songs on good 
health topics, being a series of propaganda songs for children. 
If you believe in singing songs encouraging the drinking of 
milk, the washing of hands, the taking of exercises, not nib- 
bling and spoiling your supper, getting sunshine, getting fresh 
air, chewing well, etc., etc. (which I hope you don’t), you 
might be interested. —L. E. W. 


Solovox Album, compiled and arr. by John Finke, Jr. [Phila- 
delphia: Theodore Presser Co. $1.25.] If you own a Hammond 
Solovox, you are going to need some music for it. This album 
contains more than thirty old songs, with suggestions as to 
when and how to use the Solovox. If you have such a device, 
you may want to “try this over on your Solovox.” —L. E. W. 


Games and Dances: For Exercise and Recreation, by Wil- 
liam A. Stecher and Grover W. Mueller. [Philadelphia: Theo- 
dore Presser Co. $3.] It seems desirable to review in this 
Journal a book written for school use by two men representing 
the field of physical and health education. The book describes 
a great number and variety of games and dances. There are a 
number of pages of folk dance music arranged for piano. 
Music teachers who also teach physical education will be 
interested in seeing this publication, reprinted in 1939. At 
best, it is a textbook for physical education in the primary and 
elementary grades. L. E. W. 





ORGAN 


Seven Polyphonic Preludes on Christian Liturgy, by Garth 
Edmundson. No. 0410. [New York: J. Fischer & Bro. $1.25.] 
This collection of prelude treatment of seven hymns is in keep- 
ing with the high quality of Mr. Edmundson’s other writing for 
the organ. Each is based upon a well-known theme, and the 
arrangements are of medium difficulty. It is interesting to see 
contemporary American composers turning their attention to 
the musical treatment of hymn and chorale melodies, a form 
that was so marvelously presented by Bach. Organists will 
find this a real addition to their repertoire, and exceptionally 
useful in the church service. —R. V. M. 


Three Pieces (Adagio, Musette and Berceuse), by Gretchani- 
noff. [H. W. Gray and Co., Inc. 75c.] Easy and playable 
material. Organists who desire fresh material which is not 
too difficult of execution would do well to investigate these 
numbers. —George Howertn 


Offertoire-Carillon, by Robert Leech Bedell. [H. W. Gray and 
Co., Ine.] Quiet and easy. —G. H. 


CHORAL RHAPSODY 


This Dear, Dear Land, by Harvey Gaul. [H. W. Gray Co., Inc.] 
For mixed voices, soprano, contralto, and baritone solos, and the 
spoken word, with accompaniment for one piano, four hands. 
$1. Harvey Gaul here sets to vigorous modern music John of 
Gaunt’s eulogy on England from Shakespeare's “Richard the 
Second,” the speech given contemporary significance on a 
broadcast of the Maurice Evans recording in connection with 
the war. Uncannily contemporary in word and feeling, as is so 
much of Shakespeare, this passage from “Richard the Second” 
sounds like out-and-out war propaganda, except for its mag- 
nificence of word and rhythm. Mr. Gaul’s. impressionistic 
music makes interesting use of parallel fifths and the whole- 
tone scale. The work is rhythmically and dynamically interest- 
ing and marked by sudden changes. For instance, a long climax 
in sharply defined dotted rhythm leads up to a double fortis- 
simo in 3/4 time, then drops subito to a double pianissimo in 
4/4 time, with a rippling accompaniment and humming voices. 
Over the humming appears a contralto solo, then the humming 
gives way to three spoken, almost whispered, “England’s,” 
followed by more humming and then fortissimo (sung) “Eng- 
land’s.”” Chromatic intervals, minor-sixth, diminished-fourth, 
and diminished-seventh drops add to the technical difficulties 
of complex rhythmic patterns and high voice ranges. Definitely 
for the mature group. Performing time: 13 min. —M. K. 
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Why You Save Both Time and Money 
when you order 


GAMBLE Hand-Picked SELECTIONS 


For Every Teaching and Program Need 


When you trade with us by mail every order you 
send receives the personal attention of one or all of 
four staff experts, according to the music classifica- 
tion within which your needs fall. 


These experts are, we believe, outstanding leaders 
in their fields of authority—fully capable of advising 
on all your music requirements. 

If you will give us a full and specific description 
of your needs, their selections are bound to meet with 
your enthusiasm. 

Because of these experts, we are able to offer an 
“On Approval” service which is a real customer 
benefit-——practically placing our store at your door— 
enabling you to choose from our complete stocks of 


the music of all publishers as easily as though you 
stood at our retail counters. Your only obligation is 
that you pay postage and purchase your final order 


from us. 

Obviously, this saves you both time and money. 
By dealing with a single source, you reduce materially 
the number of letters you must write in order to be 
fully satisfied. 

Please send us your next order? Only through ex- 
perience can you realize the full benefit and pleasure 
of this service. 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. 


218 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Il. 
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State, District and Regional News 
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Connecticut Music Educators 
Association 


4 At annual meeting on October 31 the 
following officers, board members, and 
chairmen were elected: President — 
Elsa Lembach, Norwich; Vice-President 
James Conklin, Meriden; Recording 
Secretary—Helen Bonney, New Britain; 
Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Wilhel- 
mina Strandberg, East Haven; Treas- 
urer—Richard Otto, Wallingford; Senior 
Board Member—Leon Corliss, Nauga- 
tuck; Junior Board Member—May And- 
rus, Hamden; Member-at-Large—Alton 
Fraleigh, Norwalk; Private Teacher— 
Mrs. Estelle Baldwin, Milford; Commit- 
tee Chairmen—Doris Rayner, East 
Hartford (Choral); Clarence Grimes, 
Hamden (Orchestra); Albert Dorr, 
Poquamac Bridge (Band). 

It was voted at this meeting to affili- 
ate with the M.E.N.C. An invitation 
from the University of Connecticut, 
Storrs, to hold an all-state festival 
there in the spring, for chorus, orches- 
tra, and band, was accepted. 

—Helen G. Bonney, Recording Secretary 








Iowa Music Educators Association 


4 Officers, directors, and chairmen 
elected at annual meeting, November 
6-7, in Des Moines: President — 
Maurice T. Iverson, Sioux City; Vice- 
President—Irvan J. Rich, Atlantic; 
Secretary-Treasurer— Edna L. Bower, 
Ames; District Directors — Northeast, 
Olive Barker, Cedar Falls, and William 
Vv. Boland, Bellevue; Southeast, Selma 
Aas, Ottumwa, and Ansel Martin, Iowa 
City; North Central, A. R. Edgar, Ames, 
and Geraldine Boman, Forest City; 
South Central, Clifford Bloom, Des 
Moines, and Clara B. Phillips, Grinnell; 
Northwest, Leo Kucinski, Sioux City, 
and Lyall Smith, Spencer; Southwest, 
Roy Dougan, Creston, and taymond 
Jones, Missouri Valley; District Chair- 
men—Northeast, Harold Gamble, Post- 
ville; Southeast, Ariel Leach, Fairfield; 
North Central, Mildred Jackson, Mason 
City; South Central, Earl Josten, West 
Des Moines; Northwest, Mable Kruse, 
Estherville; Southwest, Emily Anthony, 
Glenwood. 


West Virginia Music Educators 
Association 


4 State band clinic, Charleston, January 
20-21, 1942. Annual band festival, Hunt- 
ington, last of April. 

Annual meeting of West Virginia Mu- 
sic Educators Association was held Oc- 
tober 31 in Charleston, President Leon- 
ard Withers presiding. Speaker was 
Sarah Yancey Cline, head of Depart- 
ment of Music Education, Cincinnati 
Conservatory of Music. Pianist Esther 
Abels, Parkersburg, played compositions 
by Chopin and Albeniz. The following 
new officers and directors were elected 
at the business meeting: President— 
Elizabeth Shelton, Bluefield; Vice-Presi- 
dent—Leonard Withers, Keyser; Secre- 
tary—Evelyn C. Brown, Clay; Treasurer 
—Esther Abels, Parkersburg; Chairman, 
All-State Chorus — Magdalene Servais, 
Dunbar; Chairman, All-State Orchestra 
—John Brisbane, St. Marys; Classroom 
Teacher Representative— Odessa Ben- 
nett, South Charleston; Chairman, 
County Music Directors—Regina Cau- 
field, Clarksburg. Carl McElfresh heads 
the West Virginia State Band Directors 
this year. 

Highlight of West Virginia Education 
Association annual meeting, October 28- 
November 1, in Charleston, was the con- 
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cert given by the All-State Chorus and 
Orchestra in the Civic Auditorium. 
Eugene Weigel, Ohio State University, 
directed the orchestra; George F. Strick- 
ling, Cleveland, Ohio, directed the cho- 
rus. Chairman of All-State Orchestra 
was Harold Leighty, St. Albans; of All- 
State Chorus, Virginia Brand, Wheeling. 

—Elizabeth Shelton, President 


Ohio Music Education Association 


4State competition finals: chorus — 
April 24, 1942; band—April 25; solo and 
ensemble, Class A—May 8; solo and 
ensemble, Classes B and C — May 9; 
Greater Cleveland Solo and Ensemble 
Competition, March 14. 

Third Annual O.M.E.A. Conference, 
January 2-3, 1942, Columbus. Direc- 
tors: Elementary Clinic—Sarah Cline, 
Cincinnati; Junior High School Clinic— 
Roy Hilty, Bowling Green; High School 
Chorus Clinic, Harry Seitz, Detroit, 
Mich.; High School Band Clinic—Arthur 
Goranson, Jamestown, N. Y. Speaker 
at annual dinner meeting will be Ernest 
G. Hesser, New York University. Con- 
ference Committee: General Chairman 
—George Hardesty, Ohio State Univer- 
sity; High School Chorus Chairman— 
Henrietta Keizer, Capitol University; 
High School Band Chairman—Milton C. 
Parman, London; Junior Chorus Chair- 
man—Mary Tolbert, Columbus; Ele- 
mentary Chorus— Mabel Meisner, Co- 
lumbus; Local Arrangements Chairman 
—Lee Shackson, Otterbein College. 





Georgia Music Education Association 


4 Georgia Music Education Association 
is organizing an All-State Orchestra 
which will meet in Atlanta for re- 
hearsals Thursday night, February 5, 
1942, all the next day, and Saturday 
morning and afternoon, to prepare a 
program to be given Saturday night, 
February 7, under the direction of Jo- 
seph Maddy, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. As a nucleus of the 
orchestra, Atlanta schools will furnish 
fifty or sixty players. It is the purpose 
of the G.M.E.A. to reach every com- 
munity which has students who wish 
to participate. Although there are few 
orchestras in the state, it is believed 
that many schools have at least one or 
two string students who are sufficiently 
advanced to take part. An orchestra 
clinic will be held at the same time, to 
which students not qualified to play in 
the orchestra will be admitted. Details 
of the clinic will be issued later. — 
William F. Waldrop, Chairman, Orches- 
tra Division. 


Minnesota Music Educators Association 


4 Minnesota Music Educators Associa- 
tion again assumes responsibility for 
the National Music Clinic of Region 
Two, to be held December 29-31, 1941, 
at Minneapolis. Officers of the M.M.E.A. 
are: President—George C. Krieger, Min- 
neapolis; Vice-Presidents—Vocal, Ma- 
thilda Heck; Band, Edwin Hertz; Or- 
chestra, A. L. Swanson; Community 
Music, Harold Arentsen; Secretary- 
Treasurer—Elmer H. Sodergren, Min- 
neapolis. New officers will be elected 
at the clinic.—Elmer H. Sodergren, Sec- 
retary, M.M.E.A. 


Department of Music, Delaware State 
Education Association 

4New officers are: President—Lenard 
Quinto, Wilmington; Vice-President— 
Sarah Goldstein, Newport; Secretary— 
Amelia Kozinski, Delaware City; Treas- 
urer—Fred Kutz, Newark. 

—Wilbert B. Hitchner, Past Treasurer 








Wyoming Choral and Instrumental 
Directors Association 


4 State music festival, April 30-May 2, 
1942, Casper. President Archie O. 
Wheeler appointed the following direc- 
tors, in addition to himself, to choose 
the all-state festival chorus members 
from the applications submitted from 
Wyoming schools: Jessie M. Agnew, 
Casper; Clyde J. Belsly, Rawlins; the 
following to choose the all-state band 
members: Ove Peterson, Rawlins; Blaine 
D. Coolbaugh, Casper; the following to 
approve choice of selections for festival 
performance: Grace Slind, Casper; Leon 
L. Millard, Thermopolis. 

Appointed to discuss music and other 
extracurricular activities in a special 
meeting with the North Central Asso- 
ciation in Cheyenne last October were: 
Jessie M. Agnew, Casper; Blaine D. 
Coolbaugh, Casper; Dorothy E. Grieve, 
Sheridan; Neil Dearinger, Wheatland; 
A. L. Samuelson, Powell. 

—Archie O. Wheeler 


Louisiana Music Education Association 


4At annual meeting, November 17-18, 
the following officers, directors, and 
chairmen were elected: President— 
Robert C. Gilmore, Alexandria; First 
Vice-President—W. Hines Sims, Shreve- 
port; Second Vice-President—W. B. 
Higdon, Ferriday; Secretary-Treasurer 
—J. S. Fisher, Baton Rouge; District 
Directors—District 1, Walter C. Min- 
niear, Monroe; District 2, Richard Mc- 
Cluggage, Vivian; District 3, C. F. Clow, 
Lafayette; District 4, L. L. Spinks, 
Ponchatoula; Chairmen—Band, George 
Cc. Stout, Baton Rouge; Orchestra, 
Fernand Geoffray, New Orleans; Piano, 
Polly Gibbs, Baton Rouge; Vocal, May- 
nard Klein, New Orleans. 

—J. S. Fisher, Secretary 


Pennsylvania School Music Association 


4Striking evidence of the continued 
advancement and growth of music edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania’s schools was 
forcefully presented by the First An- 
nual Music Education Conference, held 
at State College, November 13-15, un- 
der the sponsorship of the Pennsylvania 
School Music Association, with Penn- 
Sylvania State College as host. The 
three hundred music educators who 
were present formed the largest and 
most representative group ever assem- 
bled for professional consideration and 
discussion of the state’s music educa- 
tion program. All fields of music in- 
struction were represented—elementary, 
secondary, and college levels, vocal and 
instrumental. 

Within recent months there have been 
several important developments in the 
professional organization of the state’s 
music instructors. The P.S.M.A. has 
been designated official music division 
of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, and at the same time it 
has become affiliated with the M.E.N.C. 
Last year the M.E.N.C. became the of- 
ficial music section of the National 
Education Association. All of these 
moves point toward a highly desirable 
closer relationship between music edu- 
eation and the whole educational pro- 
gram, along both state and national 
lines. 

The First Annual Conference con- 
sisted principally of four general ses- 
sions. General. sessions, rather than 
specialized sectional meetings, were 
deemed the best means of presenting a 
cross-section of the practices and prob- 
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Triumphant Team 
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Instrumentation for Full Band with Violin and Piano parts. Band Parts, 35¢ each Piano, 60c each 


Complete CORNET PART mailed FREE Upon Request ! 
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lems of the entire field of music edu- 
cation as they exist today. Future 
meetings will include specialized discus- 
sion groups as well as general sessions. 

An outline of the program appeared 
in the last issue of the Journal. Rich- 
ard W. Grant, director of music, Penn- 
Sylvania State College, presided at the 
opening session. Adrian Morse, admin- 
istrative assistant to President Hetzel, 
extended a welcome in behalf of the 
college. Field Representative Webster 
of the P.S.E.A. spoke on “The Function 
of the P.S.M.A. as the Music Division 
of the P.S.E.A.” Discussion leaders of 
the second, third, and fourth general 
sessions were, respectively: M. Claude 
Rosenberry, music education chief, 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg; James Dunlop, director 
of music, Ferrell, and president of 
P.S.M.A.; Irving Cheyette, director of 
music, Indiana (Pa.) State Teachers 
College. Rehearsal technique demon- 
strations of band and choir were under 
the direction of George Howard, Penn- 
sylvania State College Extension Divi- 
sion in Music, and Mary Muldowney, 
director, Indiana State Teachers College 
A Cappella Choir, respectively. Hummel 
Fishburn of Penn State directed march- 
ing band demonstrations. Charles Wake- 
field Cadman was guest conductor at 
the Friday evening concert. 

Most important of all the accom- 
plishments of the conference was the 
feeling of unity engendered by this first 
truly inclusive meeting of the state’s 
music educators. It was freely predicted 
that these annual conferences will pro- 
vide comprehensive programs of a high 
order and that attendance will quickly 
mount to figures far above the three- 
hundred mark. 

During recent years music has been 
one of the most rapidly growing activi- 
ties of the state educational program. 
Individually and through several unco- 
érdinated organizations the music edu- 
eators of Pennsylvania have provided 
the schools with competent, progressive 
planning and instruction. Now, with a 
solidly built central organization, well 
oriented with both state and national 
forces in music education and education 
in general, thee is every reason to look 
forward to an even brighter and more 
productive future. 


Massachusetts Music Educators 
Association 


AFormed from the Massachusetts Mu- 
sic Festival Association, the Massa- 
chusetts Music Educators Association 
became affiliated with the M.E.N.C. last 
October. 

M.M.E.A. Clinic, February 14, 1942, 
Boston. All-State Orchestra, Band, and 
Chorus will be in rehearsal February 
12-14 for a concert in Jordan Hall Sat- 
urday, February 14 at 2:00 P.M. Con- 
ductors will be: Francis Findlay, New 
England Conservatory of Music, orches- 
tra; Stanley Hassell, New England Con- 
servatory of Music, band; Kenneth Kel- 
ley, Boston University, chorus. At 9:30 
Saturday morning William Breach, di- 
rector of music, Buffalo, N. Y., will give 
a lecture, demonstration, and discus- 
sion of seventh, eighth, and ninth grade 
music. 

Eastern District Festival, May 16, 
1942, Marblehead; Western, May 9, 1942. 

M.M.E.A. officers are: President— 
Gordon Jeslin, Brookline; Vice-Presi- 
dents—Choral Division, Enos Held, Con- 
cord; Orchestra Division, Mrs. Mildred 
McKeen, Billerica; Band Division, Henry 
Wheeler, Athol; Executive Secretary- 


- Treasurer—Helen L. Ladd, Fall River; 


Western District Executive Committee 
—Vocal, Florence Argy, Turners Falls; 
Orchestra, Colin Richmond, Shelbourne 
Falls; Band, David Kaplan; Eastern 
District Executive Committee — Vocal, 
Mrs. Nellie Shaw, Brockton; Band, John 
Giblin; Orchestra, Ivor Nelson, Wor- 
cester. —Helen L. Ladd 





Arizona School Music Educators 
Association 


4At annual meeting, held in Phoenix 
November 14, the following officers and 
directors were elected: President — 
George C. Wilson, Tucson; Vice-Presi- 
dent—George F. Backe, Prescott; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer—Lynn Fitzgerald, Phoe- 
nix; Director, All-State Chorus, 1942, 
Evan Madsen, Thatcher; Director, All- 
State Orchestra, 1942, Eldon A. Ardrey, 
Flagstaff—-George C. Wilson, President 





Department of Music, New Jersey 
Education Association 


4 There were 509 participants in the 
thirteenth annual concert of the New 
Jersey All-State High School Chorus 
and Orchestra, presented at Convention 
Hall, Atlantic City, November 9, as part 
of the annual conference of the Music 
Division, N.J.E.A. The event was spon- 
sored by the N.J.E.A. in connection with 
its eighty-seventh annual convention. 
Officers elected at annual meeting, 
November 8: President — Arthur E. 
Ward, Montclair; First Vice-President— 
J. Fred Muller, Summit; Second Vice- 
President—Herman Toplansky, Union; 
Recording Secretary — Dorothy Ossre, 
Morristown; Corresponding Secretary— 
Ethel G. McKinley, Merchantville; 
Treasurer—Marie Pomeroy, Toms River. 
Past President is K. Elizabeth Ingalls, 
State Teachers College, Trenton. 
—Arthur E. Ward, President 





Maryland Music Educators Association 


4 Executive committee appointments 
already made are: tegion 1, Baltimore 
—Band, Osmar P. Steinwald; Orchestral, 
Robert Bolles; Vocal, Mrs. Frances J. 
Civis; Region 2, Lower Eastern Shore— 


Vocal, Mabel L. Jones, Pocomoke; 
Region 3, Upper Eastern Shore— 


Orchestral, Marie L. Pittinger, Denton; 
Vocal, Mrs. Margaret Benson, Port De- 
posit; Region 4, Central—Band, Thomas 
R. Lawrence, Catonsville; Orchestral, 
Philip S. Royer, Westminster; Vocal, 
Cc. James Velie, Catonsville; Region 5, 
Southern—Band, Mary G. Cross, Rock- 
ville; Orchestral, Henrietta Baker, 
Bethesda; Vocal, Mary Jo Russ, Annap- 
olis; Region 6, Western—Band, Robert 
O. Klepfer, Cumberland; Orchestral, 
Dorothy Willison, Cumberland; Vocal, 
Miriam L. Hoffman, Hagerstown. Offi- 
cers were announced in last issue. 
—Robert Bolles, President 
First meeting of officers and board 
was held at Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, Baltimore, November 29. A com- 
mittee composed of the chairmen of the 
six régions, with C. James Velie as 
chairman, will plan a one-day meeting 
to be held in Baltimore on a Saturday 
late in January or early in February. 
Present plans include a general session, 
a Peabody Conservatory orchestra re- 
hearsal, several clinics featuring vocal 
and instrumental music. A state-wide 
music festival is planned for late spring. 
—Frances J. Civis, Secretary 


Missouri Music Educators Association 


4Program of Seventh Annual Clinic 
and Conference for Supervisors and 
Teachers of Music, held in St. Louis 
December 4-6, concurrently with Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association meet- 
ing, included: Orchestra’ clinic—Leo 
Kucinski, conductor, A. W._ Bleck- 
schmidt, chairman, J. F. Skinner, vice- 
chairman; rural school fine arts— 
Everett Saunders in charge, Agnes 
Brown, chairman, Mary Owings, vice- 
chairman (first session); Helen All- 
bright, chairman, Dorothy Harcourt, 
vice-chairman (second session); Edna 
Drennan, chairman (joint session with 
elementary school vocal demonstra- 
tion); Lynn Chambers, chairman, Ruth 
Douglass, vice-chairman (fourth ses- 
sion); woodwind ensemble demonstra- 
tion—James P. Robertson in charge, 
Ralph Guenther, chairman, O. R. Peter- 
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son, vice-chairman; choral clinic— 
George Howerton, conductor, B. E. Rice, 
chairman, Milton Bennett, vice-chair- 
man; band clinic—Stanley Shaw, chair- 
man, Roy Tharp, vice-chairman; ele- 

mentary school vocal demonstration— 

Martha White in charge, Geraldine Teu- * te @ 

ful, chairman, Josephine Thomasson, 

vice-chairman; string ensemble demon- 

stration— Paul Van Bodegraven in THE STATE PAPE 
charge, T. Frank Coulter, chairman, eg AT AMERICA»; Sap 
George Keenan, vice-chairman; madri- G S 

gal demonstration—Burney Morris in *& 
charge, James Allen, chairman, Paul R. e 7 
Utt, vice-chairman; brass ensemble 


demonstration—A. G. Harrell in charge, 
Oo. O. Humo, chairman, William Wil- y 
liams, vice-chairman; banquet—Rogers 1 \ ‘ 


Whitmore, chairman and violin soloist, 


Dean E. Douglass, toastmaster; lobby 
sing—Herbert Gould, leader, Ross B. * } 
Hoerner, accompanist, Dean E. Doug- 


lass, chairman; business meeting — bh 
President J. T. Alexander presiding. 
The All-State High School Chorus, un- 

der George Howerton, sang at fourth * HARVEY GAUL oe 
general session of Missouri State * 

Teachers Association. * 























FOR MIXED VOICES 


New York State School Music hie a 
Association & 7792 Lincoln Prays After the Battle of Bull Run 16 * 
77 J rer ‘s sc y . . . . . 
4 The New York State School Music As- ie 7793 William Penn's Inscription 15 x 
sociation conducted its Ninth Annual * 7756 Daniel Webster's Collect for Americans - + .20 * 


Conference (celebrating its tenth anni- 
versary) at Syracuse, November 27-29. 
In addition to the students enrolled in 
the All-State Bands, Orchestra, and *« 
Choirs, were many auditors, who swelled + 
the total number of students to well ‘ 
over 1,000. More than 600 directors and J. FISCHER 6? BRO. ; 
adult guests registered for the three- ss tna dies Minne fi 
day session. In all, more than 5,000 anes eneit AUN 
people attended the two public concerts ) 

presented as part of the program. In ry * ° 
addition to the five national officers at- P We 
tending the conference, representatives a 
of music educators associations were } 


7799 Patrick Henry's Resolution - - ~ In preparation 




















registered from Massachusetts, Connec- 
ticut, New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsyl- FISDIER 
vania, and Ohio. €DiNON 
The program was designed to give a * 
complete picture of music education in 
the world today. In the field of general 
education, an address was given by 
Harry S. Ganders, dean of the School 
of Education, Syracuse University, on 
the need for a music program which 
would reach all students rather than 
only the talented few. Also in the field 
of general education, Wayne Lowe, 
principal of Cazenovia Central School 
and member of the Executive Commit- 
tee of the New York State Association 
of Secondary Principals, spoke on the 
fine codperation between the music edu- 
cators organization and his association. 
He also praised the new program which 























the N.Y.S.S.M.A. has adopted for 1942. “POISE Is PERFECT BALANCE” 

In the field of music education the 
speakers were Fowler Smith, president Good flutists on one side of the scales — 
of the M.E.N.C., and Ennis Davis, presi- : 
dent of the Music Education Exhibitors poor instruments on the other NEVER 
Association. Also heard were Gerald . , 
Prescott of the University of Minnesota strike a point of balance. 
eae co gyn ella es nome: Haynes flutes help establish poise. Flawless ma- 
Annual School of Adjudication, attended terials, accurate workmanship, and irreproachable 
by more than 500 directors. The heads : : ; 
of this “school” were: Erik Leidzén, New intonation banish worry and uncertainty. 
York City—Bands; Bessie Stewart Ban- Order today 


nigan, Utica— Piano; Francis Diers, 
Fredonia—Vocal Music; Victor L. F. Own a flute made expressly for you of 


Rebmann, Ithaca—Orchestras. SILVER, GOLD, or PLATINUM 
Demonstrations were given by ensem- 

bles from the Syracuse, Port Washing- Catalog on request. 

ton, Hornell, and Hudson Falls schools. Ser 22 2 











Major organizations from Syracuse and - ae 2 
Hamilton appeared on the School of | AQe VANES Fy, M rte WM. S. HAYNES, 
Adjudication program in order to pro- ro ov Te aster Founder 
_— an actual experience in adjudica- Wu S. Hayes Co Craftsmen WM. S. HAYNES Co. 
One of the outstanding pleasures of ECD Tenge em since 1888 rma east > 
the program was hearing Luiz-Heitor = SE Tee eI TL Se 
Correa de Azevedo of Rio de Janeiro, 
108 Massachusetts Ave. 


Brazil, who was in attendance for two 

and a half days as representative of the WM ~ HAYNES CoO ASS 
Pan American Union. Both Mr. and Mrs. - aa _ BOSTON, M ¥ 
Correa de Azevedo were enthusiastically 
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THE POSITIVE PATH 


to 
SURE RESULTS 


SMITH-YODER-BACHMAN 
ENSEMBLE BAND METHOD 


This established leader among all band methods 
1s nationally recognized by foremost bandmasters 
as the ideal way to S-tart Y-our B-and. 





A part for every instrument! 


Parts 75c Pa.-Acc.-Cond. $1.00 


First Semester Band Book 
by 
Forrest L. Buchtel 


The logical ‘“‘first’’ book for your band—an 
ideal combination of 19 program pieces with 
preparatory drills for improving intonation, 
articulation, rhythm, and ensemble. 


Parts 35c Pa.-Acc. 50c—Cond. Sc. $1.25 


Second Semester Band Book 


by 
Forrest L. Buchtel 


A “‘follow-thru’’ book that carries on the pre- 
cise work of the First Semester. The program 
numbers are longer and more difficult, with 
shorter drill studies. Even advanced bands will 
find the Second Semester indispensable for im- 
proving intonation, rhythm, and balance. 


Parts 35c Pa.-Cond. 75c¢ 


35 Famous Chorales 
Songs and Intonation Studies 
by 
Paul Yoder James R. Gillette 


Never before has a chorale book for band re- 
ceived such enthusiastic approval. This book is 
specifically arranged to bring out the tonal rich- 
ness of the full band without over-duplication 
of voice parts in each section. 


(For 19 of these chorales there are standard 
choral editions available—a perfect set-up for 
combining band with the choir.) 


Parts 35c Pa. Cond. (with words) 75c 
(String parts ready January 10, 1942) 


Waller String Class Method 
by 
Gilbert R. Waller 
foreword by 


Henry Sopkin 


This amazing NEW method makes possible the 
eficient teaching of mixed strings in large 
groups You can now develop string players 
just as readily as band talent. 


Try this remarkable method! 


Violin Viola Cello Bass 
Each part 75c 





Neil A. Kjos Music Co. 
Publishers 


14 W. Lake St. Chicago 
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received at the annual banquet, which 
more than 300 people attended. 

Arthur R. Goranson, Jamestown, re- 
tired from office after serving eight 
years as president of the N.Y.S.S.M.A., 
of which he was a founder. In token of 
their appreciation of his service, the 
music directors of the state presented 
him with a Longines wrist watch at the 
banquet. Toastmaster of the banquet 
was Russell Carter, state supervisor of 
music, who was among the speakers of 
the conference. Of the twelve colleges 
in the state offering music diplomas in 
education, all but one were represented 
at the banquet. Representatives from 
more than 450 different school systems 
attended. 

The concert by the Ithaca College 
Band, Orchestra, and Choir, under the 
direction of Walter Beeler, Pierre Hen- 
rotte, and Bert Rogers Lyon, was one 
of the highlights of the entire confer- 
ence. It was nine years ago that the 
same organizations appeared at the first 
clinic sponsored in the state. At that 
time there were 67 persons in attend- 
ance, including 32 students. 

The all-state organizations appeared 
on the final program before a capacity 
audience. (The crowd trying to get in 
was so large that firemen and police 
had to turn people away five minutes 
before the program began.) Frederick 
Fennell, Eastman School of Music, 
Rochester, and Gerald Prescott, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, conducted the bands. 
The orchestra was conducted by Pierre 
Henrotte, Ithaca; the Choirs, by Richard 
W. Grant, Pennsylvania State College, 
and Elmer M. Hintz, Skidmore College, 
Saratoga Spa. 

In the business sessions, a budget in 
excess of $25,000 was approved for 1942, 
and the constitution was revised to al- 
low for a summer clinic and other im- 
provements. The following officers were 
elected: President—Dean L. Harring- 
ton, Hornell; Vice-Presidents—Bands, 
E. L. Freeman, Syracuse; Orchestra, 
Robert Grant, East Aurora; Chorus, 
Leonard Stine, Kingston; Secretary- 
Treasurer—Frederic Fay Swift, Ilion; 
Past President—Arthur R. Goranson, 
Jamestown; Executive Committee for 
two years—Maurice C. Whitney, Hud- 
son Falls; Ebba Goranson, Jamestown; 
Donald Chartier, Hudson Falls; Wallace 
Doubleday, Lockport; Paul M. King, 
Snyder; Samuel Spurbeck, Potsdam. 
Others on the Executive Committee, 
completing their terms of office are: 
Helen Hogan, Barker; Rose Morgan, 
Randolph; F. Colwell Conklin, Larch- 
mont; Paul Herrington, Bolton Landing; 
Frank Jetter, Amsterdam; George Chris- 
topher, Port Washington. The Code of 
Ethics was renewed with the New York 
State Federation of Musicians for 1942. 
It was decided to return to Syracuse 
for the 1942 conference, which will be 








held the third week in November. 

In connection with the meeting, Re- 
gion Four also held a dinner session at 
which time it was decided to hold the 
1942 competition-festival in Syracuse 
the third week end-in May. 

—Frederic Fay Swift, Secretary 


Oklahoma Music Educators Association 


4The Board of Control of the recently 
organized Oklahoma Music Educators 
Association held its first meeting No- 
vember 29 in Oklahoma City. Officers 
elected were: President—Ronald Ger- 
ard, Drumright; Chairman, Instrumen- 
tal Section—Everett Wilcox, Wewoka: 
Chairman, Vocal Section—Ann Brittson, 
Oklahoma City; Secretary-Treasurer— 
Elna Smith, El Reno. The Board ap- 
proved the standing Committee on Clin- 
ics and Festivals for the remainder of 
the year (the O.M.E.A. was formed from 
the union of the Oklahoma Vocal Music 
Educators Association and the Okla- 
homa Band and Orchestra Association). 
Band clinic, December 5-6, 1941, Still- 
water; Carleton Stewart, Mason City, 
Iowa, guest conductor. Vocal clinic. 
January 22-24, 1942, Stillwater; George 
Howerton, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill., guest conductor. Orches- 
tra clinic, February 13-14, 1942, Nor- 
man; T. Frank Coulter, Joplin, Mo., 
guest conductor. 
—George Kyme, Chairman, Region Six 


Colorado Music Educators Association 


4Spring festival, April 14-17, 1942, 
sponsored by Colorado Choral Directors 
Association, vocal division of Colorado 
Music Educators Association. Place to 
be announced. Laurene Edmondson, 
Loveland, has resigned as president of 
the C.C.D.A. because of poor health. 
Acting president is Katharyn Bauder, 
Fort Collins, who also serves as chair- 
man of the board in Miss Edmondson’s 
place. Other board members are: Vice- 
Chairman Mabel M. Henderson, Greeley; 
Secretary Harry L. Hay, Rocky Ford: 
J. Luella Burkhard, Pueblo; Warner 
Imig, Boulder; Lois Mozley, Cheraw;: 
Mildred Olsen, Englewood; Bernice 
Seldin, Cripple Creek; R. Valore John- 
son, Hooper; J. C. Kendel (honorary), 
Denver. — Harry L. Hay, Secretary 


4Ninth Annual Instrumental Clinic of 
the C.I.D.A., a division of Colorado 
Music Educators Association, was held 
December 5-6, at Denver. The program 
included: Class A and B orchestra num- 
bers by University of Denver Orchestra, 
W. H. Hyslop, director; string bass 
demonstration by Alex Horst, Denver 
Symphony Orchestra; double-reed clinic 
on care and making of double-reeds by 
Robert Organ, Denver Symphony Or- 
chestra; Class C, D, E, F orchestra 
numbers by East High School Sym- 





Kansas Music Educators Association 


The picture shows an official group photographed at the annual meeting in Wichita, 
November 6-8, 1941, the program of which was outlined in last issue. Front row, 
left to right: Warren Edmundson, Chanute, Director of District 4; William Altimari, 
Atchison, former president; Earl Ray, Abilene, Treasurer; Grace V. Wilson, Wichita, 
Vice-President; N. V. Napier, Ellsworth, President; J. Lynn Bishop, Topeka, Secre- 


tary; Carl Schinner, Kansas City, Mo., 


who gave a French horn demonstration. 


Back row: Hobart Davis, Hays, Director of District 1; Howard Halgedahl, Hays, 

who gave a bassoon demonstration; Alan Watrous, Hutchinson, former treasurer; 

Joe Williams, Lawrence, Director of District 3; Paul Painter, Winfield, Director of 

District 6; Everett Brown, Kansas City, Kans., Editor of Kansas Music Review and 

Director of District 5; E. E. Mohr, Professor of Public School Music, Colorado State 
College of Education, Greeley, Colo., speaker. 
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phony Orchestra, Roland Roberts, di- 
rector; Class C, D, E, F band numbers 
by North High School Concert Band, 
Herbert K. Walther, director; Class A 
and B band numbers by University of 
Denver Band, W. H. Hyslop, director; 
brass clinic by George Roy, Denver; se- 
lection of contest numbers by directors; 
panel discussion by leading educators; 
annual banquet and business meeting, 
with Alvin R. Edgar, Iowa State Col- 
lege, as guest speaker and music by 
South High School A Cappella Choir, 
Lucille Folbrecht, director. 

—Herbert K. Walther, Secretary 


Oregon Music Educators Conference 


aAt a meeting last fall of the Edu- 
eators Association of Eastern Oregon, 
the music supervisors and teachers or- 
ganized the Eastern Division of the 
Oregon Music Educators Conference. 
Officers and directors elected by the 
group are: President—Donald Covey, 
Union; Secretary—Rodney Berg, La 
Grande; C. Dale Robbins, Ontario, rep- 
resenting the high school vocal teach- 
ers; Howard Deye, Pendleton, represent- 
ing the high school instrumental teach- 
ers: Mrs. Elsie Barnes, La Grande, and 
Fred Atling, Milton-Freewater, repre- 
senting the grade schools in the field of 
music. —Rodney Berg, Secretary 


Illinois Music Educators Association 


4 At the Illinois High School Confer- 
ence meeting in Urbana, November 6-8, 
steps were taken toward the uniting of 
the Illinois High School Band, Orches- 
tra, and Vocal Associations as the Illi- 
nois Music Educators Association, to be 
affiliated with the M.E.N.C. A more de- 
tailed report will appear in next issue. 


In-and-About Western Massachusetts 
Music Educators Club 


4At luncheon meeting in Greenfield, 
Mass., December 13, Paul E. Wiggin, 
for several years conductor of All-New 
England Festival Bands, was guest 
speaker. Mr. Wiggin conducted a round- 
table discussion on instrumental prob- 
lems in the smaller schools. 
—Florence E. Argy, President 


Florida 


4Important dates: Florida Music Teach- 
ers Association, March 1-3, 1942, De 
Land. State band contest, March 19-21, 
De Land. Florida Federation of Music 
Clubs convention, April 7-9, Hollywood. 
State vocal and orchestra contest, April 
16-18, Tampa. 

Florida Music Educators Association 
is in process of being formed as an af- 
fillate of the M.E.N.C. The Association 
will be composed of band, orchestra, 
choral, and elementary divisions. Offi- 
cers now serving are: Chairman—Ver- 
onica Davis, De Land; Vice-President— 
3enjamin Green, Tampa; Secretary- 
Treasurer — Paul Cremaschi, Tarpon 
Springs. 

In November, Florida Bandmasters 
Association elected the following offi- 
cers and chairmen, to assume office June 
1, 1942: President—P. J. Gustat, Se- 
bring; Vice-President—Romulus Thomp- 
son, Tallahassee; Chairmen—Class A 
Bands, Fred McCall, Miami; Class B, 
Harry McComb, Fort Lauderdale; Class 
Cc, Otto Kraushaar, Lake Wales. 

Florida School Vocal Association 
elected the following, to take office in 
May, 1942: President—Benjamin Green, 
Tampa; Vice-President — Mrs. Frances 
Deen, Miami; Secretary - Treasurer— 
Frances Whisnant, Fort Myers. 

President of the Florida Orchestra 
Association, beginning in May, 1942, will 
be A. G. Wright, Miami. 

Olive Menz, St. Petersburg, will rep- 
resent the elementary teachers at the 
Florida Education Association meeting 
in April, 1942.—Veronica Davis, Music 
Section Chairman, Florida Education 
Association. 
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R Reason why ~ 
Robbins New And Revised Pocket Size 
Song Books Are Today’s Best Buys 7 


1. Contents include America's best loved songs plus numerous 
copyrights from Robbins, Feist and Miller music catalogs. 
2. The new "Duro-Style" processed covers are more durable 


for schools, assemblies and recreational groups. 
3. They are priced low within everyone's reach! 
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AMERICA SINGS 


Over 700,000 copies of this book 
have been sold. Contains 188 
songs, including national, folk, 
western and ballad songs, plus 
many copyrighted hits. Songs are 
arranged either as solos, duets, 
trios or quartettes. Especially suit- 
able for schools, assemblies, civic 
clubs and recreational groups. 
Edited by Hugo Frey. Price 25¢ 


Just Published ! 
SONGS FOR AMERICA 


This new song collection containing 
over 150 songs has the most diver- 
sified contents ever published, 
suitable for every musical occasion. 
Songs are arranged either as solos, 
duets, trios or quartettes and in- 
clude patriotic, folk, camp-fire and 
concert songs, plus numerous copy- 
righted hits. Edited by Hugo Frey. 


Price 25¢ 


STEPHEN FOSTER 
Immortal Melodies 


Schools, civic groups and musical 
organizations have always pre- 
ferred this Robbins collection, be- 
cause it is the most complete com- 
pilation of Stephen Foster's music 
published. Contains songs hereto- 
fore unavailable plus 2 piano solos. 
Songs are arranged either as solos, 
duets, trios or quartettes. Edited 


by Hugo Frey. Price 25¢ 


@ Obtainable from your dealer, or direct 


Educational Department 


ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION °* 799 Seventh Avenue, New York 
“CARL TARMAC EOGG AG i So. AH STUHR aRY Se aC RA RD RR OR I 
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BOOKS»MUSIC 
ANOMUSIC TEACHING 





THE NEW SCHOOL MUSIC HANDBOOK. $3.50 
Dykema and Cundiff 


MUSIC IN THE GRADE SCHOOLS....... 2.00 
Gebrkens 

MUSIC IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL.. 2.50 
Gehbrkens 

HIGH SCHOOL _ (The Teaching and 
Administration of)...................0005- 4.00 


Dykema and Getsicens 
TEACHING a FROM AN APPRECI- 


i ic koikengecukeceosdeueess . 2.00 
Mohler 

MUSIC INTEGRATION IN THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL. . 2.50 
Pitts 

TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN MUSIC. 2.00 
Kwalwasser 

COMMUNITY MUSIC..................... 1.50 
Playground and Recreation Association 

MORE THAN A PITCH-PIPE............. 2.00 
Davis 

us ART OF THE CHORAL CONDUCTOR. 3.75 

inn 
ESSENTIALS IN SIGHT SINGING, I...... 2.00 


Montani , 
ESSENTIALS IN SIGHT SINGING, II..... 2.00 


Montani 

TN cess ksi dadibenseunbanusen 35 
Clokey 

a MUSIC IN THE PUBLIC 
is dieet dhucvassesues 75 
Abbott 

EXPLORING MUSIC............... 1.68 
(Theory text.) Jones and Bailey 

A STORY OF MUSIC —_— eure 
(Appreciation text.) Barbour and Freeman 

HIGH SCHOOL HARMONY............... .50 
Dethier 


PICTURED LIVES OF GREAT MUSICIANS. 2.00 
Crawford and Crawford 


INDIAN GAMES AND DANCES WITH 


ss cat cviah canadienne 2.00 
Fletcher 

FIRST FORTY LESSONS IN HARMONY.. 1.25 
Anderson 

SECOND FORTY LESSONS IN HARMONY. 1.25 
Anderson 


MODERN RESOURCES................... 1.25 
(Modern Harmony.) Anderson 


STRICT AND FREE COUNTERPOINT..... 1.00 


Anderson 

PRACTICAL ORCHESTRATION............ 3.00 
Anderson 

THE MODERN BAND, I (Text). .......... 3.00 
Gallo 

THE MODERN BAND, II (Score Examples). 2.00 
Gallo 

LYRIC —— THROUGH IM- 
PROVIZATION ocee Oe 
Schlieder 

Se 2.00 
His Life and Contribution to Music Education. 
DeJarnette 

THE TOY SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA...... .50 
Its Organization and Training. Vandevere 

Ee EE Se i tescnikencacuckvecscce ED 


Proschowsky 


rr ie BL irchard o>» (0. 


22) COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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California-Western Division, Music 
Educators Conference 


4Bay Section: (1) Berkeley meeting, 
January 17, 1942. Mabelle Wilson, su- 
pervisor of music, Berkeley, and her 
staff, are preparing a program which 
will include demonstrations of several 
local school groups; a talk by Prof. 
Albert Elkus, University of California; 
vocal, instrumental, and theory panels 
made up of well-known instructors. An 
informal dinner is planned for the eve- 
ning at the Hotel Claremont. (2) Spring 
meeting at Santa Rosa, April 18, 1942. 
(3) Northern California Band, Orches- 
tra, and Choral Festival, Santa Cruz, 
April 25, 1942. (4) San Joaquin Valley 
teachers are planning another music 
festival, to be held at Stockton in 
March, 1942. 

Officers of Bay Section: President— 
Charles S. Hayward, Los Gatos: Vice- 
President—Eleanor V. Short, San Jose; 
Secretary-Treasurer — Robert Schulen- 
burg, Tracy; Past-President—Madison 
Devlin, San Francisco; Directors—Bileen 
McCall, Karl Ernst, Dorothy Ketman, 
Karl Cooperrider, Helen Beesley, Sylvia 
Garrison, David Harms, Eunice Skinner. 

—Charles S. Hayward, President 


North Coast District: First large 
clinic since organization last April, 
held October 20-22, was attended by 
200 students and more than 20 direc- 
tors. A band of 80, a chorus of 60, and 
an orchestra of 60 gave concerts. 
Plans are already in the making for a 
similar affair next year, to be held at 
Ukiah. Pioneering president is Lloyd 
Anderson, Fortuna.—Helen C. Dill, Pres- 
ident, California-Western Division. 


Northern District: Officers: Presi- 
dent—J. Price Gittinger, Davis; Vice- 
President — LeRoy Deeg, Yuba City; 
Secretary-Treasurer — Norma Bentley, 
Davis; Executive Committee — Forrest 
Baird, Marysville; Frank Freeman, 
Marysville; George von Hagel, Sacra- 
mento; Ivine Shields, Sacramento; E. 
M. Stoddard, Woodland. 

—J. Price Gittinger 


Centrai District: A dinner meeting 
held in Fresno, October 18, was at- 
tended by about eighty teachers. Act- 
ing President J. Chandler Henderson 
was in charge; toastmaster was Arthur 
C. Berdahl, Fresno State College. Pres- 
ident Virgil Joseph and Board Member 
tichard Lewis came on leave from 
Camp Roberts. Officers elected at busi- 
ness session: President — J. Chandler 
Henderson, Sanger; First Vice-President 
—Arthur Ward, Selma; Second Vice- 
President—Donald Brooks, Sanger: Sec- 
retary-Treasurer—lIone Booker, Kettle- 
man City; Editor of News-Letter—Mark 
Sheldon; Business Manager of News- 
Letter—Bob Crump; County Directors— 
Merced County, Roland Obert, Hilmar; 
Kings County, Jacob Wiens, Hanford; 
Madera County, Loren Douglas, Madera; 
Fresno County, Myrtle McLellan, Fres- 
no; Tulare County, Gretchen Whitting- 
ton, Orosi; Kern County, Allan Lam- 
bourne, Bakersfield. 

Bakersfield Clinic, December 6, fea- 
tured Latin-American music. Leona 
Forrest, Bakersfield, directed the “Las 
Morenitas” Chorus at first general ses- 
sion. Vocal sections comprised: (1) 
“Music of Mexico,” Alfredo Chavez, 
Bakersfield, assisted by guitar players, 
singers, and dancers; (2) “Folk Dances 
of the Americas,” Katherine Rowland, 
assisted by Lovina Gillette; (3) Mr. 
Escobar of the Latin-American Village 
in Alhambra presented materials avail- 
able for unit study on the Americas. 
Helen C. Dill, president, California- 
Western Division, M.E.N.C., spoke at 
second general section, at which Calvin 
Mueller and the Bakersfield High School 
and Junior College Rhumba Band illus- 
trated techniques and rhythms of South 
American music. The instrumental sec- 
tion was devoted to a “Clinic of Minor 
Repairs,” by Tom Stevens, director of 
instrumental music, Taft High School 


and Junior College. Alan Lambourne 
and Edith Maxson, both of Bakersfield, 
were chairman and co-chairman, respec- 
tively, of the clinic. 


Southern District: As the Journal 
goes to press report is received of a 
very successful meeting at the Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles, Novem- 
ber 29. New officers are: President — 
Mrs. Gertrude Fisher, Long Beach; 
Vice-President — Donald W. Rowe, Los 
Angeles; Treasurer — Ralph Holmes, 
Riverside; Secretary — Ernestine Spur- 
gin, San Bernardino; Director—Joseph- 
ine Murray, Santa Barbara. 

—Josephine Murray 


Utah: Utah Director of the Califor- 
nia-Western, Frank Baugh, Jr., had 
charge of the music section of Utah 
Educators Association annual meeting 
in October. Music included the Davis 
County High School A Cappella Choir, 
John L. Stacey, conductor. John L. 
Nutall, Jr., superintendent of Salt Lake 
City Schools, gave the principal ad- 
dress, “The Importance of Music in 
Primary and Elementary Grades.” The 
new board includes John L. Stacey, 
Lorin Wheelwright, W. H. Terry, and 
Ellis Johnson, who are preparing a 
Utah state constitution. —H. C. D. 


General: The California-Western Di- 
vision is arranging for participation in 
the annual convention of the American 
Association of School Administrators, 
to be held in San Francisco, February 
20-27, 1942. President W. Howard 
Pillsbury of the Association has ap- 
proved the idea of a meeting in which 
several outstanding school superintend- 
ents of the nation and three prominent 
music educators would discuss the sub- 
ject of music education from both the 
administrative and the music view- 
points. President Helen C. Dill of the 
California-Western Division, M.E.N.C., 
has appointed Charles M. Dennis, di- 
rector of music, San Francisco; Cali- 
fornia-Western Vice-President, Vincent 
A. Hiden, Oakland; and Bay District 
President Charles Hayward, Los Gatos, 
to assist President Pillsbury in arrang- 
ing the forum. Music for the vesper 
service of the joint meetings on Sunday 
afternoon, February 22, will be provided 
by the San Francisco State College A 
Cappella Choir and the College of the 
Pacific String Quartet. On Sunday 
evening the San Francisco Public 
Schools will present a program of Pan 
American music at the War Memorial 
Opera House. On Monday evening the 
Oakland Public Schools will perform a 
musicodramatic presentation at the 
same place. —Charles M. Dennis 


Mississippi 


4 Mississippi Bandmasters Association 
Clinic was held December 10-13, at State 
College. In addition to the usual clinic 
features, classes in adjudication were 
conducted by Simon Kooyman, Clarks- 
dale. The clinic committee comprised: 
M. M. Flowers, Biloxi; J. C. Downing, 
Gulfport; B. F. Ogletree, Laurel; F. P. 
Hinnman, Jonestown; Roger Dollarhide, 
Grenada. Current officers of the Associ- 
ation are: President—M. M. Flowers; 
Vice-President — Louis Pullo, Jackson; 
Secretary-Treasurer—F. C. Heard. — 
Roger Dollarhide, Secretary, Region 
Seven. 


Ohio 


4 Western Ohio Band Festival, May 8, 
1942, Greenville. Presented by Western 
Ohio Band Festival Association. Fes- 
tival chairman is Frank L. Humberger, 
director of the Music Department, Troy 
Public Schools, and president of West 
District, Ohio Music Education Asso- 
ciation. 

Fifteenth Annual Northwestern Ohio 
Bandmasters Association Festival, May 
8-9, 1942, Kenton. Chairman is K. W. 
Findlay. Massed band concert, May 8, 
will be directed by Frank Simon. 
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Texas Music Educators Association 


4The convention-clinic, February 12- 
14, 1942, will be at Galveston, instead 
of Austin as previously announced. 
Chairman of the Vocal Division is Paul 
N. Riley, Kingsville. Officers and other 
chairmen were announced in Septem- 
ber-October issue. 


Region V Spring Music Contest, 
April 10-11, 1942, Alvin. Region V 
Chairmen: Band—Holmes McNeely, 


Navasota; Orchestra—William Kramer, 
Huntsville; Vocal—Ruth Pierce, Alvin. 

Region VII Vocal and Piano Contest, 
March 21, 1942; Band and Orchestra, 
March 27-28; Alice. Region VII Chair- 
men: Band—Elmo Lowe, Laredo; Or- 
chestra — Ward Brandstetter, Corpus 
Christi; Vocal—E. D. Fischer, Corpus 
Christi. 

Region VIII Band Contest, May 1-2, 
1942, Kermit. Region VIII Chairmen: 
Band—Jacques Nonce, Crane; Orchestra 
—G. Ward Moody, Odessa; Vocal — 
Eusonia Smith, Odessa. Address in- 
quiries to Local Chairman H. H. Cope- 
land, P. O. Box 1187, Kermit. 


Central-Southern Indiana School Band 
and Orchestra Association 


AState contest-festival, instrumental 
solo and ensemble division, March 26- 
28, 1942, State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute. State contest-festival, band and 
orchestra division, April 24-26 and May 
1-3. District festivals, April 10-12 
and 17-19. Chairmen are: Class A— 
B. A. McAdams, Lafayette; Class B— 
Aden Long, Martinsville; Class C—Don 
Marketto, Cannellton. At clinic-business 
meeting in November, Central-Southern 
Indiana School Band and Orchestra As- 
sociation re-elected last year’s officers: 
President—Vernon E. Spaulding, Craw- 
fordsville; Vice-President — Wesley 
Shepard, Evansville; Secretary - Treas- 
urer—Joseph A. Gremelspacher, Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute. 
—Vernon E. Spaulding 


Southwest Idaho Music Educators 
Association 


A Officers for the current season are: 
President—W. D. Shamberger, Cald- 
well; Vice-President—G. B. Wright, 
Glenns Ferry; Secretary—Ruth Corder, 
Caldwell; Treasurer — Earl Tunison, 
Emmett. 





4Kansas soloists and small ensembles 
will participate in the Region Nine com- 
petition-festival at Omaha next spring 
(see Region Nine); the large groups 
will not be certified this year.—E. A. 
Thomas, Commissioner, Kansas State 
High School Activities Association. 
Program of Tenth Annual All-Kansas 
Music Clinic and: Conference, December 
5-7, Emporia Teachers College, featured 
two honor bands, two honor orchestras, 
two honor choruses, representing large 
and small high schools, respectively. 
Each group was composed of about one 
hundred selected students. This event 
was approved by the State High School 
Activities Association. The bands were 
directed by Gerald Prescott, band di- 
rector at University of Minnesota. 
Charles Righter, director of instru- 
mental music education, University of 
Iowa, conducted the orchestras. Noble 
Cain, Chicago, directed the choruses. 
New instrumental and choral publi- 
cations were studied by clinic groups 
under the supervision of guest conduc- 
tors. The program also included meth- 
ods demonstrations; a repair clinic con- 
ducted by Osmund Gihlie and Howard 
Lyons; sessions on the organization of 
beginning bands; data on the editing 
and engraving of music, by Neil Kjos; 
forums on high school music problems, 
conducted by Paul Painter, Winfield, 
and Albert Brown, Chanute; concerts 
featuring the two-piano team of Fray 
and Braggiotti and the honor bands, 
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SOLOS and ENSEMBLES 
for BRASS INSTRUMENTS 
on the 42 CONTEST LIST 





CORNET SOLOS with Piano Accpt. 
SELECTIVE LIST 


PPB ici ccesss Erstes Konsertstuck, 
sens nhsngkdaed VI 1.00 
Busser... . -++++Variations in Db... . |. IV 1.25 


Hillemacher....-First Solo for Trumpet. IV .90 
Mougquet..,.--+-Legende Heroique......IV 1.50 


CUMULATIVE COMPETITION LIST 


F EE Morceau de Concours...IV .75 
ES Concert Fantasie....... III 1.00 
Gaubert......... CantabileandScherzetto.V  .75 
Roperts......00. Andante and Allegro...III .90 
SS ee Morceau de Concours...IV  .90 
Ee eee IV .75 
SOLO TRAIN ~ MATERIAL 
Bohme... Ene © II .50 
Conconé........ Liebeslied, Op. 22,No.2.II  .60 
 saxchaxes Four Sketches ES. II 1.25 


FRENCH HORN SOLOS 
with Piano Accpt. 
SELECTIVE LIST 
Goedecke........ Adagio from Concerto 


(2nd Movement)...... V«w 
Goedecke........ Allegro from Concerto 
(8rd Movement)....... Vi 
| ee Concerto No. 2, Eb...... V 1.50 
CUMULATIVE COMPETITION LIST 
eee Nocturne Op. 9, No. 2. + 45 
Gottwald........ Fantasie Heroique TARP 1.00 
Strauss, R...... Concerto for Horn, Op. it M 1.50 
SOLO TRAINING MATERIAL 
, ee Awakening of Spring....II .50 
iiwesesncsies Be scccnsundese’s TIl .75 
es Andante Pastorale. Te III .60 
ER Berceuse ‘“‘Jocelyn’’...... 45 
a I inadescis606esox I .60 


TROMBONE SOLOS 
with Piano Accpt. 
SELECTIVE LIST 


pee Concertino Op. 4...... s+ 4 
 inceb anes Grand Concerto........ IV 1.25 
.. ae OS eee iv 60 
Rousseau....... Piece Concertante. ..... 90 
coaeeseaud Romanza Appassionata. it 60 
CUMULATIVE COMPETITION LIST 
) RS Andante et Allegro..III-IV  .75 
—- .. Fantasie in Bb........... V.75 
Gaubert. . ..Cantabile et Scherzetto..V _.75 
SS Allegro from Concerto..ITV = .75 
SOLO TRAINING MATERIAL 
Bohme.. Liebeslied........... II-III .60 
Bohme.. ee 50 
Cords.... .. Concert Fantasie....... III 1.00 
See | RE II .60 





BARITONE SOLOS 


with Piano Accpt. 
SELECTIVE LI 


Ay nes -...-Morceau de Concours...IV .75 
Alschausky...... Waltzer Arie, No. 2..... V_ 1.00 
Blazewitch...... Concerto No. 2......... IV 2.25 
pO Variations i in ees IV 1.25 
a -_ ‘antasie....... III 1.00 
, eee Se .60 
eS J peen Heroique......IV 1.50 
Rousseau....... Piece Concertante...... III .90 
_ it Romanza Appassionata.III .60 
CUMULATIVE COMPETITION LIST 
OS See Andante et Allegro panera IV .7%5 
ERY Concertino Op. 4....... IV 1.25 
Gaubert......... Cantabile et Shersetio. IV 75 
eee Grand Concerto......... V 1.3 
BG iinin0c<s Morceau de Concours...IV  .90 
SOLO TRAINING MATERIAL 
ae a: 50 
pe Liebeslied............. III .60 
Geiescisssces | II .60 


TUBA SOLOS with Piano Accept. 
CUMULATIVE COMPETITION List ° 
Schroen-Spencer.Fantasie BBb or Eb. . 


TROMBONE OUARTETS 
(Scores puntiched for all numbers) 
ECTIVE LIST 
T scherepnine....La Chasse 
CUMULATIVE COMPETITION LIST 
Dewit-Tallmadge. Diana 2.00 


Pe cctvckveus Grosse Quartette No. 1 
RRR: III-VI 2.50 
TRAINING MATERIAL 
Pfleger- 
Tallmadge. ...Hertzengesang...... II-III 2.25 


FRENCH HORN QUARTETS 
(Scores eet on all 5 eed 
ELECTIVE LIS 
T scherepnine....La Chasse............. 1.00 
IEEE Freischutz Fantasie. . in 1.00 
CUMULATIVE COMPETITION LIST 
FOR HORN Nene TETS 
Muller, Ed...... Wald-Lied........... IV-V 1.50 


BRASS QUARTETS 


(two cornets, —— pom trombone b.c. 


re) 
SELECTIVE LIST 
Beet: Gocsconii Spring is Here......... III 1.00 


BRASS QUINTETS 
(two cornets, Eb horn, baritone b.c., and 
trombone b.c. with score) 
Beak, C.osccns: In a Happy Mood...... IIL 1.25 


THREE TRUMPETS 


with Piano Accept. 
SELECTIVE LI 


Oecrtel. . . Virtuoso Trio.......... IV 1.00 
CUMULATIVE COMPETITION LIST 
Bua, Goivas<see Trio Concertante....... III 1.25 
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orchestras, and choruses; an address by 
Karl Kreuger, director of the Kansas 
City Philharmonic Orchestra. Clinic di- 
rector was Orville J. Borchers. 


In-and-About Quad City Music 
Educators Club 


(Rock Island, Moline, East Moline, IIL, 
Davenport, Iowa) 


4 Season’s first dinner meeting was held 
in Moline, October 15. Mrs. Headland of 
Aledo spoke on her book, ““‘The Swedish 
Nightingale,” and Marilyn Dawie of 
Moline sang two of Jenny Lind’s old 
Second major meetipg will be 


songs. 
in Rock Island; third and last, in 
Davenport. Current officers are: Presi- 


dent—Ivadell Swindler; Vice-President— 
Millie Beck; Secretary—Alice Lindstrom; 
Treasurer — Bertha Leaf; Program 
Chairman—Ina Dunlap. 

—Alice Lindstrom 


In-and-About Indianapolis School 
Music Club 


4Year’s opening meeting was a lunch- 
eon in October, attended by 191 persons. 
Composer Joseph Clokey was guest of 
honor. A vocal clinic was directed by 
Ethel Green of Muncie, Mary Fauset of 
Kokomo, and Inez Nixon of Frankfort 
at the meeting in Indianapolis, Decem- 
ber 6. The remaining two meetings of 
the season will be on February 14 and 
March 21, 1942, the former in Indian- 
apolis, the latter at Indiana State Uni- 
versity, Bloomington. 

—Claude E. Palmer, Secretary 


Music Educators Club, Chicago Public 
Schools 


4 Meetings are announced for February 

18 and April 22, 1942. The October 

meeting was attended by 325 persons. 
—Kathleen R. Lane, President 
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Hard Covers—Plastic Binding 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 


212—Famous Organ Solos (With 
Hammond Organ 
214—Strauss Waltzes (Vocal) 
215—Piano Duets (Adults Four 
Hand) 
219—Stephen Foster Songs 
220—Piano Accordion (Grade 
| and 2) 
. 221—Piano Accordion [Grade 
3 and 4) 
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GREATEST ACHIEVEMENT IN 


PUBLISHING WORLD 


Me SOLOS ! 


Nai 


a 


Retail 
Price 


i 


EACH 


CLIFFORD adie 
and 
MERLE ISAAC 


—192 Pages—9x12— 
Beautiful Covers 


206—Favorite Cornet Solos 

(with Piano Accompaniment) 
207—Favorite Saxophene Solos 

(with Piano Accompaniment) 
208—Favorite Trombone Solos 

(with Piano Accompaniment) 
209—Favorite Clarinet Solos 

(with Piano Accompaniment) 
218—Favorite Violin Solos 

(with Piano Accompaniment) 
216—Favorite Cello Solos 

(with Piano Accompaniment) 
217—Favorite Flute Solos 

(with Piano Accompaniment) 


OTHER BOOKS 


200—Favorite Songs 

201—Favorite Piano Solos 
202—Strauss Waltzes (Instrumental) 
203—Famous Waltzes 

204—Favorite Piano Accordian Solos 
205—Favorite Children's Piano Solos 
210—Hawaiian Guitar Solos 
211—Advanced Piano Solos 





FREE CATALOGUE 


Complete line of school materia 


M.M. COLE PUBLISHING CO. 
2611 Chicago 


Indiana Ave 


In-and-About Cincinnati Music 
Educators Club 


4 Feature of supper meeting at Teach- 
ers College, University of Cincinnati, 
December 1, was a demonstration by 
Walter J. Spiegel of Add-a-Part Rec- 
ords, including both chamber music and 
songs. Missing violin parts were played 
by Dr. Spiegel, missing cello parts by 
Jack Harnish, oboe by John Wildman, 
piano by Mrs. Ethel Levy and Miss 
Harzfeld; missing voice parts were 
sung by Thelma Klett. 

Sarah Yancey Cline, Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, is club president. 
Program chairman is Betty Medert 
Taylor. 

The January 31, 1942, meeting will 
feature a demonstration of unusual in- 
struments. “Physical Education and 
Music” is the subject of the March 14 
meeting, and “Research Material,” of 
the meeting on May 2.—Mary E. E. 
Bennett, Publicity Chairman 


In-and-About Springfield (Mass.) Music 
Educators Club 


4 Season's first meeting was a luncheon 
at the Bridgway Hotel, October 31, held 
in conjunction with the Hampden 
County Teachers Convention. Guest 
speaker was Helen Leavitt of Boston. 
The Technical High School String En- 
semble played a program of chamber 
music. Second meeting will be held De- 
cember 13, featuring Christmas music. 
Officers for 1941-42 are: President— 
Herbert S. Spencer, Springfield; Vice- 
President—Isabel Hennessy, Chicapee; 
Secretary—Faun L. Sadik, Springfield; 
Treasurer—Lenora Dougan, Longmea- 
dow. —Herbert S. Spencer, President 


National Capital In-and-About 
Music Club 


Virginia, District of 
Columbia) 


(Maryland, 


4 The November 15 program at Char- 
lottesville, Va., began with a memorial 
to the late John Denues, supervisor of 
music in Baltimore 1916-1941 and sec- 
onc president of National Capital In- 
and-About Music Club. Featured speaker 
was Luther A. Richman, president of 
the Southern Division, M.E.N.C., and 
of the National Capital group, and state 
supervisor of music in Virginia. Other 
speakers were Edwin N. C. Barnes, su- 
pervisor of music, Washington, D. C., 
and first president of the National Cap- 


ital club; Randall Thompson, head of 
the Music Division, University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville; Alpha Corinne 
Mayfield, director, University of Vir- 


ginia Extension, and music supervisor, 
Albemarle County; Sharon B. Hoose, 
director of music, Lane High School, 
Charlottesville; Bertha Jones and Louise 
Driscoll, Crozet School, Va. The mu- 
sical part of the program was contrib- 
uted by James S. Constantine, organist, 
University of Virginia; Christine Gun- 
laugson, soprano, Mary Baldwin Col- 
lege; Frances Clinch, soprano, Lane 
High School; Lane High School Chorus, 
Catherine Martin, director; Sharon B. 
Hoose (euphonium solo); University of 
Virginia Quartette; Luther A Richman, 
baritone, singing folk songs arranged 
by John Powell, with Mr. Powell at the 


piano. The latter part of the afternoon 
included a round-table discussion on 
music education and the University of 


Virginia-Lehigh football game. 

Officers of the club are: President— 
Luther A. Richman, Richmond, Va.; 
First Vice-President—Lucy G. Lynch, 
Washington, D. C.; Second Vice-Presi- 
dent—Frances J. Civis, Baltimore, Md.; 
Secretary—Charles C. T. Stull, Fred- 
erick, Md.; Treasurer—Cecilia Grolock, 
3altimore, Md.; Directors—Paul Beck- 
helm, Frederick, Md.; Amelia Grimes, 
Washington, D. C.; Alpha Mayfield, 
Charlottesville, Va.; Maydaline Armi- 
stead, Lynchburg, Va.; Franklin Jack- 
son, Washington, D. C. 


—Charles C. T. Stull, Secretary 





In-and-About New York City Music 
Educators Club 


4First meeting of the year was held 
December 6, at which Frank Luther 
talked on “American History through 
Music.” Frances Elliott Clark, president 
of the M.E.N.C. Founders Association 
and chairman of the M.E.N.C. Lowell 
Mason Memorial Committee spoke to the 
club about its part in the threefola 
Lowell Mason sesquicentennial program 
on January 8, 1942. The first two events 
on that day will take place in New 
Jersey, at Rosedale Cemetery, East 
Orange-Montclair, and at Orange Valley 
Church, East Orange. The In-and-About 
New York City Music Educators Club 
will sponsor a dinner meeting in the 
evening, with President Mabel Hackett 
as chairman of arrangements. The pro- 
gram, planned by the joint memorial 
committee of the M.E.N.C. and the 
Hymn Society of America, will include 
prominent speakers on music in educa- 
tion and music in the church, as well 
as nationally recognized leaders in other 
fields. The theme of the meeting will be 
the future development of all phases of 
music. —Harry R. Wilson, Secretary 


In-and-About Youngstown Music 
Educators Club 


4 Officers of the new Youngstown, Ohio, 
organization are: President—W. A. 
Nischwitz, Youngstown; First Vice- 
President—Ronald W. Richards, 
Youngstown; Second Vice-President— 
Christine Thaw, North Lima; Secretary- 
Treasurer— Mary O. James, Youngs- 
town; Assistant Secretary-Treasurer— 
A. L. Sanders, Youngstown; Executive 
Committee—Grover Yaus, Youngstown; 
Frank Conway, Sebring; Goldie McClin- 


tock, Struthers; John Remick, Green- 
ford; Mrs. Leah MacDonald, Youngs- 
town; Margaret Fink, Youngstown. 


State Supervisor Edith M. Keller was 
speaker at November 26 dinner meeting. 
—Mary O. James, Secretary 


In-and-About Twin Cities Music 
Educators Club 


4 The following officers and directors 
were elected at October meeting: Presi- 
den Slla C. Mann; Vice-President— 
Rose McLeer; Secretary—Ruth Wanna- 
maker, St. Paul; Treasurer—LaVere 
Belstrom; Board of Directors—Nell T. 
Whitaker, Eunice Ryan, Bessie Stanch- 
field, Hazel Minar, Kathryn Byrne, 
Robert Schmitt. Hazel B. Nohavec, 
chairman of local American Unity 
Through Music Committee, reported 
that both St. Paul and Minneapolis are 
working on projects pertaining to this 
subject. 

At November meeting Mrs. Carlyle 
Seott, manager of University of Minne- 
sota Artist Course, spoke on music per- 
sonalities, John Wannamaker played a 
group of piano solos, and LaVere Bel- 
strom led group singing. 

December meeting, under the direc- 
tion of Kathryn Byrne, included solos 
by Mathilda Heck, soprano, supervisor 
of music, St. Paul; music by a string 
quintet under the direction of Jennie 
Heck. January meeting will bring Fran- 
ces Boardman, music critic of St. Paul 
“Pioneer Press,” and Eunice Ryan, 
pianist.—Ruth Wannamaker, Secretary 





In-and-About Harrisburg Music 
Educators Club 


AFirst meeting of the season was a 
dinner-dance on October 27 at West 
Shore Country Club, Harrisburg, Pa. 
tichard W. Grant, Second Vice-Presi- 
dent of the M.E.N.C. was after-dinner 
speaker. 

The December 2 meeting was a con- 
cert party and reception in honor of 
Helen Jepson, Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany soprano, who was soloist on that 
date with the Harrisburg Symphony Or- 


chestra. 
—Evelyn H. Waltman, President 
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In-and-About Philadelphia Music 
Educators Club 


4Guest speaker at the November 1 
meeting was John Frederick Lewis, 
president of the Art Alliance. Second 
meeting of season will be held at the 
University of Pennsylvania, January 24, 
1942. A lecture demonstration on an- 
cient instruments will be followed by 
luncheon at Houston Hall, at which Guy 
Marriner will be guest speaker. An 
afternoon program at Irvine Auditorium 
will complete the meeting. Club officers 
are: President—Frances L. Snyder, 
Philadelphia; First Vice-President—Rob- 
ert Troutman, Audubon, N. J.; Second 
Vice-President—Mrs. Elizabeth Fields, 
Dover, Del.; Secretary-Treasurer—Mrs. 
Elizabeth Bacon, Wilmington, Del.; As- 
sistant Sec’y-Treas.—Marguerite Goll, 


Philadelphia. 
—Frances L. Snyder, President 


In-and-About Hartford Music 
Educators Club 


4First fall meeting of the newly or- 
ganized Hartford, Conn., club took place 
in October, with Helen Leavitt, Boston 
editor, music critic, and lecturer, as 
speaker. Second meeting, December 13, 
will have Martina McDonald, state su- 
pervisor of music in Massachusetts, as 
speaker. 

Officers of the club are: President— 
Doris Rayner, East Hartford; Vice- 
President—Mark Davis, West Hartford; 
Secretary—Mabel F. Bailey, Middle- 
town: Treasurer—Gerhardt Rast, Wind- 
sor Locks; Assistant Treasurer—Mary 
Greenan, Hartford. —Mabel F. Bailey 





In-and-About Chicago Music Educators 
Club 


4 December meeting had for its theme, 
“Christmas Art and Music.” Luncheon 
was in the clubroom of the Art Insti- 
tute. Helen Parker, educational director 
of the Art Institute, gave an illustrated 
lecture on “The Christmas Story as 
Told by the Great Masters of Painting, 
Etching, and Sculpture.” The children’s 
choir of Saint Luke’s Evangelical Luth- 
eran Church, Paul M. Wukasch, director, 
sang a program of Christmas music; a 
demonstration of vocal procedures fol- 
lowed. Executive Secretary C. V. But- 
telman of the M.E.N.C. talked briefly 
on the coming biennial meeting of the 
M.E.N.C. in Milwaukee, March 28-April 
2, 1942. —Walter Armbruster 


In-and-About Boston Music Educators 
Club 


4 At season’s second meeting, December 
6, speaker Vincent Jones conducted a 
clinic for high-school-freshman voices. 
First of season’s programs, held Oc- 
tober 4, consisted of music by the Dur- 
fee String Quartet, comprised of stu- 
dents from the Durfee High School, 
Fall River, and of a short address by 
Ennis Davis, “Are You an Asset to 
Your Community as a Music Super- 
visor?” 

Committee chairmen of the club are: 
Publicity—Beatrice A. Hunt, Plymouth; 
Program—Helen IL. Ladd, Fall River; 
Yearbook — Barbara E. Dunham, Ply- 
mouth; Luncheon—Frances Settle, Cam- 
bridge; Hospitality—Eva A. Sanderson, 
West Newton; Badges—Edith M. Moran, 
Arlington. —Beatrice A. Hunt 


® 


Lyndon Street leaves his position at 
Plattsburgh, N. Y., after sixteen years’ 
service as director of music in the State 
Normal School, and accepts the posi- 
tion of director of instrumental music 
education, University of Miami, Coral 
Gables, Fla., beginning January 5, 1942. 
Prior to leaving Plattsburgh, Mr. Street 
served on the Executive Committee, 
New York State School Music Associa- 
tion. The statement in last issue that 
Mr. Street had resigned his position at 
Plattsburgh because of ill health was 
in error. 
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Instrumental Ensemble Successes 
from the Galaxy catalogue 


STRING ORCHESTRA 


Humperdinck....... Evening Prayer from ‘Hansel and Gretel’”’ 
“wes Transcribed by Arthur Hamilton 
PUNE So ois. diiearscaceine Poupée Valsante (The Dancing Doll) 
Transcribed by Arthur Remarque 
Gretchaninoff ........... LO Eee! 
M Teonscvibed by Rugeeve Vené 
er rh ot nie 0% gene po 8igie 0 ne 
- Transcribed by James Brown 
Ee eee, SPS — a ..King Arthur Suite 


Transcribed by James Brows 


WOODWINDS 


| Quartet 
{Tchaikovsky........ ‘si bacetis aig Py es Chanson Triste 
IIE 10-6 6.0654: <0herkraiditeel neice Night 


Transcribed by Arthur Hamilton 


Quintet 
Poldowski........... SPT rer Pree ee .Suite Miniature 
Trmecetbed by Georges Bavelve 
i aeeerrre seeeeeeeseeeess..-ePastorale from “Les Preludes” 


Toenceribed b Arthur Hamilton 


BRASS QUARTET 


FD 5 us inccitiinid arcana Boe Chanson Triste 
VIRGIN «+0 xcsinninsdsgd:penieeneaics ona ella ane ae 
Transcribed by Arthur Hamilton 
BRASS or REED INSTRUMENTS 
or Mixed Wind Ensembles 
NN a. cnn whee’ ey eye ....Matona, Lovely Maiden 


TEE a0 00 wawdcbaceaionen ee eeetaesCds 2 6-dn0 5 cee 
Tramecribed by loving Cheyette 


ORCHESTRA 


Sibelius......... Pe ee aiGais ...Onward, Ye Peoples! 
DP <ccsusenss ceeenened PEE ee re ..... Village Festival 


a Ee ye ee oF Onward, Ye Peoples! 
" Scores of all of the above 
are obtainable ON APPROVAL 


GALAXY MUSIC CORPORATION 
17 WEST 46th STREET NEW YORK 
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ON THE PRESS! 


HOLIDAY SONGS 


by ETHEL KEMIS 


Unison Songs for Elementary Schools 





Where else can you find selections for Fathers’ Day, 
Mothers’ Day, Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, Flag Day, etc.? 


Singers’ Edition, 35c' 











Accompaniment Book, $125 
McLAUGHLIN & REILLY CO.— BOSTON 
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MUSIC OF 
OUTSTANDING INTEREST 


For Band 


Italian Polka 
by Sergei Rachmaninoff 


A delightful work by one of the 
greatest living composers. Gay 
and sparkling, and an instan- 
taneous success with audiences 
everywhere. Arranged by Erik 
W. G. Leidzen, with Mr. Rach- 
maninoff's approval. 

{ Standard $3.50 


Price } Symphonic $5.00 















On the Hudson (March) 
by Edwin Franko Goldman 
Widely hailed as one of Dr. 
Goldman’s best Marches. Full 
of color, with great dynamic 
possibilities. 








Pri { Standard $ .75 
me®) Symphonic $1.50 


Cornet Solo 


Scherzo* 
by Edwin Franko Goldman 


The most distinguished contribu- 
tion to Cornet Solo literature in 
recent years. Featured by Leon- 
ard B. Smith and other leading 
artists. Here is a cornet solo 
that is really different! 


Price $.90 













Flute Solo 


Divertimento* 
by Richard Franko Goldman 


A modern and original work for 
Flute, played by many of the 
country’s leading flutists, and 
featured by Georges Barrere. 
This work was selected for per- 
formance at the League of Com- 
posers concert during the Amer- 
ican Music Festival of Station 
WNYC in 1941. 

Price $1.25 
















Piano Solos 


Send for our complete catalogue 
of piano compositions by such 
outstanding contempor Amer- 
ican composers as Paul Bowles, 
Marion Bauer, Douglas Moore, 
and others. 













*On National Contest Lists for 1942. 
Send for our Complete Catalogue 


AXELROD PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


51 Snow Street Providence, R. I. 











WANTED 


jack copies of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference Yearbook as follows-- 
1910 to 1913, inclusive, 1915, 1916, 1921 to 
1923, inclusive, 1931, 1932, 1934 and 1936. 


MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE 


Suite 840, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 











CHORAL APPAREL 


Graduation caps and gowns. 
Fine materials, beautiful 
work, pleasingly low prices. 
State your needs. Catalog, 
samples on request. DeMoulin 
Bros. & Co., 1056 S. 4th St., 
Greenville, Illinois. 
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Indiana State Choral Festival 
Association 


4Indiana State Choral Festival took 
place October 24 in Indianapolis, with 
850 students from more than a hundred 
high schools participating. Early in the 
evening the chorus sang a fifteen-minute 
program over the N.B.C. Red Network. 
Later a half-hour program was pre- 
sented before the Indiana State Teach- 
ers Association. George Howerton of 
Northwestern University, Evanston, II1., 
conducted the group in all its activities. 
President Melva Shull was in charge of 
all arrangements, assisted by a state- 
wide corps of vocal teachers. Officers 
elected at October meeting: President— 
Melva Shull, Elkhart (re-elected); Vice- 
President—Harold Manor, Winchester; 
Secretary—Zola Ingersall, Newtown; 
Treasurer—Glen _ Stepleton, Muncie. 
Spring festivals in the local units will 
be held again in 1942. 

—Melva Shull, President 





Michigan School Vocal Association 


4Choir material clinic, January 17, 1942, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 
Morning session—Reading clinic: Uni- 
versity of Michigan Choir, Hardin Van 
Deursen, director, will sing the nine 
numbers chosen for the state festival; 
directors will meet in their own groups 
(Classes A, B, C) to choose the required 
numbers of the festival; general busi- 
ness meeting. Afternoon session, under 
George Strickling, director, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, High School Choir—Talk 
on “Program Presentation”; clinic, using 
a high school choir. 

State Music Festival for Area II 
(Lower Peninsula), April 10-11, 1942, 
Michigan State College, Lansing. April 
10—Solo and Ensemble Festival, Music 
Auditorium. April 11—Glee Club and 
Choir Festival, morning session at Fair- 
child Theatre, afternoon session at Main 
Auditorium. For information address 
Russell W. Switzer, M.S.V.A. president, 
at Central High School, Lansing, or 
Mrs. Louise Knudson Reaveley, M.S. 
V.A. secretary, at Royal Oak High 
School, Royal Oak. 

Program of fall meeting, November 15, 
Michigan State College, included: (1) 
“Voice Teaching Techniques Arising 
from Scientific Research,” Kenneth N. 
Westerman; (2) luncheon music by Cen- 
tral High School, Lansing, String Trio; 
Philomel Negro Quartette (women’s 
voices) of Lansing; Nancy Otis of Cen- 
tral High School Choir; (3) business 
meeting, with remarks by Roy Under- 
wood, head of the Music Department, 
Michigan State College. 

—Louise Knudson Reaveley, Secretary 


New Mexico 


4 The Music Section of New Mexico 
Educational Association met in Albu- 
querque, October 23-25. Newly elected 
chairman is Virginia McManus, super- 
visor of music, Albuquerque. 

New Mexico Instrumental Directors 
Association held a semi-annual meeting 
at the same time. Officers elected were: 
President—Roy Holbert, band director, 
Alamogordo; Vice-President — Howard 
Brumfiel, supervisor of music, Las 
Vegas; Permanent Secretary-Treasurer 

Bennett Shacklette, band _ director, 
Santa Fe. Annual clinic will be held 
January 30-31, 1942, at New Mexico 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, State College, under the direction 
of Myron Russell, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. — Carl 
Jacobs, M.E.N.C. State Representative. 


Louisiana 


4 District 4 clinic and competition-festi- 
val dates: January 29, 1942, and March 
13-14, 1942, respectively. Meeting place 
for both events will be Music and Dra- 
matic Arts Building, Southeastern Lou- 
isiana College, Hammond. Clinic and 
festival chairman is Ralph R. Pottle, 
Southeastern Louisiana College. 














FOR 
BETTER PROGRAMS 


AMERICAN OVERTURE 
JOURNAL 
By Geo. Southwell 
16 Pleasing Overtures in March size 
Band book providing the Young 
Bands and smaller Combinations with 
Playable Overtures. 


Full Instrumentation — Revised Edition 





Contents: 
Crystal Overture 
Inola Overture 
Paloma Overture 
Alameda Overture 
Nyanza Overture 
Hyperion Overture 
Glenora, Tuba Solo 
Cascade Overture 
Etiwanda, Baritone Solo 
Metropolis Overture 
Montebello Overture 
Marengo Overture 
Zetta, Alto Solo 
Emerald Overture 
Transit Overture 
Ascalon Overture 


Price Each Book 40c 
Order Your Copies Today! 


VOLKWEIN BROS., Inc. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














When writing to advertisers, please mention 
The Music Epucators JOURNAL 











———— 
YOU'LL ALWAYS FIND 


Depend on it, Martin will be the 
first at all times to have any 
‘worthwhile improvements in 


Band Instrument Construction. The 


amazing success and prestige of 


our entire line of Committee and 
Standard Model Saxophones, 
Trombones and Trumpets, etc., are 
proof of Martin's continued and 
undisputed leadership. If you 
appreciate quality, you'll like a 


Martin. Write for new catalog. 


MARTIN 


BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


ELKHART NDIAWNA 
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Michigan School Band and Orchestra 
Association 


4Principal features of the orchestra 
clinic in Ann Arbor, November 29, were 
the presentation of 1942 festival music 
by the University of Michigan Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Thor Johnson, conduc- 
tor, and “Building the Stringed Orches- 
tra,” a demonstration by Charles B. 
Righter, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City. Mr. Righter also appeared as 
guest conductor of the orchestra. A 
luncheon for visitors was sponsored by 
Phi Mu Alpha Sinfonia. 

The annual band clinic will take place 
January 24-25, 1942, in the Union Build- 
ing, University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor. William D. Revelli will conduct 
the university band. Guest conductor 
will be N. DeRubertis. Visiting speak- 
ers will include Gustav Langenus, well- 
known New York clarinetist and 
teacher, and Gus Helmecke, percussion- 
ist with the Goldman Band. Holland 
High School Band will also participate, 
under Eugene F. Heeter. 

—Paul L. Rainier, President 


Arkansas School Band and Orchestra 
Association 


4L. Bruce Jones is chairman of the 
state clinic, to be held February 6-7, 
1942, at Little Rock. President Addison 
Wall is chairman of the annual compe- 
tition-festival, to take place in Hot 
Springs, April 24-25. 

At annual meeting in Little Rock, 
November 5, the following officers and 
board members were elected: Presi- 
dent—Addison Wall, Fort Smith; First 
Vice-President—L. E. Crumpler, Cam- 
den; Second Vice-President — Clarence 
Isch, Helena; Secretary-Treasurer—L. 
E. Biles, Hot Springs; Board of Con- 
trol—Leonard Fulkerson, El Dorado; 
Joe Shofner, Forrest City; Keith Mor- 
rison, Searcy; Lee Wallick, Monticello; 
Jimmy Howell, Lewisville; Bill Dyer, 
Fort Smith; R. B. Watson, Pine Bluff. 
It was decided at this meeting to divide 
the state into districts. Classes B, C, 
and D will be required to place in first 
or second division before attending the 
state contest. Judges at the band con- 
test April 24-25 will be: Edward 
Meltzer, Chicago; Henri Minsky, Tah- 
lequah, Okla.; Leonard Haug, Norman, 
Okla.; Max Mitchell, Stillwater, Okla.; 
W. Hines Sims, Shreveport, La.; M. J. 
Lippman, Conway, Ark. 

—L. E. Biles, Secretary 





Rhode Island Music Educators 
Association 


4The symposium which, on November 
29, replaced the regular December meet- 
ing, was held at Rhode Island State 
College, Kingston, and was a _ joint 
presentation of the college and the 
Rhode Island Music Educators Associ- 
ation. Lee C. McCauley, director of 
music at the college and chairman of 
the R.I.M.E.A. Program Committee, pre- 
sided at the morning session. Anna L. 
McInerney, director of music in Crans- 
ton, presided in the afternoon. The pro- 
gram included three seminars: “The 
Minimum Requirements for a Course of 
Study in Music,” by C. B. Griffin, super- 
intendent of schools, Litchfield, Conn.; 
“Experiences in Music Every School 
Can Offer,” by Luther A. Richman, 
state supervisor of music, Virginia; 
“Teacher Training in Music,” by Rob- 
ert W. Yingling, University of Con- 
necticut School of Music. Carl R. Wood- 
ward, president of Rhode Island State 
College, spoke at the luncheon. Each 
seminar included a general discussion 
period. Mr. Richman, accompanied by 
Mr. McCauley, sang for the morning 
session; Hugo Norden, violinist, played 
at the afternoon meeting, accompanied 
by Ingeborg Harklow Ziegler. 

At the All-State High School Chorus 
and Orchestra Festival, March 28, 1942, 
Walter Butterfield and George Chase 
will conduct the chorus and orchestra, 
respectively.—Elsie S. Bruce, President 
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Directors Throughout the Land are 
Hailing the Beauty and Simplicity of 


The New Arrangement by 


PAUL YODER 


OF “THEME FROM THE PIANO 
CONCERTO IN Bb MINOR” 


BY P. TSCHAIKOWSKY 


FOR 


CONCERT BAND 


Full Band Symph. Band 
$1.00 $1.50 


Cond. Score Extra Parts 
$.25 $.10 


EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 


Ri..A. Bldg. Radio City New York 











Write me about that position you want 
SEND FOR OUR NEW REGISTRATION FORMS 
Keep in Touch with Me—I Will Keep in Touch with You 


C. E. Lutton, Mgr. 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY, Music Dept. 





Christmas Greetings 


Your gracious patronage 
has already assured the 
makers and distributors of 


the famous ARMSTRONG 


Flutes of a Very Merry 
Christmas. We wish the 
same to you. Also a Happy 


and Prosperous New Year. 


W. T. Armstrong Co., Mfr. ¢ Targ & Dinner, Inc., Distr. 


Chicago, II. 


























De Lamater Scores Again! 


ENTERPRISE ORCHESTRA 
FOLIO 


Compiled and Arranged by 
E. DE LAMATER 


A selected collection of compositions for 
the progressing organization. The varied 
contents is especially designed to main- 
tain student interest as well as provide 
usable material for the active orchestra. 
String parts are in First Position; 
Clarinets are scored in Low and Middle 
Registers; Trumpets lay well within the 
staff and all other instruments are in 
similarly playable ranges. Arrange- 
ments are in broad modern effective 
Style with string parts edited in a 
practical pedagogic manner. Write for 
an examination copy today. Price 40 
cents; Piano and Piano Accordion 75 
cents. 


Have You Used 
CHORALE CLASSICS 


for Ensemble, Band and Orchestra 


By HARVEY S. WHISTLER and 
HERMAN A. HUMMEL 


Sixteen choice chorales, artfully scored 
for ensemble playing, full band and 
concert orchestra. May be used for 
small quartet groups (either straight 
or mixed), for sectional rehearsal or 
for Band and Orchestra’ ensemble. 
Mixed Voice part can be used alone, 
with piano, or with any Instrumental 
group. A reference copy is yours upon 
request. Price 35 cents, Piano Con- 
ductor 75 cents, Mixed Voices 35 cents. 


Have You Seen 
BAND TECH 


A unisonal method for instrumental 
advancement by Ed Chenette. Can be 
used for Individual Practice, Ensemble 
Training, Sectional Rehearsal or Full 
Band Development. Studies and Uni- 
sonal excerpts are of a caliber needed 
in furthering a High School concert 
band. Published for Full Band Instru- 
mentation. Write for a sample copy 
of this excellent work today. Price 50 
cents, Piano Conductor $1.00. 


Just off the Presses 


Rubank BAND MUSIC 
Vol. 4 


The new 1942 thematic catalog of the 
finest in School Band music. Contains 
First Cornet and First Clarinet parts 
of over seventy Overtures, Selections, 
Novelties, Concert Marches, Program 
Compositions and Solos, Duets and 
Trios with Band accompaniment. Of 
invaluable aid in selecting your forth- 
coming programs. Yours for the ask- 
ing. Send for a copy today. 


PT) PR 
Dawes » 


Campbell & Lexington 
CHICAGO 








Region One 


(Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho) 


4 National School Music Competition- 
Festival will be held at Eugene, Ore., 
upon invitation of University of Oregon 
and Eugene Chamber of Commerce. 
Western Division, May 15-16, 1942; East- 
ern Division, place and dates to be an- 
nounced. 

—Calvin A. Storey, Secretary 


Program of vocal clinic, November 28- 
29, University of Washington, Seattle, 
included: (1) Reading of material for 
male chorus; panel discussion, “Selling 
Vocal Music to High School Boys,” 
Waldemar Hollensted, chairman; read- 
ing of material for mixed chorus: per- 
forming groups: Ballard High School 
30ys, Harriet Charlton, director; Uni- 
versity of Washington Men’s Glee Club 
and Choir, Charles W. Lawrence, di- 
rector. 2) Reading of material for 
girls’ glee; panel discussion, “Interpre- 
tation,” Kathleen Munro, chairman; 
performing groups: Queen Anne High 
School, Helen Kretzinger and R. H. 
Hendricks, directors; Roosevelt High 
School, Constance Phillips, director; 
Olympia High School, Leslie Armstrong, 
director; Garfield High School, Parker 
Cook, director; Ballard High School, 
Harriet Charlton, director; Lincoln High 
School, Marjorie Pidduck, director. (3) 
“How to Sing Old Music,” Otto Gom- 
bosi; demonstration, University Madri- 
gal Singers, Helen Hall, director; read- 
ing of new material on 1942 contest list, 
Lincoln High School, Tacoma, Margaret 
Goheen, director. (4) Reading of mate- 
rial for mixed chorus; performing 
groups: Cleveland High School, Norman 
Webb, director; Garfield High School, 
Parker Cook, director; Queen Anne High 
School, Helen Kretzinger, director; 
Franklin High School, Lawrence Black- 
well, director; panel discussion, “Vocal 
Problems,” Chester Duncan, chairman. 
(5) Luncheon discussion, “Standardiza- 
tion of Contest Adjudication,” Wayne 
S. Hertz, chairman. (6) Business meet- 
ing, Wallace Hannah, chairman. Gen- 
eral clinic chairman was Margaret Go- 
heen; others were Ethel Henson, 
Harriet Charlton, Clifford Elliot, Leslie 
Armstrong. 

Instrumental clinic was held Decem- 
ber 6, at Grant High School, Portland, 
Ore. General chairman was Chester 
Duncan. The morning program com- 
prised: Class C band music, by Benson 
Polytechnic Band, Edward McDowell, 
director, and Jefferson High School 
Band, L. E. Wright, director; Class B 
band music, by Grant High School Band, 
Loran Schnabel, director, and Vancouver 
High School Band, Wallace Hannah, di- 
rector; Class D and E band music, by 
Commerce High School Band, Wendell 
Gilfry, director, and Franklin High 
School Band, Verne Wilson, director; 
Class C, D, and E band music, by All- 
City High School Orchestra, Chester R. 
Duncan, director. The afternoon and 
evening sessions included: Class B or- 
chestras, Vancouver High School, Danny 
Backman, director, and Washington High 


a — 


National School Music Competition-Festivals 
1942 SCHEDULE 


SE Gs Gre vwaveveedeees Western Division—Eugene, Oregon, May 15-16; 
Eastern Division—to be announced 

I os a ob a sv'wi grain wees an we Aberdeen, S. D. and Duluth, Minn., May 14-16 
DE Ns 6 vcd eke a dew ashe eee ean oe een e ee Elkhart, Indiana, May 13-16 
PE PS cen epee wend ae etn be eee ede’ oe weed booed Syracuse, N. Y., May 22-23 
YS ee eee er ere ee ey San Diego, Calif:, May 8-9 
Vocal—Stillwater, Okla., April 30-May 1 

Region Six........ Instrumental—Norman, Okla., May 7-9 
Vocal and Instrumental—aAustin, Texas, April 30-May 2 

DP SNENe cdot choncwenbensecnesean seas place to be announced, May 14-16 
TTC TTT TT CT CCT CCC eee Savannah, Georgia, May 6-9 
DE: Dy «pce ode. cd vekunew sakepasrastpaekesane Omaha, Nebraska, May 7-9 
ee eee Idaho Falls, Idaho, and Price, Utah, May 8-10 





School, Arlon Bogard, director; Class A 
band music, W.P.A. Band augmented by 
students and directors; business meet- 
ing; Class A orchestra, W.P.A. Orches- 
tra augmented by students and direc- 
tors. The Supervisors’ Orchestra organ- 
ized by John Stehn met Sunday morn- 
ing, December 7, to play over material 
of particular interest heard at the clinic. 
—Wallace H. Hannah, Chairman 


Region Two 


(North Dakota, South Dakota, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, Iowa) 
4 National School Music Competition- 
Festival, May 14-16, 1942, Aberdeen, 
S. D., and Duluth, Minn. Among the 
judges already engaged are: Band— 
Mark H. Hindsley, Don Lentz, Clarence 
E. Sawhill; Vocal—Lytton Davis, Dean 
E. Douglass, Catharine E. Strouse, Ada 
Bicking; Orchestra—George Dasch, T. 
Frank Coulter, N. DeRubertis. 

National Music Clinic of Region Two, 
December 29-31, 1941, Coffman Memorial 
Union, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis. Region Two annually coéper- 
ates with the Minnesota Music Educa- 
tors Association in conducting an an- 
nual clinic. Guest conductors will be: 
Band—Charles Righter, University of 
Iowa, Iowa City; Orchestra — Henry 
Sopkin, Glenview, Ill., High School; 
Choir—John Kuypers, Hamline Univer- 
sity, St. Paul, Minn. Special feature 
will be a series of lectures on tempos 
by Boris Goldovsky of Cleveland, Ohio. 
These lectures were given by Mr. Gol- 
dovsky last summer at Berkshire Cen- 
ter, Lenox, Mass., and, more recently, 
at Harvard University. 

Personnel of Region Two Board of 
Control remains the same as listed in 
September-October issue with the ex- 
ception of A. P. V. Enna, whose term 
has expired. 

—John E. Howard, Secretary 


Region Three 


(Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio) 
AClinic, January 16-17, 1942, Northwest- 
ern University, Evanston, Ill. North- 
western University’s band, orchestra, 
and chorus will perform contest music. 
Other features will include perform- 
ances by outstanding high school bands, 
orchestras, and choruses, and a concert 
by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 
Northwestern University Music Depart- 
ment will have full charge of the clinic. 

—King Stacy, Chairman 


Region Seven 


(Alabama, Arkansas, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Tennessee) 
4Clinic, January 21-24, 1942, Monroe, 
La. (B-O-C) Hosts: Public schools of 
Ouachita Parish, public schools of Mon- 
roe, Monroe Chamber of Commerce, 
Louisiana Music Education Association. 
Address all inquiries and correspond- 
ence to Local Chairman Walter C. 
Minniear, Ouachita Parish High School, 
Monroe. Material from the 1942 Na- 
tional Competition-Festivals Manual will 
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be played and studied, and from it 
will be selected the required numbers 
for the region. The clinic will also 
include demonstrations and lectures on 
band, orchestra, and choral technique; 
forums on all instruments; discussions 
of all contest materials, including eval- 
uation and suitability for performance; 
educational conferences. 

National School Music Competition- 
Festival, May 14-16, 1942, place to be 
decided upon at clinic. Region Seven 
Board of Control: Chairman—W. Hines 
Sims, Shreveport, La.; Vice-Chairman— 
Roy Martin, Greenwood, Miss.; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer—Roger Dollarhide, Gre- 
nada, “Miss.; Board Members: Band, 
toger Dollarhide; Orchestra, Addison 
Wall, Fort Smith, Ark.; Vocal, Hamil 
Cupero, New Orleans, La. 


Region Nine 
(Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Eastern Colorado) 


4 National School Music Competition- 
Festival, May 7-9, 1942, Omaha, Neb. 
(B-MB-O-C-IS-VS-IE-VE) Under the 
auspices of the Omaha Public Schools. 
Sponsored by the National School Band, 
Orchestra and Vocal Associations. Of- 
ficial headquarters of Region Nine’s 
sixth annual competition-festival will be 
Central High School. Highlight of the 
event will be the festival program on 
Friday evening, May 8, in Ak-Sar-Ben 
Coliseum. Howard Hanson, director of 
Eastman School of Music, Rochester, 
N. Y., will conduct the festival orches- 
tra. George Howerton of Northwestern 
University will conduct the chorus. 
Chairman of the Festival Orchestra 
Committee is R. Cedric Anderson, North 
Platte, Neb. Festival Chorus Commit- 
tee chairman is Mabel M. Shipherd, 
South High, Omaha. General chairman 
and festival manager is Lytton S. Da- 
vis, director of music. education in 
Omaha. All inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to him at the Board of Educa- 
tion, City Hall, Omaha. Judges engaged 
to date are: Bands and Band Instru- 
ments—A. R. Edgar, Gerald Prescott, 
Mark Hindsley, Clarence Sawhill; Or- 
chestras and Orchestra Instruments — 
Howard Hanson, Henry Sopkin, Leo 
Kucinski, Merle Isaac; Vocal Events — 
George Howerton, John Howard, Lorrain 
E. Watters, Walter Aschenbrenner. 

Region Nine Board of Control: Chair- 
man—T. Frank Coulter, Joplin, Mo.; 
Vice-Chairmen—Band, Hugh E. McMil- 
lan, University of Denver; Orchestra, 
R. Cedric Anderson, North Platte, Neb.; 
Vocal, Mabel ‘Maurine Henderson, Gree- 
ley, Colo.; Secretary-Treasurer-—E. A. 
Thomas, Topeka, Kan.; Board Members 
—O. L. Webb, Lincoln, Neb.; Lytton S. 
Davis, Omaha, Neb.; Dean E. Douglass, 
Jefferson City, Mo.; Virgil Parman, 
Dodge City, Kan.; Albert G. Brown, 
Chanute, Kan.; J. M. Dillinger, Hanni- 
bal, Mo. 


Region Ten 


(West Colorado, South Idaho, East 
Nevada, Utah, Southwest Wyoming) 
4Changes in Board of Control: Lloyd 
Hillyer, Montrose, Colo., replaces W. H. 
Gould as Vice-Chairman, Vocal Divi- 
sion; Ernest D. Bloom, Kemmerer, Wyo., 
replaces J. F. Beattie as Secretary- 
Treasurer and Librarian. H. M. Flick, 
Palisade, Colo.; Marion Jacobs, Grand 
Junction, Colo.; Bert Christensen, Twin 
Falls, Idaho; Charles Parker, Rock 
Springs, Utah; W. H. Terry, Hyrum, 
Utah; and Lloyd Hillyer replace W. H. 
Gould, Kenneth Hawkes, and A. T. Hen- 

son as board members. 
—Ernest D. Bloom, Secretary 


Southeastern Idaho - Southwestern 
Wyoming clinic, January 16-17, 1942, 
Pocatello, under the direction of Erling 
Erlandson, American Falls, and his 
committee. 

Utah reading clinic will be held early 
in February, after 1942 contest-festival 
music has been selected. 

—A. L. Gifford, Chairman 
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Here’s a selection that should be 


every Band Library in 1942 ! 


BUILT on aROCK 


A Fantasia by Elmer G. Uggen 
on a Chorale by L. M. Lindeman 


Built on a Rock is an ideal number for Music Festivals. It 
is easy, interesting, and may be used with off-stage effects 
an outstanding composition for band and chorus. 


IT IS ON THE CLASS C CONTEST LIST FOR 1942 


Make sure your band library 







is up-to-date for the coming 






a ) 3.00 season ... order your copy 
seh full score) % 


of BUILT ON A ROCK 


at once. 


Full Band (wit : ne 
+. Band 

Symphonic 

; c Band (with full as 






Symphont! 
“score 





An Exclusive Schmitt 
Publication 









in 


PAUL A. SCHMITT 
MUSIC COMPANY 


88 So. 10th Street MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















GRAY-NOVELLO 
CA Now Patriotic Cantata ! 


THIS DEAR, DEAR LAND 


Harvey Gaul 


repertory.” 


moving elegaic chorus . . . extremely effective.”’ 


COMPLETE VOCAL SCORE, $1.00 


A Choral Rhapsody for mixed voices, soloists and the Spoken 
Word, with accompaniment for one piano, four hands, by 


“K great piece of creative musical thought and a tribute to a great land that is 
battling to preserve the aspects of life that all freedom-loving people hold dear. . 

devotional and dignified . . . a ten-strike achievement as a contribution to choral 
The Pittsburgh Press 
“By far the most important score to come from Dr. Gaul in recent years... da 


The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette 


THE H. W. GRAY CO. 159 East 48th st. 


Agents for NOVELLO & CO., London New York City 
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M.E.N.C. BIENNIAL MEETING 


Milwaukee, Wisc., March 28-April 2, 1942 
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others. 
for winds. 


groups or strings alone. 


23 E. Jackson Blvd. 





Prices: Parts, Each 60c 
Send for a specimen Ist Violin A part — No Charge 


H. T. FitzSmons Co. 


THE 


PRO ART 


Orchestra Folio 


Selected and Arranged 
By Clifford Demarest 


MATERIAL—Unhackneyed works by Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, 
Bellini, Handel, Haydn, Humperdinck, Grieg, Mendelssohn and 


EASY GRADE—All strings in first position. Conservative ranges 
Easy keys, simple rhythms. 
FLEXIBLE ARRANGEMENTS—FEffective with both large and small 


Interesting parts for all instruments. 


Piano-Conductor $1.25 


Chicago, Ill. 











Establish the pitch— Set the rhythm — Sing 


THAT’S SIGHT READING FUN! 
Now available: (Each a song book with a plan.) 
“Two-Part Sight Reading Fun” 
“Three-Part Sight Reading Fun” 

“S A B Sight Reading Fun” 
“Four-Part Sight Reading Fun” 


Handy-Folio Music Co. 


2821 N. 9th Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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ment, Circulation, Etc. 


Required by the Acts of Congress of August 24, 
1912, and March 3, 1933. 


Of Music Educators Journal published 6 times dur- 
ing school year at Chicago, Illinois, for October 1, 
1941. 


State of Illinois - 
County of Cook , 


Before me a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared C. V. 
Buttelman, who having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of the Music Educators Journal and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 
1933, embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
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Publisher, Music Educators National Conference, 

64 East Jackson Blud., Chicago, Ill. 
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stockholders owning or holding one per cent or 
more of total amount of stock. If not owned by a 
corporation, the names and addresses of the indi- 
vidual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, 
company, or other unincorporated concern, its name 
and address, as well as those of each individual 
member, must be given.) 
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(3) use the scientific devices available, 
such as aptitude tests and “preparatory” 
instruments for measuring latent musical 
ability; (4) employ his own judgment 
and experience in interpreting these data, 
with the solemn hope that he will not err 
in so doing. 

The music instructor is well aware of 
the characteristics of the various instru- 
ments and should take into consideration 
the particular requirements each makes 
upon the player. It would be odd indeed 
to suggest that a small, undersized stu- 
dent study sousaphone; that a child with 
short arms study trombone; or that a 
child with large lips and uneven tooth 
structure study trumpet or French horn. 


In addition to evaluating a student in 
terms of certain instruments, the instruc- 
tor should evaluate him in terms of music 
in general. If possible, he should scru- 
tinize the student’s scholastic record, the 
musical background of his family, his per- 
sonal interest in music for several years 
back, and various phases of his per- 
sonality, such as dependability, “stick-to- 
it-iveness,” etc. All these factors tend to 
indicate what one might expect of him. 


The use of some aptitude or talent test 
will contribute further valid data, of 
course. A final device for indicating 
aptitude is the preparatory instrument. 
Many music instructors cite as one of the 
primary values of the preparatory instru- 
ments (tonettes, song flutes, etc.) the fact 
that they are quite prognosticatory, in 
that a child who has done commendable 
work on one of these instruments almost 
invariably maintains a similar caliber of 
achievement on one of the “legitimate” 
instruments. 


After compiling all available data, the 
instructor must analyze it in terms of his 
own experience, making an ultimate de- 
cision based solely on the welfare of the 
student, even though the final verdict 
means that the band may be short a bass 
horn player for the coming contest. 


In large schools the problem of selfish 
interest on the part of the instructor is 
minimized by the size of the enrollment, 
since where there are so many more 
music students, there is likely to be less 
pressing need for players of certain in- 
struments. In small schools, however, 
the problem is often acute. 


Perhaps the best solution to the ques- 
tion of choosing the correct instrument 
lies in the organization of the instru- 
mental program itself. If instrumental 
experiences are offered throughout the 
school in an organized fashion, there will 
be fewer instrumental misfits. The fol- 
lowing program is suggested: 

(1) Rhythm band experiences from 
kindergarten or first grade through the 
second grade, in which each child is given 
ample time to take active part in all 
phases of the work. 


(2) Experiences with pre-instrumental 
instruments of a melodic type (diatonic 
first and chromatic later) in third and 
fourth (and possibly fifth) grades. Vari- 
ous types of these instruments should be 
available and each child should have an 
opportunity of exploring all of them. The 
instruments might vary from the inex- 
pensive calura flute to the more expensive 
recorder. 
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(3) An exploratory period in grades 
five and six, during which the child has 
an opportunity of becoming better ac- 
quainted with the legitimate band and 
orchestral instruments through demon- 
stration by experienced players from the 
upper school and through playing the in- 
struments himself. The child should have 
contact with at least one instrument of 
each of the major families for varying 
periods of time, depending largely on the 
interest he evinces; this will give him an 
opportunity for personal comparison and 
evaluation of their respective merits. 

(4) The ultimate choice for further 
study should be agreed upon through an 
intelligent discussion by all parties in- 
volved—parents, pupil, and teacher. 

In some instances parents and the child 
may make a choice independent of any 
suggestion of the instructor. However, 
where the parents do ask for advice, the 
instructor who has followed the foregoing 
program can base his answer on all the 
data accumulated over the five or six- 
year exploratory period. The child will 
have had enough experience so that he, 
too, can intelligently state his like or dis- 
like, with the result that between them 
the parties concerned can do more than 
make a random choice. 

In conclusion, it may be well to state 
that many instrument dealers are ably 
sharing the responsibility for the elimina- 
tion of musical misfits. This is accom- 
plished through an instrument rental plan 
by means of which a student may rent an 
instrument for a short period of time (as 
little as a month) for a nominal fee. If 
the student, parent, or instructor feels 
that further study on it is not warranted, 
the instrument can be returned, with the 
rental fee the only loss. However, if the 
student’s progress is such that the pur- 
chase of an instrument is warranted, the 
rental fee paid is deducted from the pur- 
chase price. 

It is to be hoped that in the future 
there will be fewer new instruments 
stowed away under beds and in closets, 
fewer disillusioned students and disap- 
pointed parents led astray by someone's 
erroneous advice. There is too much at 
stake to countenance unsystematic con- 
jecture in musical training. (Can’t we as 
music educators endeavor to be more 
scientific in our counsel ? 
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of both a moral and financial nature. 
Our public performances are not always 
sufficient to do this. We may need the 
aid of everything from school posters 
to radio and newspaper. 

(2) We may need to introduce ex- 
tensive curriculum revision, the exact ex- 
tent of which will be determined by the 
type of program existing in a particular 
locality. Music programs must be 
adapted to the needs of modern society. 
This means specialized training for the 
most talented, who show up early in 
general exploratory courses of a per- 
formance nature. But this is not enough 
to sell the program to the community 
outside the school. We must also intro- 
duce a broad general program for all 
students at all levels. This may possibly 
emanate from a music- or cultural-area 
core curriculum established as a_back- 
ground program for potential music 
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Tue principle of reciprocity has served as 
a guide for conduct since the caveman era. 
In the words of Webster’s, “It is an arrange- 
ment between two parties for their mutual 
advantage.” In plain language it is just the 
homely old process of “give and take” — with 
both sides doing as much giving as taking. 


THe person who always “‘shops”’ at one store 
and “buys” at another knows not what 50-50 
means. 


Can you think of a single organization 
whose very life and growth does not depend 


on fair “give and take?” 











How about E.M.B.? Certainly, they are not 
exempt. 


You receive free, authoritative, unbiased 
information about all of your school music 
/ problems from the Educational Music Bureau 

Fl siane But in order to maintain and improve 
/ upon this costly service, EMB depends upon 
you to reciprocate by sending all of your or- 
ders for school music supplies directly to the 
EMB, Chicago. 





Y ow’Li profit by following through , with 








CHICAGO 


your orders, for EMB is the only place where 
you can get everything in school music with 
just: one order 
one complete shipment 
one bill 
(No extra charges for service) 











Epucatiofat Music Bureau,INc. 


Ee. PUBLISHERS SUPPLY tenes | 
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Music — A Fundamental Need 





THE NEW UNIVERSAL SCHOOL MUSIC SERIES 
by 


Damrosch — Gartlan — Gehrkens 


offers a wealth of material which will enrich the lives of your students. 


Problems are presented artistically in the guise of simple melodies. 


Every 


song, from the standpoint of text and music, is not only satisfying but inspiring. 


My First Song Book 
Unison Songs — Rhythm Songs 
Introduction to Part Singing 
Art Songs and Part Songs 


HINDS, HAYDEN & ELDREDGE, Inc. 


5 Union Square 


New York City 





SJ 





THE PEDLER CO...ELKHART, INDIANA 


Cusatomnbuittf WOODWINDS 


CLARINETS 


OBOES 





SUPERIOR QUALITY 
FLUTES 


PICCOLOS 
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P 
jor AMERICANIZATION and 
AMERICAN UNITY PROGRAMS 


HE Pan-American Edition of The New American Song Book 
which has just been published was made especially to fit your 
needs in participating in the program for Americanization and 
American Unity Through Music which is being sponsored by the 
Music Educators National Conference and the Federal Government. 


This enlarged edition of The New American Song Book contains 
in addition to the songs which have been a part of American life 
throughout the development of the Nation a select group of repre- 
sentative songs of our Latin-American and Canadian neighbors. It 
also contains 24 pages of interesting facts concerning all of the songs 


included in the book. 


For making our boys and girls acquainted with the songs which 
express the life experiences and emotions of our ancestors, for cor- 
relation with American history, for music appreciation, and for 
American unity through music programs, the Pan-American Edition 
of The New American Song Book is the book you need. In fact, it 
is the only book that fully meets the requirements of all these purposes. 


Single copy price —35 cents, postpaid. 





HALL & McCrREARY COMPANY 








434 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago J 











Important WOOD’S CONCISE MANUAL OF THE 
WOOD RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC 
Publications May we help you in the Supplying the 


, earliest needs of 
selection of choral the mew etndest 











THE material? of music 
Only the BEST 
CRITERION fea COMPLETE 


BAND BOOK | WooD OCTAVO ge nl 
14 Program SERIES CONCISE 


Compositions ones ped and ~~ p mggen P e M 
: or school and general use. De- . 
Compiled & Arranged] jightful material of superior pet =! iced for 


y program quality. 
G. E. HOLMES We welcome the 35 Cents Net 








Full Conductor's Score| opportunity of sending Sent on approval 
available to meet the you a complete list, 

modern demands of — le 

School Music Super- and sam ptes. THE 








eqn | B. F. WOOD 


Details of Instrumentation 
with Solo Trumpet-Cornet part MUSIC CO. 
: 88 St. Stephen St. 
mailed FREE upon request. BOSTON 























NEW FRANKLIN CHORAL BOOKS 
Fromktit THE S.A. THE S.S.A. THE S.A.B. THE T.T.B. 


Chorais REPERTORY REPERTORY REPERTORY REPERTORY 
Moke Arranged by Christopher O’Hare Price 60 cents each 
Each book contains a varied assortment of material, some orig- 


Successfat inal and others selected from the Works of Masters. Proper voice 
range throughout. Examine these books, send for approval 
copies or descriptive circular. Also send for our — catalog 
of School Choruses, Woodwind and Brass Ensemble 
KAY AND KAY MUSIC PUB. CORP., 1658 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
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audiences ; the students reached here will 
receive essential skills in playing or sing- 
ing for their own pleasure, but will have 
little or no thought of public appearance. 
They will simply gain a general back- 
ground of music literature and history 
designed to equip them to listen to great 
music with understanding and enjoyment. 


Actually, this is not saying anything 
different from what has been said many 
times in the past regarding music cur- 
ricula, except that I wish to focus atten- 
tion upon child welfare rather than pre- 
conceived notions of musical subject mat- 
ter. The moment we “ivory towerists” 
preplan curriculum content and impose it 
upon children, we tend to destroy the 
spontaneous enthusiasm that makes mu- 
sic one of the most dramatic experiences 
in the life of any individual. We can set 
up a physical plan, weighing each step 
in terms of the Jearner and making it 
possible for the learner to assume a 
dominant part in selecting his own spe- 
cial interests for study. We can reduce 
“highbrowism” in our school music pro- 
grams. If there isn’t too much interest 
in the classics, let’s not forget that of 
the people who learn to play musical in- 
struments in school many more go into 
professional dance orchestras than sym- 
phonies. This does not mean that we 
should cease maintaining a sustained ef- 
fort to raise the general level of musical 
appreciation in our country. It does mean 
that we must broaden and extend the 
scope of our programs. 


Recently at one of the divisional Music 
Educators Conferences I heard a mem- 
ber of a teacher-training panel state what 
seemed to be the opinion of the majority 
of the people present: “We are here to 
train teachers to teach music. What. do 
we care about children’s home condi- 
tions and the life of their community?” 
I can only say to people of this opinion 
that with world conditions changing as 
rapidly as they are, there is danger that 
such an attitude may be rudely and dis- 
astrously challenged in the near future. 


(3) Taxpayers’ money must be han- 
dled with judicious care. I have seen 
many schools where considerable money 
might have been saved on instrument 
and music repair simply by the installa- 
tion of student librarians or managers of 
checkrooms. This money could have been 
put aside or used for the purchase of 
new material. Taxpayers have every 
right to expect value received on their 
investments. ; 

Another common error many of us 
make is that of fighting for the main- 
tenance of a program or budget to the 
point where we become objectionable to 
taxpayers and boards of education. It is 
often desirable for us to make a sin- 
cere effort to preserve and extend our 
educational programs, but it is sometimes 
possible to carry this to an extreme. 
Many of the attacks leveled at music 
education in the past have been a result 
of this attitude. We must face the fact 
that an increase in a music budget 
usually means a reduction in some other 
department. If we are truly interested 
in children we will carefully consider 
our requests and perhaps withdraw them 
after considering the welfare of the edu- 
cational system as a whole. It rests with 
us whether we want to fight to hold a 
position that may prove untenable in the 
present emergency, or whether we are 
willing to retrench on certain points, 
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even at the expense of making sacri- 
fices. In some of the less wealthy states 
I have visited, I have been amazed at 
the numberless devices used by enter- 
prising directors to get by on limited 
budgets. Some of the greatest savings 
were effected by repairing instruments 
and music. If we find it necessary to 
patch up our equipment, let us remember 
that “only a poor workman blames his 
tools.” 


(4) We must work harder and be 
better prepared. This calls for breadth 
of perception and extended training in 
our profession. We must meet whatever 
standards are set up throughout the en- 
tire educational field, and, if possible, 
raise them. There is no room for drones. 
Accompanying such a vitalization comes 
the need for regular attendance at sum- 
mer school, private study, and perfec- 
tion of our media of performance. (I 
know some teachers of bands and orches- 
tras who rotate the study of a different 
instrument each winter.) We must im- 
prove our personal appearance and dress. 
We must look the part of leaders, if we 
are to lead. The days of “long hair and 
fiddle cases” are over. We must be so- 
cial beings who know not music alone, 
but the world we live in. Only active 
public support, not passive acceptance, 
can make it possible for us to hold our 
own during this amazing period of transi- 
tion in world history. 


(5) Finally, music educators should 
develop a_ system of communication 
among themselves, both by correspond- 
ence and through the Mustc Epucators 
JOURNAL, presenting ways and means of 
implementing and facilitating programs 
and curricula that definitely meet with 
public approval. Often a letter or maga- 
zine article will save years of painstak- 
ing research. Above all, we must be will- 
ing to help each other by giving away 
information that we have carefully un- 
earthed. 


This article is only a cursory survey 
of national conditions, of the present 
position of American music education, 
and of suggested procedure to align the 
two in the future. It is my sincere wish 
that if other educators throughout the 
country feel disturbed over the impend- 
ing destiny of music’s “ivory tower,” 
they will write and talk about it. 

What we need is action—now and sus- 
tained!! 


© 


Philadelphia Public Schools “have al- 
Ways been conscious of the great mis- 
sion of American music in unifying our 
people,” writes George L. Lindsay, di- 
rector of music and a past president of 
the Eastern Music Educators Confer- 
ence. “American songs and American 
marches awaken feelings of kinship in 
every American. The surge of spiritual 
power that typifies Americanism is a 
force which is best expressed through 
our native music.” 

Musical emphasis in Philadelphia 
schools last year was Pan American 
Relations Through Music, in connection 
with which many class, assembly, and 
all-school projects were developed, in- 
cluding radio programs. American Unity 
Through Music will be the theme this 
year. While expecting the students’ in- 
terest in Pan American relations to con- 
tinue, the schools find that much must 
be done “to establish backgrounds of 
appreciation and understanding of our 
own culture and traditions.” 
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TO A BALLERINA 


A New American Suite of Light Music for Orchestra 


by HANS SPIALEK 


This work describes in four movements the transformation 
of a ballerina from a ballet-dancer to an interpreter of more 


modern dances. 


Although the fourth movement employs 


the Conga and Rhumba rhythms, the composition retains 


throughout its symphonic form. 


PRESS COMMENTS: 


“To a Ballerina’’ 
scored and highly effective. The piece will doubtless become a Pops’ 


favorite. 


is at once a captivating and witty work, beautifully 


RUDOLPH ELIE, JR., BOSTON HERALD, June 27, 1941. 


The dainty loveliness of Hans Spialek's ‘To a Ballerina” 
ovation both for the piece as conducted by Arthur Fiedler, and fo 
the composer, who was there to hear it. 


won an 


r 


GEORGE W. CLARKE, BOSTON SUNDAY ADVERTISER, July 6th, 1941. 


PRICE: Small Orchestration $2.75, Full $3.50, Symphonic $4.50. 


Send for specimen Conductor's Part. 


CHAPPELL & CO., Inc. 
R.K.O. Bldg. Rockefeller Center, New York 











“American Unity Through Music” 


Harl McDonald 
CHORAL MUSIC 


American Composer 





s of oe pane (Victor Album M-823, $2.50) S.A.T.B................ $ .60 

~—_s hestral accompaniment available on ‘ental) 
peal O Pioneers! (Text by Walt Whitman) S.A.T.B................... .60 
Come Quickly, Lord, and Take My Soul to Rest sp YS va 6 16 
The ree _ Extent of Man's Empire (from Songs of Conquest) S.A.T.B... .18 
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The Dirge for Two Veterans (Coat pA Walt Whitman) S.S.A.A............. .30 
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(String orchestral eee available on rental) 
The Lover's Lament (Drinking Song on an Old English Text) T.T.B.B. . .18 

ORCHESTRA 

Rhumba (from 2nd Symphony) 

Score $2.00; Full orch. $2.50; Grand orch. $3.50; Piano Cond. .75; 

Extra parts .30 
Three Poems 

Score $2.50; Grand orch. $3.50; Piano cond. .75; Extra parts .30 

PIANO SOLO 
ieee i Fe no ona 0.05 nn nneckpenewawswass $4600 RR Cas .40 
oY en | rere ry rrrrrr. errr Tree -40 
TRIO 
(Piano, Violin, and 'Cello) 
oss knincnnsanhedeseeanviseeewehsaekenee hee sueukn 2.00 
VOICE AND PIANO 
Doyboosk (tigh Voles). o.oo csccccccccccccccccccccscccccseccccsoens .50 
ELKAN -VOGEL COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED) 
MUSIC RECORDS 
1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GF, thousands of homes throughout the country, this Certificate 
of Musical Ability is valued both by Music Educators and parents, as 
proof of a student’s capacity to absorb and to profit from a planned 
musical education. It reassures parents of a child’s receptiveness to the 
natural appeal of music . . . thus makes it easier for the Music Supervisor 
to enlist parents’ cooperation in providing sufficient equipment to lighten 
the burden on his school appropriation, by aiding him in the purchase of 
more costly instruments often beyond reach of the average home. | 

The Certificate of Musical Ability is an important step in the GRETSCH | 
ENROLLMENT PLAN, now used by far-seeing Music Supervisors every- 
where to increase classroom interest in music and to speed the develop- 
ment of talent necessary to form an outstandingly competent school 
musical organization. It enlists the sympathetic support of parents because 
it shows that a son or daughter has satisfactorily passed THE TILSON- 
GRETSCH Musica APTITUDE TEST, and that any investment in an instru- 
ment, after an adequate trial period, is justified by competent professional 
opinion that the student has every chance of making good. 


The Tilson-Gretsch 
Musical Aptitude Test 


A scientific method, developed by Professor Lowell M. Tilson, to detect 
undiscovered musical talent among students of grade and high-school 
age. It lifts both parent and student over the “hump” of indecision as to 
the pupil’s ability to become proficient in music. It stimulates the stu- 
dent’s natural desire to win a place in the school band or orchestra . . . 
gives him confidence in his ability to master music. 

This systematic device helps the Music Supervisor by increasing 
enrollments . . . in saving classroom time and effort by weeding out 
pupils not musically inclined. It is complete in every detail, and is 
administered smoothly, quickly and effectively by a regional Gretscu 
expert in cooperation with a local Gretscu dealer, entailing less than 
half an hour’s interruption in normal school procedure. 


Gretsch School-Designed, School-Tested, 
ay ty, School-Approved Instruments Available On 


(F Gaelsth y 
SCHOOL DESIGNED \ ¥ . ‘ 
| ScHOOL TESTO Liberal Rental Basis 
SCHOUL APPROVED / 





















LOWELL MASON TILSON 


Head of the Department of Music, Emeritus, 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Terre Haute, Indiana 










@@ These new musical aptitude tests were con- 






structed for the purpose of furnishing a battery of 






tests for a quick and accurate survey of the musi- 






cal possibilities in the elementary and secondary 







schools ...one that would be reliable, valid, and 
predictive enough to aid the supervisor in the 


organization of his courses in music,and in the se- 






lection of pupils for special musical organizations. 99 








a wocwush Awe Under the GretscH ENROLLMENT PLAN, the complete line of Gretscu band and : 
awe orchestral instruments can be obtained on an extremely liberal RENTAL PLAN, by | 
~ . » which the modest rental fee is credited to the final purchase price, after the trial | 









<< period, extended over a term of months. 
These superb instruments are especially designed for hard school use. They are a 
real economy in first cost; eliminate many repairs and replacements necessary in less | 
: as : rugged instruments. | 
Please send me FREE and without obligation full details R h le fine Galt _ f the G E 
about the GRETSCH ENROLLMENT PLAN and eturn the coupon opposite for full particulars of the GretscH ENROLLMENT 
GRETSCH SCHOOL-DESIGNED, SCHOOL.TESTED, PLAN and descriptive booklet on GRETSCH INSTRUMENTS for SCHOOL UsE. 


SCHOOL-APPROVED INSTRUMENTS. 





FRED. GRETSCH MPG. CO., 
Dept. ME-13, 529 S. Wabash Avenne, Chicago, Ill. 
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Street Address 


City and State The FRED. GRETSCH merc. co. 


Please check Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 
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HE RESPLENDENT DAYS of the Diamond 

Horseshoe may have vanished from 
opera in America, but the winter season 
opened with no little brilliance neverthe- 
less. Along with the old-established opera 
companies, the New Opera Company of 
New York gave a good account of itself 
in this, its first season. True, innovations 
introduced into familiar works stirred 
critics to mixed reactions, but on the 
whole the newcomers appear to be off to 
an auspicious start. 

Opera in English? Alas, that seems yet 
a distant goal. Many of us lament the 
reluctance of our timid young culture to 
insist on hearing more of its own tongue 
in opera as on the dramatic stage. 

It is regrettable that conditions in 
stricken Europe prevent several of the 
greatest artists from fulfilling their con- 
tracts in America this year. The loss to 
opera is, of course, serious, the singers 
irreplaceable. But the ill wind from 
across an harassed Atlantic blows oppor- 
tunity toward the American singer. Al- 
ready approximately half the members of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company are 
American, “which no one will deplore,” 
states the editor of Musical America, 
adding, “There is still good reason to 
contend that the American singer remains 
the first prerequisite for the development 
of American opera.” 


+ 


THE PRESIDENT of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, Mrs. Guy P. 
Gannett of Portland, Maine, announces 
three major projects for the year’s ac- 
tivities. First on the list is the national 
defense committee of the Federation, 
headed by Mrs. Vincent Hilles Ober, 
former president of the N.F.M.C. This 
committee has offered its services to the 
Morale Branch of the War Department 
and is already generously providing the 
camps with musical instruments, music, 
victrolas and records. 

The second project concerns Bundles 
for Britain. The Federation is sponsor- 
ing hundreds of concerts throughout the 
nation for the benefit of this worthy en- 
terprise. Third on the calendar, but cer- 
tainly not least significant, is the under- 
taking by the Federation to erect at 
Tanglewood a reproduction of the Little 
Red House where Hawthorne wrote his 
Tanglewood Tales. Upon completion, the 
building will be presented to the Berk- 
shire Music Center for use as a studio. 


+ 


ONE MARVELS at the bland assumption 
of having achieved immortality for their 
product which motivates the sponsors of 
the radio program, “Take It Or Leave 
It,” to declare that their so-and-so (with- 
the-name-carefully-engraved - on-the -clip ) 
is guaranteed to last, not for years, not 
for life, but ForEveR! However, much 
must be forgiven their brash advertising 
audacity, since the program is one of the 
best of its breed on the air these days. 


+ ff 


THE NEW MINISTER from Iceland to 
the United States is Thor Thors, so the 
papers say. Wonder if he would care to 
meet Simone Simon? 
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ONE OF THE important new books is 
the Giulio Gatti-Casazza opus entitled 
Memories of Opera,* written in collab- 
oration with and translated by Howard 
Taubman. In this work the late impre- 
sario grants his readers a long look down 
the forty-two eventful years of his career 
as director of opera in the leading houses 
of Italy and America, twenty-seven of 
which were spent with the Metropolitan 
Opera forces in New York. 

The music-loving public should be 
grateful to the late Mr. Gatti for pre- 
serving for them his views and experi- 
ences through a period covering most of 
our operatic history. The book is enliv- 
ened with incidents and anecdotes wittily 
set forth, with just the accent which be- 
speaks the man of taste and cultivation. 
Few memoirs reveal the personality of 
the author more vividly than do these, 
showing in every paragraph the gentle- 
man and artist. 

Revealed also is the man who never 
swerved from following advice given him 
near the outset of his career by his adored 
Giuseppi Verdi: “The theatre is intended 
to be full, and not empty. That’s some- 
thing you must always remember.” He 
remembered, too, the words of his father, 
that “easy things are for stupid people” ; 
even those who differed from him in mat- 
ters of art concede his courage in carry- 
ing out his convictions. 

If Giulio Gatti-Casazza fails to tell us 
all the secrets of his regime at the “Met,” 
it does not deprive the memoirs of their 
value and interest. As “the intimate story 
of a compelling personality” (to borrow 
a phrase from the book’s jacket), this 
autobiography of one of the most distin- 
guished figures in all the annals of opera 
is a “must” for the bookshelf of every 
lover of music and the theatrical arts. 


* Memorics of Opera, an autobiography 
hy Giulio Gatti-Casazza [New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, $3.50]. 
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THE AUTHOR oF Beau Geste is dead. 
Major Percival Christopher Wren, de- 
scendant of Sir Christopher Wren, re- 
nowned London architect of the seven- 
teenth century, died in the England which 
has seen many of its Wren masterpieces 
reduced to powdered rubble in the past 
two years. 

Major Wren was not only a celebrated 
author (Beau Geste, Beau Sabreur), but 
a soldier, sailor, explorer, teacher, ath- 
lete. A major in the Indian Army, he 
was assistant director of education and 
physical culture for the Bombay Gov- 
ernment for ten years. Out of his own 
broad experience was drawn much of his 
literary material. At his death, his widow 
paid him a tribute earned by a richly ad- 
venturous and useful life, when she said, 
“His life was one long beau geste.” 


+ 


AMERICANA, gleaned from The Missis- 
sippi Educational Magazine: Out of the 
dark came the voice of the sentry, “Halt! 
Who’s there?” “An American,” was the 
reply. “Is that so? Well, advance and 
recite the second verse of the Star- 
Spangled Banner.” “I don’t know it.” 
“Proceed, American.” 









IN oUR CUSTOMARY American fashion, 
once a word or phrase catches public 
imagination, it is fairly sure to have a 
run comparable to that which accompa- 
nies influenza or smallpox. Let us get 
our teeth into a term like “defeatist,” for 
example, and we cannot leave it alone; 
we worry it around, orally and in print, 
until the poor thing would put out a 
white flag if it had one handy. 

This battering process has been going 
on lately with a handful of terms sprout- 
ing from World War II. “All-out,” 
“blackout,” “total . . .,” “. . .-baiter,” 
“American way of life’—yes, and even 
good old “democracy” itself—have taken 
it on the chin until groggy. 

However, there are worse things than 
that. Bad as it seems to bandy strong 
words about to the point of meaningless- 
ness, it is a great deal more unpleasant 
to see other words expanded, pumped-up, 
bloated and ballooned into a general cov- 
erage which would give Noah Webster 
cold chills. In the latter class are placed 
“swell” and its inglorious antonym which 
begins with “1” and ends with “y’—both 
currently used in lieu of their betters to 
describe practically everything in life, and 
Heaven too, who knows? 

If Congress wants to do anything about 
this cruelty-to-words, it has the green 
light on this street. And while in the 
groove, so to speak, something might also 
be done about saying PROgrum when 
we mean program. Or doesn’t anyone 


care? 
¢ 

An OKLAHOMA NEWS NOTE tells of the 
performance of an accordion band before 
a certain student body and parent-teacher 
audience in the state, after which a local 
journal commented thus: “The music was 
enjoyed but the audience liked best of all 
the way the youngsters kept time with 
heads, mouths. and feet.” Nice to know 
the music didn’t interfere too much. 


+ 


SoMEWHERE there appeared recently a 
serious treatise on the subject of what 
kind of men should rear a mustache, and 
why, and what kind should let it alone. 
The whole thing could be tucked into a 
small nutshell if left to this department: 
Let the Ronald Colmans raise ’em, but 
stop the Tom Deweys. 


+ 


In A gadget-ridden universe, it is per- 
haps redundant to wish for more, yet one 
reacts with warm sympathy to “Aunt 
Het’s” pronouncement that “Radios ought 
to have one more gadget. When a speaker 
makes me mad as a wet hen, I want 
some way to cut him off so he can hear 
it happen.” That goes double for an- 
nouncers of the “commercial,” one might 


add. 
¢ f 


Eve Curie, daughter of the famed dis- 
coverer of radium, is said to be in Libya 
at the war front, the only woman per- 
mitted in that area except the natives. 
Mile. Curie, a leader in the Free French 
movement, is traveling in this sector with 
the approval of President Roosevelt, we 
are told. What’s the matter—-couldn’t 
Eleanor go? 
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a variety of numbers suitable for 


CLUBS, SCHOOLS, 
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Such outstanding numbers as 


MISSOURI WALTZ 
PALE MOON 
FALLEN LEAF 


are in this edition 


Ask your music dealer to 
show you the NEW 


FORSTER 
OCTAVO CATALOG 


Write us direct if your dealer 
doesn't have this reference catalog 


116 SO. WABASH AVE 
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PUBLICATIONS 
on the 1942 


NATIONAL SCHOOL MUSIC 
COMPETITION-FESTIVAL LIST 


Selective List for Brass 
Sextet 


(2 Tpts., Horn, Trom., Bar., Gr. > Pr 
Tuba) Pts. 
HANDEL—MARCH........... ll ” .80 
from Occasional Overture 
Train. Material for Clar. 
(4Bb) Quartets 

BRAHMS—ALLEGRETTO 

GERIEIGD ccensivccenccccncsees lr ” .60 


Train. Material for 
Woodwind Trios 
CRIST—OLD SPANISH 


MELODY (3 Flutes)........ I-lt” .50 
CRIST—TAP DANCE 

iP Pe ccctecsigeniachinccsones im ” .50 
Selective List for String 

Orchestra 
BACH-FILIPPI— 

CHORALE PRELUDE....... -hCU CU 
CORELL!I— ADAGIO........ I ” 1.35 
PURCELL-WESTON— 

II * 1.80 


TUNES & DANCEG.......... 


Ask Your Music Dealer 


Concord Music Pub. Co., inc. 


20 WEST 47th STREET New York City 
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Lonell Mason 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWENTY-FIVE 





concerts; yet these principles are not only 
consistent with concerts, but concerts 
should be under their guidance and thus 
become not only musically pleasurable, but 
also instructive and educational, and this 
in a manner wholly practical. It is not by 
lectures, verbal explanation, definition, an- 
alysis, etc. that the work is to be done 
(though these may properly be employed) 
but by the positive musical appeals, or in 
other words by bringing out musical ideas 
and forms of excellence in a living form, 
or as a real beautiful existence. And what 
I have said of music is equally true of all 
the arts, and indeed of all scientific and 
artistic knowledge, or ability. This world 
is a great book indeed! How often and 
how deeply I regret that I know so little 
of it. 

And, dear son, nothing do I more re- 
gret than this, that I was destitute of 
these views or of this knowledge when 
my sons were born, were children, and 
were ready to drink in instruction. I feel 
most deeply that my children suffered 
from the want of educational influences 
and now my influence over them is gone. 
I do not mean that they are not willing 
to hear, I do not mean that they do not 
treat me with kindness and more defer- 
ence than I deserve but the age is past 
and it is not in my power to do now, what 
I could have done with more knowledge 
of these things when they were young. 

I have written much more than I sup- 
pose I should do; I only add one thought, 
it isa thought which is constantly brought 
out and held up in our institutes, viz: 
The way of exercise or positive action is 
the only way to growth, strength and per- 
fection. This is true in the physical, in- 
tellectual and moral departments. What- 
ever our powers may be they must be 
kept at work, in action or they will not 
advance. All the analogy of the world 
proves this. No man who desires to grow, 
must lose his time; every day must be 
employed by such a division of labor as 
will best promote the growth of the whole 
man. Talent, ingenuity, fancy, imagina- 
tion and everything, even genius itself, is 
subject to this law. Action in all depart- 
ments enlivens, quickens, makes strong, 
while the contrary, inaction or indolence 
always leads to imbecility and inability. 


Your affectionate Father, 
LowELL MASON 


© 


In this letter we catch a glimpse of 
the background, the breadth of intellect, 
and the vision of the man who was prob- 
ably the strongest single influence in the 
musical life of the nation during the last 
century. As we study the formal or the 
informal statements of Lowell Mason’s 
philosophy, we may conclude that his aim 
in music education was subjective devel- 
opment, not objective attainment. In much 
of his writing he emphasizes the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge through the efforts of 
the learner himself, assuming that the 
learner is at the same time, exercising 
preferential selection of the knowledge 
which he acquires. But in the letter to 
his son, William, he makes a definite 
statement to the effect that his educational 
goal is subjective development of the most 
exalted kind. Philosophically he concludes 
that the exercise of our powers, or posi- 
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tive action, is the only way to growth, 
strength, and perfection. Indeed he sug- 
gests that this is the essence of the whole 
educational endeavor, with the implica- 
tion, of course, that such exercise be 
of the finer powers, through proper selec- 
tion and guidance of experience. 


Music Edugators Journal 
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National School Music Competition-Festivals 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE THIRTY-EIGHT 





national finals comprised only a small 
portion of the number of schools and 
students enrolled in the state and district 
contests preliminary to the national. 

Again, we must not overlook the fact 
that many schools do not participate in 
the competition-festivals at all: some be- 
cause of restricting regulations of the lo- 
cal school system; some for lack of 
funds; some because of lack of interest 
or leadership—not to mention some who 
prefer to devote the time, effort, and 
available budget to other types of musical 
activity, such as local festivals, interschool 
concerts, etc. 

With the foregoing in mind, the fol- 
lowing comments are offered as suggest- 
ing interesting trends: 

The number of orchestras is still out 
of balance with the number of bands and 
choruses entered, although the 1941 or- 
chestral total, 157, is the highest yet 
reached. This increase is in part due to 
the fact that Region Three held its bi- 
ennial orchestra contest in 1941, and also 
in part due to the general increase in 
entries in all events. Therefore, by com- 
parison with the figures for 1939, which 
also include Region Three’s biennial or- 
chestra contest totals, it appears that 
orchestras are about holding their own, 
but are still far from measuring up to 
the bands and choruses so far as the na- 
tional competitions are concerned. It 
should be pointed out, however, that the 
reports received from the many state 
competitions in recent years show a much 
larger ratio of orchestras than the na- 
tional. This indicates that, for some rea- 
son or other, a relatively smaller number 
of orchestras participating in the state 
competitions go on to the national than 
is the case with either bands or choruses. 
Possible explanations are (a) that there 
is not as much local enthusiasm or sup- 
port for orchestras as for bands or cho- 
ruses, or (b) that relatively fewer or- 
chestras than bands and choruses qualify 
for national entry—which, if true, -would 
indicate a lower average level of per- 
formance standards among the orchestras 
than among bands and choruses, despite 
the superb achievements of many of our 
high school symphonies. In any event, 
it would appear that there is justification 
for the concern expressed by many music 
educators regarding the status of orches- 
tra work in the schools—although ad- 
mittedly the situation is not nearly so 
serious as is indicated by comparison of 
the contest participation figures. 





The most surprising change in the fig- 
ures from year to year is shown by the 
choruses and glee clubs, which increased 
from 333 in 1940 to 561 in 1941. (Choral 
events were scheduled in only five regions 
in 1938, and nine in 1939; 1940 was the 
first year in which choral events were 
held in all ten regions.) 

Another substantial increase is shown 
in the number of vocal ensembles, with 
almost the same relative increase in vocal 
solo entries. (The last sentence in the 
previous paragraph applies here also.) 

The figures given for instrumental solo- 
ists and ensembles afford a complete basis 
of comparison for the four years cov- 
ered in Table 1, as these events have been 
scheduled in all of the regions in which 
competitions have been held since the re- 
gional plan was initiated. 

Study of Table 2 will divulge numerous 
items of interest. For instance, 150 oboe 
soloists were entered in the 1941 com- 
petitions—strangely enough exactly the 
same number were entered in 1940. There 
were 325 violin soloists in 1941, an in- 
crease of nearly 100 over 1940. There 
were 550 piano soloists, 532 Bb clarinet- 
ists, and 438 saxophone players. These 
are mentioned as a few of the significant 
items, if one is interested in figures and 
comparisons. (Turn the page for Table 2.) 

Comparisons of the various instrumen- 
tal and vocal entry totals by regions gives 
something of an idea of the general situa- 
tion in the various areas—indicating 
among other things that in some sections 
the stress continues to be largely on the 
wind instruments. Further, there is evi- 
denced the same lamentable situation in 
regard to the status of string instruments 
in the schools that we find in the ratio 
of orchestras to bands and choruses— 
provided, of course, that the number of 
string instrument soloists and string in- 
strument ensembles entered in the national 
competition is a safe basis for judgment. 

As stated before, any deductions drawn 
from a study of competition-festival sta- 
tistics must be well salted with common 
sense. About the only thing that the 
figures can be used to prove definitely is 
the general interest in music education 
and the common faith that the competi- 
tion-festivals offer something of value as 
an adjunct to the music education pro- 
gram. In other words, according to the 
figures for 1941, the support of music 
education and the general favor for the 
competition-festival as a “culminating ac- 
tivity” seem still to be increasing. 


TABLE No. 1. (Turn the page for Table No. 2) 


COMPARISON OF ENTRIES IN 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL MUSIC 


COMPETITION-FESTIVALS BY YEARS: 









































1938 __ 1939 1940 1941 

Type of Events Total No.|Total No.| Total No. | Total No. | Total No. | Total No. | Total No. | Total No. 

Entries | Students} Entries | Students | Entries Students | Entries Students 
RE 327 | 19,971 342 | 20,766 436 | 26,617 562 | 33,398 
Orchestras............-+- 60 422 lll 5,661 88 4,675 157 8,069 
Choruses and Glee Clubs. . 7 | 3,546 194 8,224 333 «| 13,468 561 22,365 
Ensembles (Instrumental) . 522 | 2,278 925 3,859 1,309 5,475 1,680 6.900 
Ensembles (Vocal)........ 38 150 176 952 308 1,701 522 2,857 
Soloists (Instrumental)....| 2,407 | 2,407 | 3,394 3,394 4,476 4,476 5,750 5,750 

Soloists Vocal) ies OP 210 210 540 540 961 961 1,558 1, 

Total Students........... 31,984 43,396 57,373 80,897 
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